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Introduction 


It is difficult for this generation of ecumenically minded Christians 
to realise the courage of those men who, early in this century, boldly 
asserted the right of the church as an institution to occupy itself with 
the problems of this world. Today such an assertion would seem a 
truism. But these modem prophets were defying the accepted stan¬ 
dards to affirm this role; they were disturbing the status quo. They 
rocked the boat of the naval race; they tried to ease the black man’s 
burden. It could have hardly been foreseen that their first hesitant 
steps in turning Christian love into concrete political steps would 
lead eventually to the founding of a World Council of Churches; 
they wished only Christian action in certain specified fields which 
had previously been regarded as outside the legitimate concern of the 
churches, if not of individual Christians. In their efforts to consider 
and act upon these new fields of interest, these Christian leaders 
created organisations to perpetuate their endeavours. 

The preoccupation of the early ecumenical leaders with political, 
and later social and economic problems has been noted in the official 
History of the Ecumenical Movement t so ably edited by Miss Ruth 
Rouse and Bishop Stephen Neill. But the wealth of material con¬ 
cerning ecumenical interest in the social, economic, and political 
aspects of world order could only be alluded to in that nevertheless 
remarkably comprehensive work. Here for the first time is set forth 
the breadth and depth of this labour of the ecumenical organisations 
in the international sphere. In order to understand the rationale be¬ 
hind the actions and the choice of actions, a sketch of the develop¬ 
ment of thought within the Ecumenical Movement on the Church’s 
role in society is also incorporated. The existence of the movement 
itself helped to provide the thrust to break with the Protestant past, 
so that the churches could speak out in the world which their 
theology had long reserved for ‘the Devil and all his works’. 
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The Ecumenical Movement in World Affairs 

Ecumenical Movement refers, in this study, to the Christian inter¬ 
national organisations formed to carry the Church’s concern for 
political, social and economic issues into the international arena. 
Considered in this category are the Associated Councils of Churches 
of the British and German Empires for Fostering Friendly Relations 
Between the Two Peoples, the World Alliance for International 
Friendship Through the Churches, the Universal Christian Council 
on Life and Work, and the International Missionary Council (and its 
predecessor). The Continuation Committee of the World Con¬ 
ference on Faith and Order, although generally considered an 
integral part of this movement, has been excluded from this study 
inasmuch as its interests and actions did not touch upon international 
political, social, or economic relations. It busied itself with seeking 
Christian unity through a discussion of liturgy and dogma, avoiding 
the task of helping formulate a social ethic, a task more relevant to 
the world. 

The word Church refers to that body of all Christians not manifest 
in the world as one organisation, sometimes called The Mystical 
Body of Christ or the Una Sancta. The word church, unless the con¬ 
text obviously means a building, is used to refer to a particular 
denomination. The word churches refers collectively to those separate 
organisations of individual Christians, the denominations. It may 
sometimes seem as if Church and Ecumenical Movement are used inter¬ 
changeably; this usage only indicates that in particular discussions 
the attitudes of the Ecumenical Movement could be considered not 
simply as a Protestant-Orthodox attitude but as a Christian one. 

Oikoumene is the ancient Greek word meaning ‘the inhabited 
earth’. Early in Christian history it developed its ecclesiastical con¬ 
notation of referring to the world-wide Church. Originally the 
Life and Work Stockholm Conference was to have been called an 
‘Ecumenical Conference’, but at a preliminary meeting in 1920, a 
Scottish clergyman objected to the term as an improper description 
due to the (voluntary) absence of the church of Rome. The termino¬ 
logy was dropped in favour of‘Universal Christian’, a subtle distinc¬ 
tion of the Anglo-Celtic theologians, for the original term was kept 
in its Latin and Greek titles. The universality of the Universal 
Christian Council on Life and Work was rendered by the German 
and French equivalent of ecumenical. Today the World Council of 
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Introduction 

Churches’ planetary scope is still described in other languages by 
this handy adjective. —■> 

The great ecumenical conferences are referred to in ’ecumenical 
( shorthandV-Edi nburgh 19 10, Stockholm 1925, Qxferd—193.7^ 
^However, ecumenical one-upmanship has been avoided by referring 
to other meetings of these bodies by the organisation and year. 
Initiates might recognise geographical names used haphazardly, e.g. 
Fano, Hermhut, but it is more meaningful in discussing the relevant 
points from these meetings to place them in their chronological 
rather than in their geographical setting. Contractions for the names 
of the organisations have been favoured over alphabetical abbrevia¬ 
tions, but both have been used. For those from time to time losing 
themselves among the abbrevatures, an appendix is provided. 

This study begins with the Hague Peace Conference of 1907 at 
which the first modem attempt of the churches to cooperate in 
international practical matters was manifested and at which the idea 
was put forth which resulted in the non-missionary branch of the 
Ecumenical Movement. What can be called its formative period 
ended with the creation of the Provisional Committee of the World 
Council of Churches (in process of formation) which assumed the 
duties of the Life and Work Movement in 1938. Faith and Order, 
which was to be included in the new council, did not complete its 
amalgamation until 1948 at the First Assembly of the World Council 
of Churches. Although in 1938, there was no thought of a merger 
with die imc, the close cooperation begun with the missionary move¬ 
ment ensured a more united oikoumene than ever before. The 
imminence of war, and the helplessness of the world before it, makes 
this an appropriate point in both ecumenical and secular history to 
end the detailed analysis of the Ecumenical.Movement and the world 
order it attempted to influence. Postwar developments are found in 
a final chapter sketching the use made of this wealth of experience by 
the new World Council of Churches. 

Sources of information were perhaps too abundant. The archives 
of the ecumenical organisations were willingly placed at the writer’s 
disposal; not always indexed, they provided an adventure in dis¬ 
covery. Information regarding the International Missionary Coun¬ 
cil’s activities was found at its former headquarters in Edinburgh 
House, London; these archives have since been transferred to Geneva. 
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The Ecumenical Movement in World Affairs 

The World Council, then in its charming if somewhat cramped 
chalet on the Route de Malagnou in Geneva, has in its care the records 
of the Associated Councils and the World Alliance as well as those 
of Life and Work. The United Nations librarian in Geneva, in 
charge of the League of Nations archives, kindly cooperated in 
having brought from the depth of the Palais des Nations the files of 
correspondence between the League and the ecumenical organisa¬ 
tions. Documentary material was also available from other 
international organisations in Geneva. 

From this mass of information an attempt has been made to set 
forth in orderly fashion the actions taken by the ecumenical organisa¬ 
tions in dealing with world order through national governments and 
international organisations. Here the ever-growing concern of the 
leaders of these organisations with international problems is traced 
in its pragmatic entirety. The ecumenical bodies ‘grew into’ their 
job. They faced each problem as it arose and slowly worked out a 
rationalisation for their actions. From these actions dealing with 
particular problems grew the churches’ broader concern for world 
order; from this concern, policies and attitudes developed which 
gave concrete expression of the churches’ interest in international 
affairs. 

From the discipline of political science an analysis of the methods 
used by these organisations in dealing with world problems is made. 
The methods favoured by other international non-governmental 
organisations in tackling issues within their spheres of interest are 
compared with those of the ecumenical bodies. An evaluation of 
their effectiveness in achieving the desired results is also essayed, not 
merely against the ideal but on the basis of the results that could have 
been expected in the particular circumstances obtaining at the time. 

It is hoped that this study may provide a means for better recogni¬ 
tion of the aspirations and achievements of the churches in the field 
of international social, economic, and political affairs in the period 
under discussion as well as a basis for understanding the international 
political actions of the World Council of Churches today. As a case 
study in the conduct of an international non-governmental organisa¬ 
tion and the influence it brought to bear to achieve its ends, it may be 
of still wider utility. 
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i Ecumenical 
Antecedents 


Those European writers whose early memories reach back to 
Edwardian England, La Belle Epoque, or Die Kaiserzeit, even today 
always evoke in their writings a nostalgia for that best of all possible 
worlds. For them everything was possible. The elegance, the 
optimism of that period contrasted with their later, perhaps more 
mature, memories of the political and economic uncertainties of the 
inter-war period. The Edwardians had received the benefits of 
Victorian scientific investigation which had continually opened new 
worlds in transport, communications, and production. There was 
no reason to think that this progress would not continue. Social 
Darwinism reinforced the idea that man was perfectible; his future 
was truly in his own hands. Although at variance with Christian 
doctrine on the corrupt nature of man, many Christians partook of 
the spirit of the time, as indeed all individuals must, and, entering 
completely into the optimism of the era, saw nothing between them 
and the Kingdom of God on earth but hard work. 

The sphere in which these Christian activities were first to 
manifest themselves was that of international politics, the issues of 
peace and war. And for an international, some would say supra¬ 
national, institution, this was both unconsciously symbolic and 
prophetically appropriate. For in this area the secular Utopians saw 
unlimited progress in the fact that no general European war had been 
fought since 1815. And the Second Hague Peace Conference, follow¬ 
ing the first within eight years, was to take place not to end a war but 
to perpetuate the peace. This was evidence enough of the perfecti¬ 
bility of man for even the most devout Christian. 

THE SECOND HAGUE PEACE CONFERENCE 

Moved by the prospect of this second international peace conference, 
some Christians from Manchester called a preliminary meeting in 
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The Ecumenical Movement in World Affairs 

London in May 1907, to consider holding a conference of the 
religions of the world in support of this great undertaking. Due to 
lack of time - less than a month remained before the Hague Con¬ 
ference was to convene - it was proposed instead that memorials in 
support of the work of the conference be signed by church leaders 
in Great Britain, Europe and the United States. An executive 
committee was formed with Bishop J.E.C.Welldon, dean of 
Manchester, as chairman, and Joseph Allen Baker, mp, as deputy 
chairman. 1 

Allen Baker, a Canadian Quaker who had come to England as 
salesman for his father’s inventions, remained to become active first 
in local, and finally in national politics. Long a fervent peace worker, 
he felt that the Christian churches had failed to witness to their 
utmost on the question of peace, and he hoped to awaken the 
powerful, latent forces which he believed lay in them. 2 

In Great Britain the Appeal from the Churches for Peace met with 
response from Anglican bishops, Free and Established church 
leaders, and the chief rabbi. 3 The archbishop of Canterbury, 
Randall Davidson, was the only major leader who refused to sign 
because ‘it was for the Church to inculcate large principles - but not 
to take the place of statesmen as regards their practical working 
out.. .’. 4 In the United States and on the Continent there was an 
encouraging response from Protestant, Roman Catholic, and 
Jewish communities. 

A British delegation, headed by the Very Reverend H.W. 
Fremantle, dean of Ripon, and Allen Baker, presented the memorials 
to M.Nelidoff, president of the conference. In them the Christian 
leaders urged persistent efforts to maintain international peace, 
cessation of the arms race and acceptance of the principle of arbitra¬ 
tion.® M.Nelidoff warned the enthusiastic delegation that ‘too much 
must not be expected from this conference; it has taken nineteen 
hundred years of Christianity to give us the first International Peace 
Conference, and this is only the second that has been held’. 9 The 
memorials were formally placed before the conference by the 
Correspondence Committee which noted that the number and 
importance of the signatures gave ‘a very special value to the 
words used by the authors to express their vceux in favour of 
peace’. 7 
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Ecumenical Antecedents 


THB CHURCH AND THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

This action by the Christian churches, while notable as a spontaneous 
action of cooperation, was significant not for any influence actually 
exercised on the statesmen at The Hague but rather as a promising 
beginning to the Ecumenical Movement, one in which not only 
Protestant but Roman Catholic church leaders participated. It was 
also notable as the first public reentry of the churches into the con¬ 
cerns of this world since the Reformation. In order fully to under¬ 
stand the import of this action and the future actions of the 
Ecumenical Movement as well as the inertia and tradition which the 
Church had to overcome, it would be helpful to pause here in this 
chronological analysis to consider the problem of the Church as it 
entered the twentieth century and as it attempted to become more 
relevant to its time and place in history. 

The homogeneity of medieval European society and the supre¬ 
macy of the Church, through the pope, in all spheres of activity was 
disrupted by the Reformation, though Luther, like the papacy, saw 
the state subject to the Church and therefore to Christian ethics. The 
traditional Lutheran doctrine of The Two Realms was developed by 
Luther’s followers, principally Melanchthon and Johann Gerhard, 
who regarded the state as an independent realm not subject to God’s 
sovereignty. 8 Thus, after the Peace of Augsburg with its formula 
cuius regio, eius religio, the Church in Protestant thought and practice 
was no longer universal but became territorial and subordinate to the 
secular authority. 

The abandonment of the medieval Christian ethic as a guide to 
social and economic conduct, as Professor Tawney has pointed out, 
was due partly to its irrelevancy to the newly developing capitalist 
economy,® and also, it must be admitted, to the Renaissance spirit 
of secular humanism. This abandonment led to the lack of con¬ 
sideration of, and hence formation of, a group ethic in the early, 
structurally simple, capitalist society where such formation would 
have been relatively easy. This mistake was further compounded by 
the failure of the Protestant churches to come to grips with the 
ethical problems brought about by the Industrial Revolution. 10 The 
lack of a sociology to assist in the analysis of the needs of a c hanging 
society in the Industrial Revolution’s formative period might serve 
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The Ecumenical Movement in World Affairs 

to excuse the churches, as indeed other branches of learning, for not 
having perceived the problems clearly. Yet it would seem that had 
the churches been receptive to the needs of society, they would have 
empirically developed an ethic applicable to the rapidly evolving 
economic groups characteristic of this industrialised society. 

As it early became apparent to workers that they must unite to 
wield enough power to counteract the already existing power of 
their employers, it ought also to have been apparent to the churches 
and their clergy that these power-groups presented a new problem 
in ethics. Although Christian socialists took the part of the weaker 
group in these struggles, no ethical guidance was offered by the 
churches other than the vague generalisation of applying Christian 
principles to all situations. No attempt was even made to define this 
singular and cardinal problem until Professor Niebuhr, in his 
admirable work Moral Man and Immoral Society (1932), sought to do 
so by illustrating the impossibility and irrelevancy of confronting 
these impersonal groups with the ethics of personal relationships. 

The challenge of the totalitarian state which manifested itself in 
the early 1930s forced a response from the Ecumenical Movement to 
this problem. Dr J.H. Oldham has pointed out the quandary in 
which modem social organisation found itself with a Christian ethic 
based on individual responsibility. Groups tended to gain a per¬ 
sonality independent of their members; the individual moral 
obligation was lost within group responsibility. Society, Oldham 
felt, must ‘discover real centres of responsibility in group activities’ 
and create a ‘sense of moral responsibility’ in its members for group 
actions. 11 Sir Josiah Stamp in the same period urged that ‘the whole 
body of ethics... be recast in the mould of modern corporate rela¬ 
tions.’ 12 This challenge was unfortunately not taken up in the 
intervening years dominated by the Second World War. At the 
World Conference on Church and Society held at Geneva in July 
1966, it was admitted that ‘not since the Oxford World Conference 
on Church, Community and State, in 1937, has there been a similar 
world-wide effort to rethink Christian social responsibility’. 18 It 
is to be hoped that such a hiatus in Christian thinking will not 
recur. 

Undoubtedly this unawareness on the part of the Christian 
churches of the nature of the problem facing modem man, as well as 
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a reluctance to consider the social evils which resulted from this 
unawareness, threatened to make modem man ‘not so much... 
disbelieve in Christianity as ... feel it to be entirely irrelevant to his 
actual experience of life’. 14 The lack of a group ethic on the part of 
the Christian churches is a corollary to the lack of a social ethic; for 
removing social and economic conduct from the realm of ethics 
removed also the need, as well as the capability, to analyse society 
and to recognise these developments. 

It was a concern for the individual in the painful period of the 
Industrial Revolution that led a small band of Christian prophets in 
the nineteenth century to preach once again the Gospel as relevant 
to the whole of man’s life. Their thesis was that the Church had a 
duty to society as well as to individuals and that it had guidance for 
society, i.e., for groups of individuals. Thus individual Christians and 
small groups of Christians were not unaware of the social problems 
of industrialisation in the nineteenth century. However, Elie 
Halevy, 15 in his unfinished but exhaustive social history of England 
during that period, noted that although Non-Conformists were 
responsible for isolated reforms, there was no consistent reform 
movement on the part of their churches. D.L.Munby, in his study- 
on the relationship of Christianity to economic problems, also noted 
the many Christian individuals, such as Lord Shaftesbury, who 
helped to alleviate the difficult conditions of the newly crowded 
urban areas, but that 

the Christian witness was not impressive... It could be argued that more 
reforms were brought into effect by the influence of Benthamism ... or 
by the aggressive militancy of the workers than through the inflnpnrg 0 f 
the Churches. 19 

This is not to deny the foundation of many charitable institutions in 
die nineteenth century. But these bodies were created to treat the 
symptoms of an ill society rather than to seek out and to eliminate 
the causes of the symptoms, resulting in the reformation (and 
re-formation) of that society. 

It must be pointed out that the attitudes described are basically 
those of western European and American Protestantism. The pro¬ 
blems faced by the Orthodox church were different; while never 
acknowledging the separation of the Church from the world, it had 
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The Ecumenical Movement in World Affairs 

not been able to exert its influence in social, economic and political 
affairs, due to very different historical circumstances. The Orthodox 
contribution to the Ecumenical Movement in the period under 
discussion was limited by the small number of priests, theologians 
and laymen conversant with western European languages and 
thought. Nevertheless, Orthodox participation forced Protestant 
thinkers to consider a new concept of the world and of society and 
helped the Ecumenical Movement to evolve away from the extreme 
traditional Protestant individualism. 17 

In spite of the obvious need to develop a social ethic before a group 
ethic could become relevant, the first actions described in this study 
were an attempt to encourage moral behaviour of one of the most 
ancient of power-groups - the state. The memorials addressed to the 
Second Hague Peace Conference, the founding of the Associated 
Councils to encourage the bettering of relations between Great 
Britain and Germany, even the founding of the World Alliance 
itself, all had the purpose of influencing the actions of states for the 
maintenance of peace. Yet it is little wonder that the direction was 
largely ignored when the general dictum offered was that individual 
morality must be transferred to the realm of international relations, 
so ignoring both the special character of group ethics and the 
disposition of statesmen to 

... distinguish with Lincoln between their ‘official duty’, which is to think 
and act in terms of the national interest, and their ‘personal wish’, which 
is to see their own moral values and political principles realised throughout 
the world. 18 

The practical, if not theoretical, consideration of a social ethic by 
the Christian churches as such began with the preparations for the 
Stockholm Conference of 1925, though not all who attended it, 
especially the German Lutherans, approved of the Church’s re¬ 
entry into every sphere of human endeavour; three hundred years of 
theology and tradition could not be discarded overnight. But 
enough was eliminated to achieve a minimum consensus affirming 
the churches’ interest in these problems. The Stockholm Conference, 
essentially concerned with a visible expression of Christian unity in 
a divided Christendom, expressed its lack of concern for the develop¬ 
ment of the ethic needed to deal with the problems in its motto 
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‘Dogma divides, service unites’. However, the economic crises of 
1929-30 forced a consideration of the economic system and its moral 
implications within a Christian ethic. The rise of the totalitarian 
state and the Nazi stress on the claims of blood and race diverted 
attention to the consideration of a group ethic, at least in relation to 
Christian obedience to the state. The extensive study conferences 
initiated at this time began to evolve a common Christian attitude 
towards these problems and culminated in the Oxford Conference 
of 1937 and the greatest Christian consensus hitherto achieved both 
on the need for a social ethic, on its possible content, and on a group 
ethic insofar as the state and race were concerned. 

This apparent lack of a theological preparedness to accept the 
twentieth century and its problems indicates that it may have been 
extraneous, i.e. non-religious, factors which prompted it. Of course, 
for those Christians with interests in the world, the activities of the 
Church in all aspects of life meant the fulfilment of the ecclesiastical 
mission; for those Christians, however, who felt, and still feel, that 
that Church must devote all its energies to the eternal salvation of 
individual souls and ignore temporal injustice, this ‘secular’ activity 
meant the betrayal of the divine mission to the ‘Prince of this world’. 
In fact, was it not simply that the churches were swept along in the 
flood-tide of international cooperation which had begun in the 
middle of the nineteenth century? 

At that time states were faced with the new problems posed by the 
spread of the great revolutionary means of production; factories 
devoured raw materials from distant places and excreted their manu¬ 
factures to be sold throughout the world. The secular solution to 
these problems had been pragmatic; public international unions 
were formed to care for the cooperation in practical matters made 
necessary by the new world economy. It was convenient for states 
to cooperate in geodetic research; it was vital for them to do so in 
international telegraphy if the speed which man’s inventiveness 
allowed him in communications was not to be denied him by his 
ingenuity in creating obstacles based on the national state. As they 
solved problem after problem, probably few of these pragmatists 
foresaw that they were building a foundation for closer world unity 
yet these international functional organisations paved the way for 
the general ones of the twentieth century. 
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Christians were in the world, too, and were affected by this flow 
of goods, by the flood-tide of people migrating to cities and across 
oceans, by the evils and squalor which congregated around them. 
The urgency for cooperation among Christians to meet the needs of 
the people arising from the Industrial Revolution was fulfilled by 
new Christian functional organisations separate from the churches. 
A lay Methodist draper, George Williams, founded in 1844 the first 
organisation to care for the young men attracted to the new machines 
in the English cities - the ymca. This was followed by the ywca in 
1854. The human suffering was not limited by political boundaries 
and both became international associations that same decade. As it 
had not been diplomats but postmasters, telegraphers, scientists who 
had founded the public international unions, so it had not been 
clerics but laymen involved in the world who founded the Christian 
functional organisations. 

Christianity had once been a universal Church; in the nineteenth 
century it consisted largely of national churches. It was perhaps 
natural, then, that those who had been used to thinking inter¬ 
nationally were not ecclesiastics but men occupied in economic 
affairs. How natural that they should transfer their way of thinking 
in one area of their life to another. Many of the leaders of the German- 
British organisation founded as a result of the Hague memorial were 
manufacturers, men whose interests transcended their frontiers, e.g., 
Allen Baker, a manufacturer in England, and Dr F.Spiecker, a 
German industrialist. It is surely not detracting from their visionary 
act to point out that these Christian leaders were swept along by the 
spirit of the times. 

A further theory has been put forth by Bryan Wilson, the British 
sociologist, in analysing the move for Church unity at the national 
level. It has been, he feels, an automatic and subconscious reaction of 
the clergy to the declining role of the churches due to the secularisa¬ 
tion of western society. 19 A similar reaction on the international 
level was possible as the secularisation there, whether due to 
communism, socialism or capitalism, continued apace. The churches 
could ignore it and be submerged in a sea of irrelevancy - which had 
nearly happened - or they could themselves act together to gain the 
strength needed to compete for the allegiance of man in the new 
society. 
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"Whether the Ecumenical Movement can be attributed to divine 
purpose, to the Zeitgeist, or to sociological factors, it is of interest to 
political scientists for analysis as a wielder of power. The churches 
had long been the central social institution in western European and 
derived societies. In spite of increasing secularisation, the Church 
remained a social institution, and its institutional power persisted, 
even when not so great as theretofore. Theologians to the contrary 
notwithstanding, it acted in the world whether actively or passively. 
As power was exerted as much - perhaps more - by its quiescence 
than by its activity, it is of no use (and perhaps untruthful) for the 
Church to claim to be neutral, that it cannot take sides, that it will 
not act. As a social and political institution, its refusal to act already 
constitutes a use of its power to support of the contemporary power- 
structure in its society. In such cases, theological reasons aside, its 
decisions to act or to abstain are of consequence to all in that society, 
whether they enjoy its spiritual ministrations or not. 

During the period of this study, European hegemony in inter¬ 
national affairs gave the Christian churches a disproportionate 
amount of world-wide influence as a traditional institution in what 
was actually a geographically circumscribed area and society. In more 
recent international society this maintenance of power within 
western states has been offset internationally somewhat by the rise 
of an independent Asia and Africa where Christianity was not a 
traditional power-centre except as the right hand of the European 
powers. It is with the development of a role in international society 
in the earlier period and the exercise of its power in that area that this 
study concerns itself. 
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Ecumenical 


The strained Anglo-German relations at the turn of the century 
seemed to Allen Baker the single most important danger to peace in 
Europe and the world. The cause of this antagonism was a combina¬ 
tion of economic and colonial rivalry; an expansion of the German 
Navy appeared to the British as a direct threat to their supremacy 
on the ocean and was the immediate cause of a dangerous naval 
race. When, therefore, Allen Baker met Baron Eduard de Neufville, 
a notable peace worker from Frankfurt am Main, at the Hague 
Peace Conference in 1907, 1 he proposed an exchange visit of German 
and British church leaders as a means of improving relations between 
the two states. Both Chancellor Prince von Biilow and Prime 
Minister Campbell-Bannerman urged the cooperation of their 
Roman Catholic and Protestant church leaders in this undertaking. 
The bulk of the financial backing for the visit, some ^3000, came, 
however, from one church group, the Society of Friends, traditional 


peacemakers. 

The premise on which the visit was based, that ‘international 
difficulties could be solved if there were only greater opportunities 


for personal contact and personal knowledge between the peoples of 
the world’, 2 seems rather naive. However, the means in which it was 
carried out was less so. This visit was not the personal contact of just 


any individuals (though this may have been what the statement 
meant), but contact between social leaders whose ability to influence 
opinion, including the opinion of those wielding political power, 
must not be underestimated. It may be that the churchmen them¬ 


selves, in this case, overestimated their influence. In any event, a 


h undred and thi rty-one German pastors, prie sts, professors and other 
lay leaders representing the whole spectrum of German Chris tianity 
arrived aV Southampton, England, on 26 May 1908 for a nine- day 
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visit. T hey partook of British Christian life, lived with British 
families, were received by British officials and by King Edward vn 
himself. Both the British hosts and their German guests seemed 
highly satisfied with the visit. Anglo-German relations, however, 
went from bad to worse. 

In spite of a continuing naval race and a ‘naval scare’ raised by the 
yellow press, the Kaiser’s court preacher Dryander carried on with 
arrangements for the return visit of British churchmen. Archbishop 
Davidson had refused in March 1909, during the naval scare, to join 
in a proposed message to the nation by all British church leaders in 
which they urged the continuance of harmonious relations and a 
solution to the armaments problem, but he now requested a popular 
bishop to participate in the visit to Germany lest it ‘appear as if 
the Nonconformists were anxious for friendliness with Germany, 
while we Churchmen were only anxious to build more dread¬ 
noughts’. 3 

One hundred and nine guests, representing all church groups from 
all parts of the British Isles were received by their hosts in Hamburg 
on 7 June. The church, civic, and lay leaders, among them twelve 
members of Parliament, were received and entertained by German 
officialdom, including the Kaiser, on a tour of the country. It was at 
their last reception in Germany, in The Essighaus in Bremen, that 
the term which was later to become current shorthand for the inter¬ 
national movement for Christian cooperation was first used in this 
context: ‘We do not care to call [this deputation] cosmopolitan; it is 
rather ecumenical, representing all sections of the Church . . .’ 4 In 
order to continue the work of concord begun by these visits, a 
committee was formed before the British guests departed Germany. 
And relations between the two states did improve in the last half of 
1909 because of the policy of conciliation towards England begun by 
Theobald von Bethmann-Hollweg who succeeded Prince von 
Biilow as chancellor in July of that year. 

THB ASSOCIATED COUNCILS 

This relatively calm period in Anglo-German relations provided an 
opportunity for the Provisional Afterwork Committee to g ain 
enough support to agree by April 1910 to found a permanent 
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organisation, to be called in English: ‘The Associated Councils of 
Churches of the British and German Empires for Promoting 
Friendly Relations between the Two Peoples’, and in German: 
Kirchliches Komittee zur Pflege freundschaftlicher Beziehungen zwischen 
Grossbritannien und Deutschland. Both names were truly worthy 
of their Teutonic origins! Dr F.A.Spiecker, prominent lay leader 
in the German Evangelical Church, was elected president of 
the German council founded in 1910 and the archbishop of 
Canterbury, president of the British council established in early 1911. 
Allen Baker held the effective leadership post of the British council 
as chairman of the executive committee; a colleague of his in 
Parliament, Willoughby Hyett Dickinson, assumed the post of 
honorary secretary. 5 

Hardly had the two councils begun functioning when the German 
warship Panther precipitated the Agadir crisis by anchoring off that 
port to protect German interests in face of a French occupation of 
Fez and her intention to establish a protectorate over Morocco. 
British support for the French position caused a further rupture in 
Anglo-German relations. The purpose of the Associated Councils 
went awry when they served not as a channel of friendship but of 
acrimony as the German pastors flooded their British counterparts 
with accusations of Albion’s perfidy in the Agadir affair. A sharp 
exchange of correspondence carried on between the archbishop of 
Canterbury and a leading German theologian, Professor Adolf 
Hamack, regarding the merits of their respective country’s actions 
dur ing the crisis, indicates that the German and British church leaders 
acted as barometers of the current political situation rather than as 
alleviators of it.® Friendly relations were restored between the two 
countries, and their churchmen, by the secular authorities during 
Lord Haldane’s mission to Berlin in February 1912. 

Evidence of overt influence by the Associated Councils in this 
racing of tensions is absent; yet an assessment of the informal in¬ 
fluence might yield a different appreciation of their role. The deter¬ 
mination of such influence must of necessity be based on deduction. It 
is known, however, that leading members of the councils in both 
states had access to the decision-making processes: in England, 
Baker and Dickinson as Liberal Members of Parliament; in Germany, 
Dr Spiecker as a leading industrialist and Dr Dryander as the 
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Kaiser’s chaplain. In fact, Spiecker suggested to Baker that a visit by 
a leading British statesman to discuss outstanding difficulties would 
be welcomed by Berlin. Baker passed this information on to a col¬ 
league who had access to Sir Edward Grey, the foreign secretary; 
two weeks later Lord Haldane was on his way to Berlin. Beyond 
simply noting this sequence of events, it is difficult to ascertain how 
justifiable was Baker’s and his German colleagues’ contention that 
this mission was due to his intervention. 7 

The Agadir crisis illustrated the fact that the churchmen, too, 
were not exempt from the nationalism which fanned by yellow 
journalism was sweeping their countries. The irresponsible press was 
often a whipping boy for the Associated Councils and, according to 
Oron J.Hale’s excellent study of the British and German press of that 
period, not without justification. Hale’s well-documented account of 
the destructive role played by the partisan press in both countries at 
the turn of the century asserts that the press was fulfilling a temporary 
role of popular entertainment rather than that of a news media for the 
recent products of mass education. 8 This was also the first generation 
of universal suffrage, and in both countries there were groups 
profiting by keeping the German or the English problem before 
their public. 

As these screams of hate were reaching a crescendo in July 1911, 
the quarterly journal of the British council. The Peacemaker, was 
launched, edited by the Reverend J.H.Rushbrooke. The German 
council’s Die Eiche first appeared in January 1913, edited by a young 
pastor, Friedrich Siegmund-Schultze, future Christian social leader, 
ecumenical leader, and professor. Needless to say, these journals 
offered only a thin whisper of friendship amid the din of jing oism, 
but they provided one outlet for rational analysis of the problems 
confronting the two nations. 

Even within a body devoted to promoting friendship between 
two states, such as the Associated Councils, one could find strains of 
nationalism and militarism: the German church leaders spoke out in 
defence of the German policy of military preparedness and increased 
armaments. 8 Arnold Wolfers, in his remarkable essay, has pointed 
out that the Anglo-American tradition in foreign affairs, which 
allows political philosophers and moralists the luxury of holding 
that certain actions would be moral or immoral, was due to the 
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relative isolation of their homes from warlike neighbours, even by 
so short a distance as twenty-one miles of English Channel. Con¬ 
tinental philosophers, moralists, and theologians, on the other hand, 
living in land areas where force was a continual threat from just 
across an imaginar y line with nothing more than a customs barrier - 
and their army - as protection, developed a standpoint which 
regarded their states as ‘compelled’ by necessity to take immoral 
action. 10 Thus while Continental churchmen and many political 
theoriests would argue from an anti-Machiavellian basis, they would, 
while maintaining this philosophical position, resignedly hold that 
necessity bade more forceful action. A discussion from these points 
of view was carried on in the journals of the two councils and at their 
meetings. 

The Associated Councils and their periodicals also saw the 
proemial discussion of the moral guidelines statesmen should follow 
in t-hfir public actions. The Right Reverend John Percival, bishop of 
Hereford, in an article for the first issue of Die Eiche, urged that 
statesmen and diplomatists be made ‘to acknowledge that conduct or 
policy which would be condemned as morally wrong in private 
affairs is equally reprehensible in international politics’. 11 The same 
year a manifesto was issued in Germany by seven theologians of 
Jena, outside the organisational framework of the Associated 
Councils but reported and commented on in The Peacemaker and 
Die Eiche, ur ging upon states ‘that morality which is presupposed 
between individuals’. 12 

These injunctions of morality proved woefully inadequate as a 
guide to international statesmen who had to mpet and master 
national situations which never befell an individual. Political 
theorists and theologians have since come to argue, thus agreeing 
with the practitioners of international affairs, that this simple advice 
is wanting in practicability. But the Protestant churches were, at that 
time, just beginning to emerge from the cocoon of withdrawal 
which they had spun following the Reformation. Not having con¬ 
sidered the singularity of the problem of the moral responsibilities of 
states or other social groups, it is not surprising that this advice 
should at first be inapposite and jejune. Nevertheless, a great step 
forward had been taken with even these inadequate proposals, made 
as they were by the bishop of an established church and, this perhaps 
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an even greater step, by German theologians who had had to over¬ 
come first the habitual Continental thinking in regard to ‘reasons of 
state as well as their Lutheran heritage regarding the sovereignty 
of Caesar’s realm. 

The Church s activities in secular affairs were less alien to Roman 
Catholic thought. Cardinal Bourne succinctly explained his view of 
the issue in a speech before the annual meeting of the British 
council three months before war broke out, a view still apposite 
today. 

People will ask how it comes about that those who are regarded as men 
associated with religious thought should have entered upon a campaign 
which is generally associated with the statesmen and politicians... In 
the first place, our aim is to make others understand their responsibility, 
how all their acts have consequences, and of those responsibilities and 
consequences an account will have to be given hereafter... and 
again we have to lead men to take a wider view of life than that w hich is 
circumscribed by their own small interests. 18 


MISSIONS AND GOVERNMENT 

As Allen Baker was preparing the exchange visits of Ger man and 
English churchmen, the programme of the World Missionary 
Conference was being planned. On 14 June 1910, the same year that 
the German council of the Associated Councils was founded, John R. 
Mott of the United States called to order twelve hundred delegates 
of one hundred and fifty-nine mission societies gathered in the 
Assembly Hall of the United Free Church of Scodand in Edinburgh. 
Forty-one Continental mission societies ended their isolation from 
their Anglo-American co-workers for the Kingdom of God. The 
catholic wing of the Anglican mission societies ended their traditional 
aloofness by accepting the invitation extended to them. For the first 
time since the Reformation all non-Roman, non-Orthodox opinion 
met in official, international assembly. Edinburgh remained never¬ 
theless, basically a European-American conference with only seven¬ 
teen delegates from native churches, hardly recognising what had 
been so pregnandy stated in conference preparations: ‘In every 
department of thought and of action problems are passing out of the 
stage in which they could be decided with almost exclusive reference 
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to Europe and North America, and are beginning to appear in their 
relations to humanity as a whole.’ 14 

The conference was organised into eight commissions, each 
baling with a specific area of mission problems. Originally 
appointed in 1908, each commission had gathered information from 
the field, digested it, discussed it by post and compiled a report sum¬ 
marising the major areas of thought, all of which was published and 
in the hands of the delegates before they left for the conference. At 
Edinburgh, in the light of further discussion, conclusions were 
revised to reflect a consensus of mission opinion. 

Commission vn on Missions and Governments was created to 
discuss the problems arising from the interaction of mission societies, 
or their individual missionaries, and governments. This commission, 
like the others, consisted not only of ordained men, but also of pro¬ 
minent laymen familiar with the problems with which it dealt, 
among them a university president and former law professor, Seth 
Low of Columbia; a Canadian politician and future prime minister, 
Robert L.Borden; a former American secretary of state, John W. 
Foster; and a retired American admiral and politico-military 
theorist, Alfred T.Mahan. The problems discussed, (1) the missionary 
as a resid en t alien with duties both to his host and home states, 
(2) religious liberty for the proselytiser and the proselyte, (3) social 
and political aspirations of the natives of colonial areas, and (4) the 
principles which should underlie mission relationships to govern¬ 
ments, were all of immediate relevance to missionaries in the 
field. 

Parts of the conclusions were summaries of the international law 
on the subject, e.g. missionaries were entitled to the same protection 
as resident aliens of their nationality. In some states where the 
western powers felt that treatment of aliens did not measure up to 
minimum international standards (set by those same states), treaties 
of extra-territoriality had been exacted from the host country. Other 
parts of the report indicated missionary opinion on particular points, 
e.g., the desirability of missionaries benefiting as men of God from 
this political extortion. In their more radical moments they some¬ 
times stated that they wished to divest themselves of their govern¬ 
ment’s protection and its responsibility for them, but the commission 
rightly pointed out that the missionary had no power to divest 
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himself of this protection without the consent of his government. 18 
They were denied the irresponsibility of effective statelessness. 

Religious liberty was an essential condition of mission society 
existence, first as to the access of missionaries to all lands to proselytise 
and, secondly, for the native converts not to suffer social or civil 
disabilities. Legally there was no general right of entry to mis¬ 
sionaries or other aliens to any state, but politically there existed those 
privileges which the more powerful states could extort for their 
citizens. One exception was the freedom of movement for all 
foreigners, including missionaries, guaranteed by the General Act of 
the Conference of Berlin of 1885 which placed the Congo Free 
State, a sort of international colony rim by a private association 
headed by the king of the Belgians, under the protection of the 
Great Powers. As outspoken critics of the barbarous exploitation of 
native labour in the Congo, the Protestant missionaries were not in 
fact, treated equally. The commission recommended that the con¬ 
ference urge all signatories of the General Act of Berlin to enforce 
its provisions for protection of the native population and of 
missionary freedom. 16 

The prevalent theology of the time, and especially the Lutheran 
doctrine of The Two Realms, led the missionaries to eschew political 
agitation and to support established governments. This, not un¬ 
naturally, caused the native populations to regard missionaries as the 
harbingers of imperialism, a presumption not without foundation 
it was admitted at Edinburgh. In some parts of Africa, where the 
European government, depended upon the missionaries to supply 
linguists and maps, they were regarded as another form of colonial 
administrator. The missionaries in the Dutch East Indies were 
perhaps the most reactionary, if the report from that area to the 
commission was typical: it was the duty of mission societies not to 
educate the rice farmer beyond what his occupation required, thus 
supporting not only the established government but the established 
social order. The missionaries in China seemed the most liberal 
towards change: they would welcome social and political reform but 
felt that they, from an alien culture, should not attempt to prescribe 
the reforms necessary. 17 Insofar as reform depended on the Chinese 
government and Chinese society this would seem laudable and 
enlightened. In reality many reforms depended on European 
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governments, i.e. the governments of many of these missionaries, 
and their willingness to relinquish their treaty rights, e.g., the opium 
trade. By adopting a neutral attitude towards change, as the churches 
in Europe in die nineteenth century did towards social and economic 
change, the Christian missionaries in effect supported the status quo. 

In the mission field, as in nineteenth-century Europe, individual 
missionaries recognised particular injustices and tried to correct them. 
The commission realised that friction would exist between colonial 
governments and missions because not all governments had made 
‘the welfare of the people the ruling principle in their administration’. 
At Edinb urgh, the principle was publicly enunciated for the first 
rime which in 1919 applied to the League mandated territories and 
in 1945 to all dependent territories of states members of the United 
Nations, namely that ‘the interests of the inhabitants of these terri¬ 
tories are paramount’ (Article 73, United Nations Charter). 18 

The commission tried to reconcile the principle of supporting the 
established regime and the desire to work against the immoral 
governmental policies of legalised opium traffic, liquor traffic, and 
forced labour, by formulating principles to guide mission-govern¬ 
ment relationships. Basically these principles still supported the 
status quo; they pointed out die missionary’s legal status in inter¬ 
national law, his rights under it and the sovereignty of both the host 
state and his own over his actions. Missionaries should not, however, 
hesitate to petition the government as any alien had the right, but 
they should be prepared to take the consequences of their action. 19 

To further guide the missionary, a special committee recom¬ 
mended that an international committee composed of both mission 
leaders and men prominent in public life be established to deal with 
questions arising between missions and governments. The Continua¬ 
tion Committee, formed at the end of the conference, ignored this 
recommendation and took upon itself the burden of such action. 
There is no doubt that its members were highly qualified for this task 
and that at this time it could easily assume these extra duties. 20 But 
the chance was missed to form an international Christian body which 
would act as a world conscience, speaking out when confronted by 
issues such as the opium trade or the Congo problem. As it was, a 
body gready concerned with mission politics, trying to keep the con¬ 
servative Continentals with their doctrine of The Two Realms 
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cooperating with more liberal Anglo-American mission societies, 
acted much more cautiously, keeping its eyes only on problems 
which affected specific missions directly and ignoring its wider 
responsibility. International Christendom failed to seize the oppor¬ 
tunity offered and the world waited fifteen years, and a world war 
later, before the opportunity again arose which allowed the Christian 
churches to speak with a united voice to the world. 

In order to carry on the cooperation begun at Edinburgh, the 
conference created a Continuation Committee. It elected as its chair¬ 
man John R.Mott, who had so ably chaired the plenary sessions of 
the conference and who was also the general secretary of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation, and as its secretary Joseph H. Oldham, 
ymca secretary in Lahore, India, until invalided home, who had 
been the organising hand behind all preparations for Edinburgh. 
This predecessor organisation of the International Missionary 
Council has been given credit in this study for many international 
political actions which technically belong to other groups. A brief 
explanation of the international missionary organisation will clarify 
this apparent discrepancy. 

The Edinburgh Conference recommended that the mission 
societies present form themselves into national federations which 
would be represented on the Continuation Committee. The 
Conference of Missionary Societies in Great Britain and Ireland 
(cmsgbi) was founded in 1911. Technically acting only for the 
British societies, its standing committee (executive committee) 
counted among its members J.H. Oldham and, in fact, acted for the 
Continuation Committee in all matters concerning the British 
government. In North America the Committee of Reference and 
Counsel (executive committee) of the Foreign Missions Conference 
of North America acted in a similar capacity for the Continuation 
Committee with the United States government. It was possible for 
these national bodies to react more quickly than it would have been 
for an international official of the Continuation Committee, obliged 
to consult with all the national federations before officially com¬ 
mitting that body. As national organisations these federations were 
more influential with their own governments as possible sources of 
political support than an international organisation would have been. 
The French mission organisation, not representing a large proportion 
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of the population, accordingly influenced its government less. The 
German Missionsausschuss was influential in Germany in those areas 
in which it desired to act, but due to the prevalent theological 
attitude regarding the government as a separate and sovereign realm, 
it did not attempt to exercise as broad an influence as the Anglo- 
American bodies. 

The early influence of the Continuation Committee was exercised 
primarily through individuals acting in their private capacity. This 
was especially true in Great Britain where Members of Parliament 
interested in mission work had access to their party leaders, where 
missionary and church leaders could call upon politicians of their 
denomination, and where the archbishop of Canterbury, because of 
the position of the Established Church, was able to present the 
ecclesiastical viewpoint to the highest political powers. After the 
establishment of the cmsgbi and Oldham’s activity through it on 
behalf of the Continuation Committee, his intellectual perception 
and diplomatic manner developed a great personal influence with 
the departments with which he corresponded. 21 In the United States 
religious leaders such as John R.Mott, Charles S.Macfarland, general 
secretary of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, and Arthur J. Brown, Presbyterian mission leader, had 
direct access to the devout Presbyterian President Wilson and his 
executive departments. 

One outstanding example of the exercise of informal and formal 
influence by the mission societies occurred in 1912 when the 
Japanese government arrested a large number of Koreans, among 
fVipm many prominent Christians, for allegedly plotting the assas¬ 
sination of the Japanese governor-general. At die trial the Koreans 
alleged that torture had been used to secure the confessions which 
implicated many foreign missionaries, none of whom were allowed 
to testify. The Continuation Committee discussed the case and 
sponsored a meeting of mission society leaders and prominent 
laymen where it was recommended that the best Japanese, non- 
Christian lawyers be hired to take the case to the highest court in 
Japan. 22 In addition, the British and American mission societies made 
representations to the Japanese ambassadors in their respective 
capitals. It was undoubtedly this world-wide interest led and main¬ 
tained by the mission societies whose freedom was directly 
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threatened that transformed this case into a cause-celebre and caused 
the Japanese government to act with more care than had hitherto 
been the case. The appeal judge chosen was a Christian and of the 
hundred and five defendants found guilty in the court of the first 
instance, ninety-nine were acquitted on appeal and the sentences of 
the rest were disallowed and a new trial ordered. Thus can be seen 
the worldwide network of influence that could be put into motion 
on a problem of concern to the missionary movement. 


ECUMENICAL COOPERATION 

A movement of the churches between the two leading powers of 
Europe could not help but arouse attention in religious and peace 
circles elsewhere. An account of this work so fired the imagination 
of those attending the 1910 Lake Mohonk Conference on Inter¬ 
national Arbitration, a secular meeting, that they decided to devote 
their 19 n conference to a discussion of the role of the churches in 
promoting peace. That conference was attended by a British- 
German delegation from the Associated Councils which hoped to 
persuade the American churches to convene a world conference of 
all churches prior to the Third Hague Peace Conference in order to 
develop a plan of influence. 23 The American churches were particu¬ 
larly fitted for this task, it was felt, because of their position outside 
the rivalries of Europe, because of their strong peace sentiment, and 
because Andrew Carnegie had given them £100,000 for peace work. 
The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America formed a 
Commission on Peace and Arbitration and called for a World 
Conference of Churches to be held in August 1914. 

The fact that the two principal countries sending missionaries 
overseas were also the world’s two major political rivals created 
an interest in the peace question among members of the Continua¬ 
tion Committee. They saw this problem, as all others, from the 
point of view not of universal suffering but of the manner in which 
this problem would affect missions, e.g., the disruption of fmanrrs 
to the mission field and the moral and spiritual effect on native 
peoples of a war between Christian states. A committee was created 
to investigate in what ways the Continuation Committee could 
serve the cause of peace without departing from the principle of 
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Edinburgh limiting action to cooperation on missionary problems 
only. No report was ready by the 1913 meeting of the Continuation 
Committee, so the special committee’s existence was prolonged only 
to disappear, without ever having produced results, into the bowels 
of the war which erupted the following year, 25 a war showing 
clearly that the Church, as well as the secular agencies of the world, 
was as yet ill-equipped to serve the cause of peace adequately. 

Realists say that idealists (sometimes called Utopians to stress their 
impracticality) never accomplish anything because they do not take 
sufficient account of the ways of the world. The action of presenting 
a manifesto to The Hague Peace Conference was surely essentially 
a romantic one, that of Utopians. Yet from this idealistic action came 
the exchange visits of British and German churchmen who, because 
of their influential positions, could help mould the opinions of 
others. This produced an organisation which grew to eleven 
thousand members in the British Empire and three thousand six 
hundred in Germany, and its membership included many individuals 
prominent both as political and as lay leaders. Its work inspired 
thoughts for a larger organisation to include churches of all states. It 
motivated Andrew Carnegie to found the Church Peace Union 
which later fin ancia lly supported much of the international work of 
the churches. It also led to the founding of the World Affiance for 
Promoting International Friendship Through the Churches. In all 
this work the Christian leaders were raising in acute form, without 
positively intending to, the issue of the relationship of the Church to 
the social and political problems of the modem world. 

Certainly the Continuation Committee did not intend to raise the 
general question of the relationship of the Church to any of the non¬ 
spiritual problems of their proselytes. The mission leaders were un¬ 
willing to consider general problems other than from the narrow, 
parochial manner in which the missions, or more often a particular 
mission society, were affected. When offered the opportunity to 
broaden its scope in these early days it refused. The British Anti- 
Slavery and Aborigines Protection Society, surely an ally for the 
missions, invited the cooperation of the missionary organisation in 
helping to secure the protection of all native races. The committee 
stated that at that time its responsibilities did not extend so far and 
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referred the request to the cmsgbi which also replied that such 
cooperation was outside its sphere of responsibility. Even when a 
mission society asked for help in matters not directly related to 
missions, the cmsgbi, whose attitude reflected that of the Continua¬ 
tion Committee, felt that its functions did ‘not comprise taking 
action on public moral questions in general... but [were] limited to 
advising ... boards of mission societies in matters of difficulty that 
arise between them and the government [where] they [were] 
working.. ,’ 28 

This lack of cooperation with any non-mission society function 
was prevalent in the missionary movement until the 1930s, though 
there was some minor collaboration with other ecumenical organisa¬ 
tions. It would seem that such an attitude of narrow self-interest 
would lead to a lack of influence, but strangely enough the reverse 
was the case. It may have been that the single-mindedness of the 
mission leaders so concentrated their attention and effort as to enable 
them to see the actions begun through to a successful conclusion. 
These men, not accustomed to dealing with problems of power, 
gained experience as they empirically dealt with these issues in their 
early years. They were to grow still more rapidly in experience in 
their suddenly increased relations with government caused by the 
ensuing war. 
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Christians at War 


It is not surprising that the organisation devoted to Anglo-German 
fnendship should cease to exist when official friendship was brutally 
gelded by the swords of war; from August 1914 nothing more was 
heard from the Associated Councils. It is surprising that an organisa¬ 
tion founded to preserve the peace on the very eve of the greatest and 
most disastrous war Europe had ever known should wax in the heat 
of battle. The new World Alliance and the World Missionary 
Conference Continuation Committee, the two international 
Christian organisation remaining after the outbreak of war, con¬ 
centrated their energies in pragmatic fashion on the tasks for which 
they were best suited. Amid the printed propaganda engendering 
hate, some few World Alliance periodicals essayed to maintain 
rational thinking . Neutral sections of this new organisation offered 
t heir good offices to the belligerent powers; they further attempted 
to secure an international Christian witness of solidarity against the 
war from church leaders of both the belligerent and neutral states in 
order to illustrate the extent to which the populations did not sup¬ 
port the war. The missionary organisation busied itself with the 
problem of alien enemy missionaries in British and former German 
colonial areas, their expulsion and their treatment, and with the 
general regulations that were enacted to control all alien missionaries 
in the British Empire. The actions of World Alliance leaders in 
ur ging a non-vindictive peace, counselling against the building of a 
new hatred, and in cooperation with secular peace societies, in 
promoting the idea of a league to enforce the peace once it should be 
won will be discussed in the next chapter. 

POUNDING THE WORLD ALLIANCE 

Allen Baker and W.H.Dickinson attended the jubilee celebrations 
of the accession of Kaiser Wilhelm n in 1913 as representatives of the 
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Associated Councils. There they met Andrew Carnegie, the indus¬ 
trialist and philanthropist, who, deeply interested in Christian unity 
and peace movements, was impressed by the aims of their organisa¬ 
tion and its activities. On his return to America, Carnegie, after 
careful study of proposals drafted at his direction, took action on a 
project long at the back of his mind. At his invitation Protestant 
ministers, Roman Catholic bishops, and a Jewish rabbi organised 
themselves into the trustees of the Church Peace Union and accepted 
a $2-million gift to promote peace through the cooperation of all 
Christian churches. 1 

At the Lake Mohonk Conference on International Arbitration in 
1911, the American churches had already agreed to call a World 
Conference of Churches. The Swiss churches in January 1914, 
anxious about the preparedness campaigns being conducted by their 
neighbours after the second Balkan war of 1913, proposed a congress 
of European churches to discuss this ominous situation. The specific¬ 
ness of the subject of the conference did not meet with wide support 
in Europe, 2 but the American churches, so that the initiative should 
not be lost, proposed that a preliminary conference to their future 
World Conference of Churches be held. 

Allen Baker and Frederick Lynch, secretary of the Church Peace 
Union, in setding the preliminaries for this conference, had difficulty 
in gaining the cooperation of the diffident French Protestants. 3 In 
Belgium, however, they won even Roman Catholic agreement to 
hold a parallel conference on Christian support for peace through 
the cooperation of Cardinal Mercier and Monsieur A.Vanderpol, 
chairman of La Ligue Internationale des paeifistes catholiques. Both the 
Catholic conference, scheduled to take place in Liege, Belgium, on 
10 August, and the Protestant one, scheduled to convene in 
Constance, Germany, on 3 August, were financially supported by 
the Church Peace Union. 

Amid the confusion of German and French mobilisation, only 
seventy-five of the expected one hundred and fifty delegates had 
arrived at the Hotel Insel in Constance that summery Saturday of 
1 August 1914. As it was obvious that no more delegates could 
arrive, there was doubt among many of those assembled as to 
whether the conference should be convened at all. Recognising the 
historic greatness of the first international Christian peace conference, 

B* 
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even in the face of war, a majority of the delegates prevailed, and 
the conference was convened a day early. On Sunday evening, 
2 August 1914, in the historic hall where the Council of Constance 
had met exactly five centuries previously to restore peace within the 
Church, these delegates drafted the Constance Petition to the rulers 
of the world to perpetuate peace among the nations. 4 

The four resolutions there passed with limited debate became the 
first cry of the new-born international Christian organisation. The 
first affirmed that the promotion of international conciliation and 
friendship were Christian tasks; the second urged united Christian 
action in promoting these tasks. This body of representative Christians 
affir med what so many of their colleagues denied, that the Chinch 
in its institutional being had a legitimate and pressing interest in 
specific spheres (at this time still severely limited to the promotion of 
peace) hitherto regarded as secular. The third resolution suggested 
the organisational means of carrying out this influence in the world: 
national councils should be formed by the churches within each state 
to be coordinated by an international bureau. The fourth resolution 
created a committee (later called International Committee) to carry 
out the tasks here presented and to arrange for future meetings. 5 The 
conference, with the concurrence of the German delegates who had 
to remain behind, then adjourned to London before the German 
borders were closed. 

After an adventurous trip to London, the delegates awoke on 
5 August to find their worst fears realised: Europe was at war. The 
International Committee of the World Alliance of Churches for 
promoting International Friendship, as it called itself, appointed at 
Constance met and, subject to the approval of absent members, 
elected Allen Baker as chairman and W.HLDickinson and Frederick 
Lynch as executive secretaries.® These men, whose fervent hopes for 
mankind had been rudely dashed by the turn of events, did not 
despair, rather they became more determined to improve relation¬ 
ships between all peoples, even those at war. One of the men who 
returned from Constance, Henry T. Hodgkin, a Quaker, founded 
the Fellowship of Reconciliation, which became an international 
pacifist organisation of great repute. The others returned to their 
respective countries to organise themselves and their churches to 
work for peace. 
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In order to maintain communication between belligerents, 
Dr Benjamin F. Battin, Professor of German at Swarthmore College, 
Pennsylvania, was appointed international organiser of the World 
Alliance and travelled throughout warring Europe organising men 
for peace. Professor Battin arranged for the only international 
Christian meeting held during the war in which belligerents of both 
sides participated. This meeting, held in Berne, Switzerland, 25 to 
27 August 1915, by prior agreement was primarily an organisational 
one and the only non-organisational matter broached was a discus¬ 
sion of a spiritual ministry for prisoners of war. 7 Pastor Elie Gounelle 
of France pointed out that the title adopted in haste in London was 
incorrect; this was not an ‘Alliance of churches’; members acted in 
their individual capacities. It was agreed to adopt the rather cum¬ 
brous but more exact title ofWorld Alliance for Promoting Inter¬ 
national Friendship Through the Churches. 8 This change of the basis 
of organisation, due to the war, was unfortunate, for it somewhat 
delayed the official influence of the work of the Church for inter¬ 
national peace and friendship. Admittedly the individual participants 
were leaders in their churches, but even in plenary assembly they 
could not speak for their ecclesiastical constituencies, only for 
themselves. 


THE ALtlANCE AT WAR 

As the war dragged on - stalemate after victory after defeat - it was 
not surprising that bitterness should build up even among those of 
goodwill. The sources of information are no greater during wartime 
for Christians or their leaders than for other members of the com¬ 
munity. When a government attempts to shape opinion, the minrh 
of churchmen are no less affected than the minds of others of similar 
astuteness and intelligence. And so it was that Christians on both 
sides of the controversy were caught up in the great upsurge of un¬ 
controllable nationalism. With their superior education and, it is 
hoped, their superior intellect, they ought to have realised the extent 
to which reliable information was restricted and so to have restrained 
their readiness to engage in bitter public polemics. 

The first of a long and sterile public exchange of recriminations 
began with the German church leaders’ ‘Appeal to Evangelical 
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Christians Abroad’, issued in August 1914- Mutual accusations of 
war guilt, ill-conceived, extemporaneous public utterances dis¬ 
paraging German mission effort, the expulsion of German mission¬ 
aries from British and German colonies coupled with their alleged 
ill-treatment® led Archbishop Nathan Soderblom to write after that 
holocaust: ‘During the war Christians and servants of the Church in 
the separate countries took part in national self-adoration in a way 
that we should like to delete from the pages of history .’ 10 

While the most rational man cannot entirely separate his emotions 
from his intellect, he may attenuate the effect of his prejudices on his 
thinking and decisions by recognising their existence. Some of the 
English and German members of the newly formed World Alliance 
consciously took upon themselves the role of acting as their country¬ 
men’s rational selves. Die Eiche was transformed from a ‘Quarterly 
Devoted to the Improvement of Friendly Relations between Great 
Britain and Germany’ into ‘An Organ for Social and International 
Ethics’ without missing an issue. Traces of the censor, still visible in 
the missing paragraphs of its wartime articles, testify to its attempts 
at rationality. Goodwill, successor to The Peacemaker, sought out and 
published articles from the German press on the question of responsi¬ 
bility for the war, thus hoping to soften the paean of national self- 
righteousness. 

The existence of the World Alliance surely aided those who 
desired to maintain a balanced view of the causes for, and conduct of, 
the war. This small group disciplined itself so as not to add to the 
fuels of hate and preached friendship of all peoples to the extent of 
becoming unpopular in its own country. It was this group which was 
able after the war to mediate between the rash churchmen of both 
sides who had joined with the official voices of hate but who finally 
realised that, in spite of some grievances, reconciliation had to take 
place before reconstruction of Christian unity could begin and its 
influence on the world grow. 

To follow the various peace initiatives made by all sides in this 
war is to follow a tortuous path. President Wilson initiated efforts 
in late 1914 and early 1915, but they came to nothing. 11 The leaders 
of the Christian churches in the neutral lands were not less reticent. 
The Most Reverend Nathan Soderblom, elected archbishop of 
Uppsala and primate of Sweden just before the outbreak of war, 
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immediately used the inchoate organisation of the newly founded 
World Alliance as a possible meeting ground for the Great Powers. 
Unfortunately for his project, he was unable to gain the positive 
support and cooperation of the church leaders in the belligerent 
states. 12 The churches which had not corporately exerted their moral 
power in opposition to the state for three centuries were not about 
to begin at this critical time in their nations’ history. 

As war-weariness grew, Professor Battin presented a plan, with 
the approval of the Netherlands’ minister of foreign affairs, Dr 
Loudon, in the belligerent capitals for mediation by a conference 
of neutral states, but without result. This was followed by a goodwill 
mission in December 1915 of Dr Charles S. Macfarland, general 
secretary of the Federal Council. Although received cordially by 
British and German church leaders, the intransigent stand of the 
French Christians for a public admission of war-guilt by the German 
Christians doomed the visit. 13 One of President Wilson’s final peace 
efforts, that of 18 December 19x6, encouraged Macfarland again to 
act with other American Christian leaders to elicit favourable 
responses from the British and German ambassadors in Washington. 14 
Needless to say the results were barren. As America entered the war, 
the torch of peacemaker passed to the neutral European Christian 
leaders. 

War-weariness grew on all sides in 1917. The military disasters of 
the previous year seemed about to be repeated as the French attacked 
the strengthened ‘Hindenburg Line’ positions to which the Germans 
had repaired in strength. There were strikes in Berlin, the Reichstag 
was restless; there was unrest in France and mutiny among the 
troops. The Swedish national council of the World Alliance took 
advantage of this feeling to issue an appeal in May calling for a 
speedy peace. 15 The socialists as well as the Christians were weary of 
war; in July Dutch and Christian socialists called for a socialist con¬ 
ference to discuss a peace without indemnities and without annexa¬ 
tions. The British, French and Italian governments (though not the 
Central Powers), refused passports to their nationals, and the con¬ 
ference was no longer of practical use to end the war. 

That same July, a manifesto inspired by Archbishop Soderblom 
and issued by neutral church leaders offering their good offices went 
unnoticed. On 1 August, Pope Benedict xv invited the warring 
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states to make a peace based on no indemnities or reparations and 
no territorial adjustments except by agreement. This action met 
with a more favourable response from the Central Powers than the 
Allies. By late August the Pope’s proposals, too, had been forgotten. 
Archbishop Soderblom continued his initiatives, this time by 
proposing a conference of neutral and belligerent Christian leaders. 
His invitations of October 1917, February 1918, and September 1918 
were in each case rejected either directly by the Allied churchmen 
themselves or indirectly by their governments’ refusal of passports. 

Macfarland, Battin, Soderblom made their mediative efforts to 
end the war. How could they, even in their naivete, have possibly 
conceived of success where men with power had failed: men with 
secular power such as President Wilson, men with diplomatic power 
such as the Pope ? How could they have conceived that the nascent 
organisation of the World Alliance could have more success than 
the powerful, well organised, venerable Vatican diplomatic service ? 
Yet the significance of these actions lay not in their chances of 
success or their probability of failure, but that such actions were 
taken by men representing churches, representing institutional 
Christendom - at least the neutral part of it. These actions expressed 
a concern of the churches for the world, a recognition, however 
imprecise, of Christian responsibility for actions of the state. 

MISSION SOCIETIES AT WAR 

The wartime activity of the World Alliance leaders recounted above 
were directed towards the grand quest for peace and goodwill rather 
than towards solutions to specific concrete problems. The inter¬ 
national missionary organisation, true to the pattern it had followed 
from its inception, was not concerned with the general problem of 
war and suffering but with the particular problems affecting 
missions created by this war. The Continuation Committee itself, 
in order not to compromise its neutrality, did not meet during the 
war. 18 The secretariat existed in a somewhat dormant state and both 
Oldham and his assistant Kenneth Maclennan offered their services 
to the Standing Committee of the cmsgbi. 

The wartime problems of the international missionary movement 
fell into two areas: those matters directly concerned with German 
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missions including the expulsion of German missionaries from their 
fields of work and those indirect results of the policy towards German 
missions which eventually affected all alien missionaries within the 
British Empire and, indeed, once the principle of permits was 
established, throughout the missionary world. The cmsgbi was 
the missionary organisation best placed to carry out international 
action on the German mission problem, which was limited almost 
exclusively to the extensive British-controlled areas of the world to 
which Germany had, since the Evangelical Awakening of the early 
nineteenth century, been sending her missionary sons. Necessity for 
some manifestly international action by mission societies immedi¬ 
ately after the war led to the founding of an Emergency Committee 
of Co-operating Missions consisting of Allied and such neutral 
members as might care to join, but it in fact was little used. 17 

War hysteria in Great Britain and the United States led to the 
persecution of innocent people with German names and the banning 
of German music and language teaching. One official manifestation 
of such hysteria in the British (and French) Empire was the harrying 
of German missionaries. At first only those of military age were 
interned to prevent the possibility of their returning home and 
fighting in the German army. Although the older men and women 
carried on their work with strict neutrality, they, too (except in 
South Africa), were soon interned as enemy aliens. Finally in 
August 1915 the government of India, followed precipitately by the 
Colonial Office, ordered the expulsion from its territory of all 
German missionaries except those of military age, thereby doing an 
injustice to the missionaries who had acquitted themselves of their 
obligation of neutrality and to thousands of converts who were left 
without leadership. Although the missionaries were charged with 
behaving in a manner prejudicial to British interests, such charges 
were never substantiated. Indeed a postwar statement by the India 
Office that the expulsion was ‘essentially preventive in character’ 18 
indicated the true extent of German political action in missionary 
guise. The French avoided Anglo-Saxon hypocrisy regarding their 
expulsion of the German missionaries: ‘Apres les affreuses batailles 
et bombardements, comment voulez-vous que l’on laisse les mis¬ 
sions d’origine allemande dans les colonies?’ 19 The legality of such 
a decision based on national sovereignty cannot be questioned. 
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Nevertheless, it did mark the end in international law of the practice, 
from an era of less total war, whereby those aliens engaged in peace¬ 
ful pursuits should not be arbitrarily expelled upon outbreak of war. 

Following the expulsion of German missionaries, the archbishop 
of Canterbury was informally warned, in December 1915, that the 
government would in all probability exclude German missions from 
India following the war. 20 Oldham, to whom he immediately com¬ 
municated this information, perceived that discrimination against 
missionaries of any nationality by a Christian state would create a 
precedent eagerly subscribed to by many non-Christian powers? 
e.g., Japan would be only too happy to exclude troublesome 
missionaries from Korea. Upon representations by Oldham, the 
Indian government agreed to avail itself of the ‘knowledge and 
practical experience’ of the cmsgbi before taking any decisions on 
the post-war position of non-British missions. 21 

The cmsgbi was itself divided on the reasonableness of the 
government’s position. For example, one eminent British divine, 
evidently blaming German national defects on their theological 
orientation, wrote to Oldham that he sincerely hoped that ‘after 
the war, Lutheran missionaries would be transferred beyond the 
limits of the British Empire’. 22 It was hoped, however, that the 
whole problem would be postponed until after the war when calmer 
counsel would prevail. The India Office forced the issue in Autumn 
1917, when it communicated to Oldham its proposals for the 
exclusion of enemy missionaries and the requirement of a licence for 
all other alien missionaries. A deputation of the mission society 
leaders led by Archbishop Davidson met with representatives of the 
India, Colonial and Foreign Offices on 12 December 1917, to dis¬ 
cuss mission society objections to the proposals and to offer the 
assistance of the cmsgbi in devising means of ensuring the loyalty 
of foreign missionaries without impinging on the principle of 
missionary freedom. In their eagerness to appear reasonable in time 
of war, the mission leaders agreed to a permit system as a temporary 
abridgement to the traditional independence of mission societies 
from governments, 23 a temporary condition which, alas for mission¬ 
ary freedom, lasted throughout the inter-war period. Negotiations 
over the details, negotiations in which the mission leaders gave 
much more than they received, lasted nearly a year. 
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The government of India, still faithfully trailed by the Colonial 
Office, communicated its decision regarding missionary controls to 
Oldham in late 1918 after the Armistice. They were proclaimed 
early in 1919 while public emotions were still at a fever pitch from 
the political haranguing of the ‘khaki election’ in which both 
political parties vied in promising punishment for the wicked 
Germans. The readmittance to India of missionaries and mission 
societies of alien enemy nationality was prohibited for an indefinite 
period. A separate memorandum applied to the controls on three 
different classes of mission societies: (1) British, Canadian and 
American, (2) Roman Catholic, and (3) neutral. Memorandum A 
provided that the British, Canadian and American national mission 
organisations were responsible for policing their mission societies, 
insuring that no missionaries of ‘enemy extraction or suspected 
association’ were sent to India and declaring corporately their 
obedience to, and respect of, the established government. Memo¬ 
randum B applied mutatis mutandis to Roman Catholic missionaries 
with the cardinal archbishop of Westminster as the responsible 
agent. Memorandum C provided a means whereby neutral societies 
not under the above categories could gain entrance for their mis¬ 
sionaries. Every foreigner desiring to engage in, or already engaged 
in, ‘philanthropic, educational or medical work’ was required ‘to 
take out a permit authorising him to carry on his vocation’. 

If, as Oldham had hoped, a decision on the problem of control of 
alien missionaries could have been postponed until after the war 
when passions had cooled, missionary freedom might have been 
preserved. The government, however, forced the mission societies* 
hand in the last bitter year of the war. Those who opposed the 
government’s demands did not wish to appear too unreasonable or 
idealistic and committed themselves to some form of control on 
enemy aliens who might otherwise run loose throughout the 
Empire. The cmsgbi’s public optimism that the restrictions made 
in wartime would be done away with on the return of peace was 
regarded as an apologia for its failure to attain ‘the freedom of 
missions from the ticket system’. 24 Although the absolute exclusion 
of German missionaries was lifted in 1925, the other controls were 
far from being the brief and temporary expedient believed. 
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The actions and thoughts of the two branches of the Ecumenical 
Movement during this period maintained the trend begun by them 
from their inception; the missionary organisation concentrated 
solely on missionary aspects of questions that arose rather than 
attempting to ameliorate the general effects of the war. The World 
Alliance, on the other hand, continued the tradition of the Associated 
Councils and considered problems from a broader moral aspect. 
Not that the problems themselves were less well defined than the 
mission societies’, e.g., the Alliance strove to counter propaganda, at 
least among Christian circles; it offered its good offices both directly 
through its leaders and indirectly by attempting to hold an inter¬ 
national Christian council with participants from all the belligerents 
and, as shall be described in the following chapter, a consistent 
campaign was waged for a non-vindictive peace and for a postwar 
league of nations. While clearly defined, these problems did not 
affect the World Alliance directly and solely, but only inasmuch as 
the national councils were part of the larger society confronted by 
these problems and which would benefit from the success of the 
efforts to solve them. 

The methods of action of both bodies were similar. Each depended 
on its national organisations for initiatives. The World Alliance, 
except for the one international meeting arranged by Professor 
Battin in Berne and one offer of good offices by him through the 
Netherlands’ foreign minister, acted principally through the neutral 
national councils: the Swedes and the Americans. The missionary 
efforts were proceeded with primarily by Oldham through a national 
organisation of one of the belligerents: the cmsgbi. Inasmuch as 
the Continuation Committee was hardly four years old when war 
broke out and its final form of organisation had not yet been decided 
upon, this was not surprising. In the case of Great Britain its represen¬ 
tative government was more responsive to the opinion of organised 
groups - power-centres in its pluralistic society - within its own 
borders than it would have been to some vague international organis¬ 
ation unrepresentative of the power structure of its own body 
politic. 

Those who regard themselves as realists in international affairs 
would surely characterise the attempts of those two bodies to modify 
the actions of sovereign states at war as utopian, that is as idealistic 
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and unrealistic and, therefore, useless. And yet was it? Surely the 
World Alliance’s attempts to counter propaganda were useful and 
practical. Idealistic, useless, utopian, perhaps, in comparing the 
magnitude of the task to the resources available to it. Had the 
resources been greater, on the other hand, it is doubtful whether 
even in Great Britain the undermining of the public confidence in 
its own national righteousness by extensive, near-objective publica¬ 
tions would have been tolerated. It has already been noted that the 
small resources of Die Eiche were the object of attention by the 
German censor. Did not the Alliance’s very idealism in attempting 
the impossible with inadequate resources, then, contribute to a 
limited attainment of its objectives? Idealistic and useful, it was able 
to counter the governmental propaganda within a small but not 
uninfluential circle. 

The realists should be pleased, however, with the mission societies’ 
realism in giving in to governmental pressure for the control of 
alien missionaries. No idealism here! In return for their realism, they 
obtained, it is true, certain concessions from the government; how¬ 
ever, would they not have achieved their ultimate goal of missionary 
freedom after the war, had they been idealistic and held out for no 
less? Draconian measures promulgated during wartime subjecting 
alien missionaries to stringent controls would have seemed so un¬ 
reasonable after the war that they would have been easier to have 
rescinded than those measures which had been pronounced reason¬ 
able and approved, during the war, by the international missionary 
machinery through the cmsgbi. 

The obsession of Oldham with attempting realistic policies, want¬ 
ing to appear ‘reasonable’ to government officials who were engaged 
in fighting for the existence of their raison d'etre, was the adumbration 
of the Niebuhrian concept of political action by the Church. Oldham 
would allow principle to be tempered by realism in his negotiations 
with government: 

If we allow our aims in this sphere to be governed by sentiment or by an 
idealism which fails to take into account the real facts of political life, we 
are in danger of accomplishing nothing. 25 

It may have been this concept, along with the mission practice of 
reacting only to situations which affected missions directly, that 
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accounted for the future success of the international missionary body 
in the realm of missions and government. 

It can only be said that in this war period neither group achieved 
very remarkable results in terms of what they attempted to do: the 
missionaries were expelled, leaving an impossible burden on British, 
American, Canadian, and Scandinavian missionaries; alien mission¬ 
aries throughout the Empire were subjected to a permit system. The 
somewhat harsh handling of the wartime German mission problem, 
or rather the creating of a problem where none existed, when seen 
against the background of national vilification was not surprising. It 
was used as a propaganda weapon by the Germans in their relations 
with the neutral Christians and within Germany, too. These ill- 
considered wartime actions would have been forgotten with the 
peace had they not been aggravated by the implication of the general 
untrustworthiness of German missions by their continued exclusion 
from former mission fields and by the more general question of war- 
guilt which was persistently brought up in religious, as well as 
secular, spheres for over a decade. 

The World Alliance did no better: it reached only a few of the 
Christian leaders with its counter-propaganda. Its offers of good 
offices and an international Christian meeting during the war were 
rejected. Yet the ‘Constance Petition’ urging peace, the plea of the 
British group of the World Affiance on 4 August 19x4, for neutrality. 
Archbishop Soderblom’s appeals for peace and his proposed wartime 
meetings, the attempts of the cmsgbi to shed light on the charges 
of brutality to German missionaries, all suggested that these bodies, 
by their very existence, might encourage a more balanced view 
among some Christians regarding the course of the war and the 
‘humanity’ of the opponent. Offering a counterbalance to the 
egotistical and self-righteous views expressed by those Christians 
entrapped in the net of nationalism, these bodies provided a vehicle 
for encouraging reconciliation between Christians when the 
slaughter was over. 

When it is considered that states go to war to protect what they 
feel are threats to their national existence, it is unlikely that they will 
modify their policies at the behest of pressure groups. It was, there¬ 
fore, quite natural that the efforts of these Christian bodies should for 
the greater part fail to achieve realisation, for they were attempting 
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to moderate the complete abandon with which the states were 
protecting their very being. Yet the ultimate significance of these 
efforts lies not in the fact that they failed, or even in their success 
had this been achieved, but in their having been attempted. The 
Church showed its determination to exercise its right to speak on 
and judge affairs of state by some standard other than that of 
expediency. The Church itself, or those individuals speaking for it, 
had not thought out exacdy what that standard should be; it was not 
even to be recognised for nearly two decades that a special formula¬ 
tion of this ethic might be required for a modem society based on 
groups as opposed to an older type ethic based on the individual, 
the traditional Gestalt within which Protestant leaders were still 
thinking. The politically naive formulation which resulted from the 
inter-personal Christian ethic being transferred to an international 
plane, that states must behave subject to the same moral principles 
as individuals, may nevertheless have served the useful purpose of 
pointing out the deficiency in Christian social thinking in the 
twentieth century. 



4 Christians and the 
Peace 


The war was over! Popular relief was tremendous; crowds danced in 
the streets of the capitals and villages of the Old World and the New! 
The war was over... for the Allies and their Associates. Except for 
the fighting, wartime conditions continued for the Central Powers 
for six more painful months as a result of the Allied blockade. 
President Wilson, much to the consternation of the European 
leaders, chose to attend the Peace Conference in person. Crossing 
the Atlantic on a former German luxury liner, he arrived to the 
acclamations of the crowds in Brest and Paris. He made a less 
triumphal but still impressive tour of England before travelling to 
Rome where he was greeted as ‘Wilson, god of peace’. 

The Congress of Westphalia which disposed of the problems of 
Europe lasted twenty-one months; the Paris Peace Conference 
which disposed of the problems of the world was concluded in 
four. Some sixty-odd commissions held over sixteen hundred 
meetings arranging the future of millions of individuals, many yet 
unborn. It is small wonder that haste and confusion were the hall¬ 
marks of the negotiations. Participants in the conference have been 
alike in stressing this tremendous confusion, the ever-present short¬ 
age of time, the working late and arising early. Under such con¬ 
ditions it is little wonder that tempers were frayed and feelings were 
hard. Under such conditions it is a wonder that the representatives 
of the mission societies, a very small number among the multitude 
of groups wishing to make their voices heard at Paris, should have 
attained access to the mighty. The lobbying was, in fact, conducted 
principally by Oldham from London, acting on behalf of the British 
and American mission societies with the support of the French. 
Though American chinch and mission leaders were in and out of 
Paris on ecclesiastical business, it was not until March 1919 that the 
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Foreign Missions Conference of North America sent delegates to 
Paris to watch over American mission interests through the American 
delegation. 

As the multitudinous peace delegates for the thirty-two victorious 
powers hurried from one commission meeting to another or stayed 
up late correcting drafts of the following day’s proposals or the 
proces-verbaux of that afternoon’s negotiations, it is little wonder 
that they had no time to read the rather obscure publications of the 
World Alliance and understand to what extent there was sentiment 
for a just peace. Lloyd George’s ‘khaki election’, won on pandering 
to the hatreds created by wartime propaganda, led many to think 
otherwise. More than one commentator on the negotiations and 
final treaty have pointed out how little any one person or group 
among the negotiators themselves understood the sum of the 
individual ‘reasonable’ claims before they appeared together in the 
final stages of the drafting. 1 

As opposed to the World Alliance campaign for a just peace and a 
league of nations, which will be discussed below, the international 
missionary movement, responsible for the major Christian lobbying 
at the Peace Conference, continued its previous policy of influencing 
only specific provisions which it felt necessary or desirable for the 
missionary movement. This concentration on particular provisions 
instead of a general goal may account for the success of this lobbying 
operation in terms of achieving a major portion of its aim. The two 
principal objectives sought in the Covenant itself were a guarantee of 
freedom of religion for all peoples and a special guarantee for native 
populations of the mandated areas of freedom of conscience as well 
as freedom of missionary activity there for the Europeans. Not 
content with generalities, the mission leaders also desired each 
mandate agreement, in addition to any guarantees in the Covenant, 
to contain specific provisions protecting freedom of conscience and 
missionary activity in the mandated territory concerned. 2 Realising 
that the General Act of Berlin of 1885 would be revised, the mission 
societies set as their goal for any revision the maintenance of their 
guarantees of protection in central Africa. Finally, it was well 
known early in the negotiations that the conditions of peace would 
be harsh and that private German property in Allied territories 
would be confiscated. Mission society property was private 
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property; at all costs the mission societies wanted the peace treaties 
to preserve this property - representing the sacrifices of generations - 
intact. 


FRBEDOM OF RELIGION 

President Wilson on his way to Europe aboard the George Washington 
promised the American delegation, ‘Tell me what’s right and I’ll 
fight for it’. His idealism coupled with his deep religious feeling 
made him susceptible to exhortations from the American religious 
leaders whom he knew well.® It may have been their influence which 
prompted him to add to his third (the Second Paris) draft of the 
Covenant of 20 January 1919, the following article on religious 
liberty: 

Recognising religious persecution and intolerance as fertile sources of war, 
the Powers signatory hereto agree, and the League of Nations shall 
exact from all states seeking admission to it the promise, that they will 
malff; no law prohibiting or interfering with the free exercise of religion, 
and that they will in no way discriminate, either in law, or in fact, against 
those who practise any particular creed, religion or belief whose practices 
are not inconsistent with public order or public morals. 4 

This principle was accepted by Lord Robert Cecil and it appeared 
in the Hurst-Miller Draft of 2 February. 5 The Commission on the 
League of Nations considered various drafts of the article and it 
met with general favour. Baron Makino of Japan proposed an 
amendment to this article calling for equal treatment of nationals of 
members of the League on the territory of all other member states. 
Although this would obviously apply to nationals of countries of 
the same race, it was felt by many to be a disguised plea for racial 
equality. 

Certainly William Morris Hughes, prime minister of Australia, 
very much afraid of limitless waves of Asiatic immigration, so 
considered it and fought tenaciously against its acceptance. Baron 
Makino modified the wording, but in Hughes’s view it still posed a 
threat to the ‘White Australia’ policy. President Wilson apparently 
favoured this additional attestation to liberalism. Hughes, however, 
manoeuvred Wilson into a difficult position: he called a press 
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conference of American reporters to explain the Makino amend¬ 
ment and waited for the reaction. Strong feeling was registered, 
especially from California where the Orientals were looked upon 
as an economic threat. It is a matter of conjecture whether it was 
this American reaction or an agreement with the British who also 
opposed the amendment, but less vociferously, that changed 
Wilson’s position. Baron Makino insisted on a vote on the amend¬ 
ment in the commission which passed it eleven to six. Wilson 
infuriated and surprised the group by ruling it had failed to pass 
because of the lack of a unanimous vote, sadly realising that the 
price paid for the amendment was the entire article on religious 
liberty.® 

Even before the outcome of the religious-liberty article was in 
doubt, Oldham was working to have a clause inserted in the 
mandates article (Article 22 in the Covenant’s final form), guarantee¬ 
ing freedom of conscience to both the indigenous population and 
foreigners in the mandated areas as well as freedom for missionaries 
to carry on their calling unhindered. This principle was important, 
Oldham wrote with his usual prescience, because ‘we shall then have 
established a standard and can use this as a lever to get the Powers to 
conform to this standard in their own colonies’. 7 

A member of the British delegation in Paris favourable to the 
missionary movement telephoned Oldham on 3 February that the 
draft terms of the mandates article contained no provision for 
religious toleration. 8 Oldham immediately contacted Archbishop 
Davidson who that same day wrote to Lord Robert Cecil: 

I know nothing about this and of course am in no way privy to any 
arrangements now being fashioned... I trust that care is being definitely 
taken in the preparation of all mandates to ensure that they make adequate 
provision for liberty of conscience in religious matters and for religious 
toleration in the largest sense. 9 

On 4 February the British delegation submitted an amendment to 
this article which included the following provision: 

Other peoples, especially those of Central Africa, are at such a stage that 
the Mandatory must be responsible for the administration of their 
territory subject to conditions which will guarantee freedom of conscience 
or religion. 10 
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This amendment, as it finally appeared in Article 22 of the covenant 
provided: 

(5) Other peoples, especially those of Central Africa, are at such a stage 
that the Mandatory must be responsible for the administration of the 
territory under conditions which will guarantee freedom of conscience 
and religion, subject only to the maintenance of public order and morals, 
the prohibition of abuses such as the slave trade, the arms traffic and the 
liquor traffic, and the prevention of the establishment of fortifications or 
military and naval bases and of military training of the natives for other 
than police purposes and the defence of territory, and will also secure 
equal opportunities for the trade and commerce of other Members of the 
League. 

In this instance, through personal contacts in strategic places (with 
delegates sympathetic to the missionary cause) and in high places 
(with the archbishop of Canterbury associated with the most 
powerful political offices), the Christian lobby was effective. How¬ 
ever, in this case there was no powerful political opposition, in 
Hughes’s case one might say ‘national interest’, to fight against; at 
most indifference was the enemy. 

There is no indication that the mission societies were aware of the 
fight carried on by President Wilson against the outright annexation 
- with no international protection for any group - of the former 
German colonies, or even that they supported his Fifth Point 
regarding the impartial settlement of colonial claims on the principle 
that ‘the interests of the populations concerned must have equal 
weight with the equitable claims of the government whose title is 
to be determined’, interests which the World Missionary Conference 
at Edinburgh stated should have precedence over the claims of 
European governments. Nor is there evidence that the mission 
societies supported the Third of his Four Points of n February 1918, 
against territorial aggrandisement as a spoil of war. Or perhaps it 
was only that they had more faith than actuality would allow that 
all Wilson’s points were the actual basis of negotiations. 

The relative acquiescence of the British government to a mandates 
system for the central African colonies was a contrast to the un¬ 
compromising demands of Australia (Hughes), New Zealand 
(Massey) and Japan (Makino) for the annexation of the neighbouring 
German islands and of South Africa (Botha and Smuts) for the 
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annexation of German South-West Africa. Prime Minister Massey, 
under the influence of Lloyd George, was willing to compromise, 
but Hughes remained Wilson’s bete noire , adamantly refusing them 
mandate status, fearing that the required non-discrimination clause 
would open these islands to limitless Asiatic immigration. 11 At this 
point the Peace Conference almost broke up over this mutual 
obduracy. It is true that a representative of the Federal Council had 
submitted a memorandum to Colonel House for transmission to the 
president concerning the need for missionary protection in the 
Pacific Islands as well, 12 but it was undoubtedly Wilson’s own 
exalted ideals rather than any religious pressure that forced him 
tenaciously to refuse annexation. The compromise resulting from 
this deadlock was a new type of mandate, the ‘C’ mandate, which 
allowed the territories in question to be governed as though they 
were parts of the national territory and thus omitted the ‘equal 
opportunities’ phrase of Paragraph 5 of the mandates article which 
described the ‘B’ mandates. 

Article 22 (6) There are territories, such as South-West Africa and certain 
of the South Pacific Islands, which, owing to the sparseness of their 
population, or their small size, or their geographical contiguity to the 
territory of the Mandatory, and other circumstances, can be best adminis¬ 
tered under the laws of the mandatory as integral portions of its territory, 
subject to the safeguards above mentioned in the interests of the indigenous 
population. 

It will be noted that ‘subject to the safeguards above mentioned in 
the interests of the indigenous population’ seemed to extend the 
freedom of conscience and religion to these mandates too. The 
missionaries had made their point; enforcing it might prove more 
difficult. 

The advanced state of the parts of the Turkish Empire, as stated in 
Paragraph 4 of the same article, doubtless led to the respect for the 
integrity of these new states in not burdening them with restrictions 
unworthy of a sovereign state, even at the behest of the Christian 
lobby. For these ‘A’ mandates it was only provided: 

Article 22 (4) Certain communities formerly belonging to the Turkish 
Empire have reached a stage of development where their existence as 
independent nations can be provisionally recognised subject to the 
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rendering of administrative advice and assistance by a Mandatory until 
such limp as they are able to stand alone. The wishes of these com¬ 
munities must be a principal consideration in the selection of the 
Mandatory. 

The international missionary organisation was not discouraged by 
the setbacks in Article 22 nor overly confident with its victory in the 
case of German central Africa. Oldham planned that, in addition to 
the protection afforded by Article 22, each mandate agreement 
should contain a provision for freedom of conscience and missionary 
activity. At the Council of Four meeting of 3 May 1919, Lloyd 
George told Wilson that he wanted to settle the individual mandate 
provisions because he was being strongly pressed to insert a condition 
in the mandate agreements similar to Wilson’s proposal for religious 
equality in Poland. ‘The Mission Societies were afraid otherwise 
certain churches would exclude other churches’, he remarked. 13 
The lobbying tactics devised by Oldham had filtered through to the 
very top! 

Wilson had agreed as early as January 1919 that the German 
colonies would not be returned to Germany, and, according to 
David Hunter Miller, the allocation of these territories had already 
been tacidy agreed upon at the meeting of the Council of Ten on 
30 January 1919. Germany, however, had renounced in the Treaty 
of Versailles her overseas possessions ‘in favour of the Principal 
Allied and Associated Powers’. It was, therefore, these Powers and 
not the League of Nations which could dispose of them. The ‘B’ 
and ‘C’ mandates were formally allocated at the Supreme Council 
meeting of 7 May 1919. 14 (The ‘A’ mandates were not allocated 
until 25 April 1920, at a Supreme Council meeting held in San Remo, 
Italy, at which the United States, which had already withdrawn 
from further negotiations because of the election results, was present 
as an observer only). 16 

After deciding that the mandate agreements would be drawn up 
by the Allied and Associated Powers and then submitted to the 
League Council for approval in accordance with Article 22 of the 
Covenant, a committee headed by Lord Milner was appointed to 
begin framing the agreements for the ‘B’ and ‘C’ mandates in July 
1919 in London. Those working on the committee were not allowed 
to forget the missionary interest. The archbishop of Canterbury 
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reminded British members of the committee of the continued 
concern of the churches in these agreements and Colonel House, for 
the Americans, proposed a clause protecting missions; 19 Oldham 
closely followed the status of the negotiations through his contacts 
on the committee. 17 In fact, all the provisions requested by the 
missionary leaders were met explicitly or implicitly except the 
guarantee of the right to change one’s religion without suffering 
civil disabilities, a condition which existed in Moslem areas. Lord 
Milner wrote to Archbishop Davidson that he should find the 
agreements satisfactory. The Milner Committee’s work was not 
approved by the Allied and Associated governments before the 
Peace Conference ended. Nevertheless, the general formulas agreed 
upon there were followed in the mandates agreements as later 
drawn up. 

With the thoroughness one came to expect of Oldham, the 
international missionary organisation maintained a close watch on 
the negotiation and approval of mandate agreements until the last 
one came into force in 1923. Although moving ahead slightly in 
time, it would be instructive at this point to consider the further 
actions of the missionary movement in exerting pressure to guaran¬ 
tee to themselves and their converts this freedom of conscience. A 
case in point is the drafting and approval of the Palestine Mandate 
Agreement submitted by the British government to the League 
Council for approval. Oldham was dissatisfied with its provisions, 
and the mission bodies proposed that (1) the freedom of conscience 
clause include a special guarantee of freedom to change one’s faith 
without incurring civil disabilities, (2) the religious communities not 
be limited to providing schools for their own communities only, and 
(3) missionary enterprises should not be singled out for govern¬ 
mental supervision as Article 16 of the Agreement provided. The 
Foreign Office refused to entertain these objections as presented 
by the archbishop of Canterbury on the grounds that the agreement 
had already been approved by the cabinet. The Foreign Office did 
take advantage of a delay in consideration of the agreement by the 
League Council to please the mission societies by changing the 
missionary enterprises mentioned in their third objection to ‘religious 
or eleemosynary bodies’. 19 The mission societies were sometimes 
beaten by governmental semantics! 
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An eighteen-month delay in approval of all mandate agreements 
was caused by American objection to Council action without 
American concurrence to the agreements as one of the Allied and 
Associated Powers to whom the territories in question had been 
surrendered. Negotiations were conducted with the separate 
mandatory powers to ensure protection of American rights in the 
mandated areas. One of the specific objections was to the guarantee 
of religious freedom in the ‘B’ mandates which, it was felt, con¬ 
tained an escape clause which rendered the protection nugatory. 
This objection, a result of representations made by John R.Mott on 
behalf of the American mission societies directly to President 
Harding and his secretary of state, resulted in a change in the clause 
in question. 20 An example of a ‘B’ mandate agreement, that of 
Great Britain for Tanganyika, illustrates the extent of the protection 
finally attained. 

Article 8 . The Mandatory shall ensure in the territory complete freedom of 
conscience and the free exercise of all forms of worship which are con¬ 
sonant with public order and morality; missionaries who are nationals of 
States Members of the League of Nations shall be free to enter the territory 
and to travel and reside therein, to acquire and possess property to erect 
religious buildings and to open schools throughout the territory; it being 
understood, however, that the Mandatory shall have the right to exercise 
such control as may be necessary for the maintenance of public order and 
good government, and to take all measures required for such control. 21 

An example of an ‘A’ mandate agreement, that of Great Britain 
for Mesopotamia, illustrates the protection afforded in a religiously 
mixed state to the separate communities as well as to missionary 
enterprises. 

Article 8 . The Mandatory will ensure to all complete freedom of con¬ 
science and the free exercise of all forms of worship, subject only to the 
maintenanc e of public order and morals. No discrimination of any kind 
shall be made between the inhabitants of Mesopotamia on the ground of 
race, religion or language- 

The right of each community to maintain its own schools for the 
education of its own members in its own language (while conforming to 
such educational requirements of a general nature as the Administration 
may impose) shall not be denied or impaired. 
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Article p. Nothing in this Mandate shall be construed as conferring upon 
the Mandatory authority to interfere with the fabric of the managfirw-n t 
of the sacred shrines, the immunities of which are guaranteed. 

Article 10. The Mandatory shall be responsible for exercising such super¬ 
vision over missionary enterprise in Mesopotamia as may be required for 
the maintenance of public order and good government. Subject to such 
supervision, no measures shall be taken in Mesopotamia to obstruct or 
interfere with such enterprise or to discriminate against any missionary on 
the ground of his religion or nationality. 2 ® 

The protection afforded in the ‘C’ mandate agreement of New 
Zealand for German Samoa is illustrative of the less detailed, but 
nevertheless real, protection afforded freedom of conscience and 
missionary activity. 

Article 5. Subject to the provision of any local law for the maintenance of 
public order and public morals, the Mandatory shall ensure in the territory 
freedom of conscience and the free exercise of all forms of worship, and 
shall allow all missionaries, nationals of any State Member of the League 
of Nations, to enter into, travel and reside in the territory for the purpose 
of prosecuting their calling. 23 

From the examples here given of the tactics followed by the mission¬ 
ary movement in attempting to obtain the broadest possible 
protection for its members and only incidentally for the world, it 
can be seen that the political forces upon which it could call were 
formidable. This does not mean that it always succeeded in attaining 
what it sought. Indeed, it did succeed where there was no state 
which felt its national interest threatened by what the mission 
societies proposed. Because Prime Minister Hughes of Australia felt 
his country imperilled by the possibility of Asian hordes overr unning 
it, freedom of conscience was not guaranteed to citizens of all 
League members. To further their work the mission societies sought 
the strongest protection possible in the mandates article of the 
Covenant. The personal relations of the missionary leaders with men 
of power enabled their petitions to reach high quarters and be heard. 
Nevertheless, they attained this protection only imperfectly as the 
political compromise necessitated by Hughes’s ever-present fear of 
the ‘Yellow Peril’ resulted in the ‘C’ mandates. The territory of 
these areas, in keeping with Wilson’s ideals, was not annexed, but 
protection was necessarily less specific than in the ‘B’ mandates. 
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Interest in the detailed agreements to be approved by the League 
Council gained added protection for the mission societies labouring 
under sometimes hostile regimes. American leaders of the inter¬ 
national missionary movement made known their fears to the 
American political leaders who were receptive to protecting mission 
endeavours. In conjunction with the representations made by the 
cmsgbi, influence was brought to bear by two of the most 
powerful states. All of the detailed protection came to nothing, 
however, where national interest was invoked. 

In fact the areas of success and failure of the mission societies, of 
successful opposition to their demands or quiet acquiescence, 
depended largely on the tenacity and obduracy of the opposition, 
an opposition by states, motivated, as described by Arnold Wolfers 
in his seminal essay ‘The Actors in International Politics’, 24 by the 
judgments of their statesmen; this could range from feeling that 
national survival was at stake through mild opposition to possible 
future hindrances to national action up to complete indifference. 
When the first condition existed, as in Hughes’s fear of Baron 
Makino’s racial equality proposal, there was no winning the desired 
point; when it was necessary only to overcome initial resistance of 
states to limit their future action, it was possible to bargain, as the 
United States did in requesting minor revisions for the mission 
societies in the various mandate agreements; when the third con¬ 
dition obtained, even weak pressure groups could attain their goals 
if they had one interested party to put forward their demands, as in 
the original request for missionary freedom in the mandated 
territories of central Africa. 

The astuteness of Oldham is further illustrated by his foresight in 
realising that a revision of the General Act of Berlin of 1885 was 
inevitable as a result of the reshuffling of colonial territories in 
central Africa. As early as January 1919, through Archbishop 
Davidson, he submitted to the Foreign Office on behalf of the 
cmsgbi a memorandum in which the protection of missions under 
the Berlin Act was fully discussed, suggesting a draft article for any 
revised convention. 25 A comparison of the revision, the ‘Convention 
Revising the General Act of Berlin, 26 February 1885, and the 
General Act and Declaration of Brussels, 2 July 1890’ signed 10 
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September 1919 at St Germain-en-Laye, and its predecessors 26 will 
show that a provision of the Berlin Act regarding public worship 
had no equivalent in the new treaty; nor was the special protection 
given to missions by the Declaration of Brussels, in any case slightly 
outmoded by modern war and political conditions, renewed. But 
in general, Article II of the new convention provided as adequate, 
if not quite as detailed, protection as Article 6 of the original Act: 

Article 11 (2) They [the signatory powers] will protect and favour, without 
distinction of nationality or of religion, the religious, scientific or 
charitable institutions and undertakings created and organised by the 
nationals of the other Signatory Powers and of States, Members of the 
League of Nations, which may adhere to the present convention, which 
aim at leading the natives in the path of progress and civilisation. Scientific 
missions, their property and their collections shall likewise be the objects 
of special solicitude. 27 

Again, foresight to plan, early submission of requests, and a lack of a 
national interest at stake, all combined to give the mission societies 
near perfect results in preserving their freedom. 


THE HARSH PEACE 

The interest of the mission leaders lay not only in the religious 
liberty provisions of the Covenant, Treaty of St Germain-en-Laye, 
and the mandate agreements but also in certain provisions of the 
peace treaties themselves. Unlike the general interest of the World 
Alliance for a just peace, the interest of the mission societies was, as 
always, in specific provisions which they felt would be beneficial to 
missionary interests. One might say that the mission leaders were 
not interested in the moral issues of the peace, rather only in the 
provisions of the peace which disturbed their administration of the 
missionary field. 

In barely four months the Allied and Associated Powers nego¬ 
tiated among themselves, often at loggerheads as though these 
negotiations were between victor and vanquished, the provisions of 
the Treaties of Versailles, Trianon, Neuilly and Sevres; the German 
delegation was given a scant fifteen days to present in English and 
French their written observations on the Treaty of Versailles. There 
were, in fact, ,no negotiations with the Central Powers. The nationa- 
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listic self-righteousness in which it was necessary to wage the war 
lived after its usefulness was at an end. Although analysts differ in 
assessing the treaty, the peremptory manner of its presentation to 
the Germans, the refusal to negotiate, the ultimatum to sign the 
treaty by 23 June 1919, arc matters of record. 28 

It is also a matter of record that since the fourteenth century, 
general confiscation of private property of the vanquished by the 
victors had not been practised among civilised states. Yet Article 297 
of the Treaty of Versailles, 29 and similar provisions in the other 
peace treaties, authorised the victors to confiscate all private German 
property in the territories under their control in order to pay the 
claims of Allied nationals against Germany or German nationals. 
Oldham declared that the confiscation of German mission property 
would be a blow from which Christian missions might never 
recover. At the instigation of the British and American mission 
leaders a plan was worked out whereby German mission property 
should not be confiscated. 

Arthur Balfour, British foreign secretary, paying tribute to the 
‘admirable educational work done by mission societies’, introduced 
the draft article exempting mission property from confiscation. The 
provisions of this article excepted not only actual religious and 
educational property but also the mission industrial enterprises 
which provided profits with which the philanthropic work was 
carried on. The only redrafting of Article 438, as it became, was a 
change of the qualification of the trustees from ‘of the same de¬ 
nomination’ to ‘holding the faith of’ which Lloyd George calmly 
stated was to enable British Protestant groups to take over the 
German Lutheran property. 30 The extent of the protection of this 
property can be seen in its full text. 

Article 438. The Allied and Associated Powers agree that where Christian 
religious missions were being maintained by German societies or 
persons in territory belonging to them, or of which the government is 
entrusted to them in accordance with the present Treaty, the property 
which these missions or missionary societies possessed, including that of 
trading societies whose profits were devoted to the support of missions, 
shall continue to be devoted to mission purposes. In order to ensure the 
due execution of this undertaking the Allied and Associated Governments 
will hand over such property to boards of trustees appointed by or 
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approved by the Governments and composed of persons holding the 
faith of the Mission whose property is involved. 

The Allied and Associated Governments, while continuing to maintain 
full control as to the individuals by whom the Missions are conducted, will 
safeguard the interests of such Missions. 

Germany, taking note of the above undertaking, agrees to accept all 
arrangements made or to be made by the Allied and Associated Govern¬ 
ments concerned for carrying on the work of the said Missions or trading 
societies and waive all claims on their behalf. 31 

Similar provisions were included in the other peace treaties. 

The German delegation sent a note with its observation on this 
article, protesting, as it did on many other points in the treaty, to 
the victors what it regarded as the confiscation of mission property 
and the expulsion of its missionaries. But as with the points raised 
in the other notes, the victors were impervious. 

This unfortunate interpretation of Article 438 was shared by the 
German mission leaders who felt betrayed by the Anglo-American 
mission societies which they regarded as having acquiesced first in 
the expulsion of German missionaries during the war and then in 
their exclusion afterwards in order to save German mission property 
as a spoil of war for themselves. The Anglo-American mission 
leaders were convinced, on the other hand, that they had saved from 
confiscation German property valued at nearly $20 million. It was 
mission property; it remained mission property, and whoever was 
using it at a particular time was relatively unimportant. When the 
Germans were allowed to return to their mission fields, they found 
out the value of this endeavour on their behalf. At the time, how¬ 
ever, the whole problem was overlaid with the emotional factor of 
the ‘war-guilt’ clause, the basis for the confiscation of property. And 
in this problem, too, their Christian brethren seemed to be against 
them. 

Again the mission societies had attained a specific goal. In their 
eagerness to ensure missionary freedom and to save mission property, 
they concentrated all their energies and attentions on attaining 
specific provisions from the many hundreds in the peace treaties. 
Their success as a pressure group cannot be denied. But was their 
energy well placed? In their concern over specific clauses to protect 
missions, did they overlook the climate in which Christian missions 
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would have to work? The mission society leaders apparently did not 
consider that the general atmosphere of suspicion engendered by a 
vindictive - or even seemingly vindictive - peace, a peace in which 
they had participated, would hamper Christian work. 

The international Christian group which carried out a sustained 
campaign for a non-vindictive peace even in the darkest days of the 
war was the World Alliance. Part of this travail for a negotiated 
peace was recounted under another rubric in the preceding chapter: 
the work of Archbishop Soderblom and the Scandinavian national 
councils and of the American churchmen Dr Charles Macfarland 
and Professor Battin in offering their good offices to try and end the 
war on a basis mutually acceptable to all. To these efforts must be 
added the wartime propaganda of both the British and the American 
national councils to moderate unreasonable and uncompromising 
demands. 

Efforts on behalf of a just peace did not end with the Armistice; 
on the contrary, national politics required their intensification. 
When the guns ceased, but before the politicians could assemble to 
begin their wrangling, the chairman of the executive committee of 
the British national council, The Venerable W. Moore Ede, dean of 
Worcester, urged a conference of the Christian churches in the 
Allied and neutral states to ensure that Christian demands would be 
considered at the Peace Conference. Archbishop Davidson replied 
to Sodcrblom’s invitation: ‘A conference held during these diplo¬ 
matic and international negotiations would undoubtedly be regarded, 
however mistakenly, as an attempt to intervene in the negotiations 
themselves... To this I could not be a party’. Of course it would 
not have been a mistaken belief; the churches wanted to intervene! 
Davidson continued: ‘Christian churches and communities will be 
able to speak both more freely and with greater weight after the 
conclusion of peace.’ 32 But it would then be too late. To prevent the 
mistakes of Versailles would have been easier than to correct them 
once made. 

German churchmen, not unnaturally, urged on their contacts 
among the Allied Christian leaders the necessity for a reasonable 
peace. The distinguished German theologian Adolf Dcissmann who 
had been a great friend of Archbishop Davidson before the war, 
addressed a letter to him through Archbishop Soderblom, urging 
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him to help attain a conciliatory peace, for he saw in the harsh 
armistice a ‘presage of a peace which would not mean reconciliation 
but an aggravation of the misery’. The Anglican primate’s reply, 
again through the Swedish archbishop, was coldly correct, claiming 
that Deissmann’s message was ‘political rather than ecclesiastical... 
and ignores... both the historic origin of the war and the manner 
in which Germany... conducted it.’ Davidson’s biographer, The 
Right Reverend George Bell, bishop of Chichester and active leader 
in the Ecumenical Movement in the 1930s, observed that at this 
moment ‘an added word of kindness might have done inestimable 
good’. 38 

Fortunately other Christian leaders did not cease to speak out for 
conciliation. Dean Ede warned Christians in December 1918, at the 
time of the ‘khaki election’, that the peace conditions were becoming 
more, not less, vindictive. 84 The Swedish national council echoed 
the criticism in January 1919, calling for a peace based on reconcilia¬ 
tion as the Paris Peace Conference convened. But these isolated 
pleas fell on deaf ears. It is strange that there was no organised effort 
by the World Alliance national councils to act as an effective 
Christian pressure group at Paris in order to urge moderation and to 
help draft the Covenant. Neither the Scandinavian protest nor the 
meeting of American, British and Scandinavian national councils in 
London in February 1919 resulted in the planning and execution of a 
coordinated campaign. It may have been that Allen Baker’s un¬ 
timely death a few months before the Armistice accounted for this 
peculiar lack of initiative, though W.H. Dickinson had immediately 
undertaken the leadership of the organisation. Of course the French 
national council, reflecting the popular opinion in that country, 
retained, perhaps understandably, an exceptionally bitter and un¬ 
compromising attitude. In May, after the treaty had already been 
presented to the German delegation, the archbishop of Canterbury 
was finally persuaded to write to Lloyd George protesting against 
the treaty’s stringent measures. 

... [Wjhile presumably each item of the treaty may be plausibly justified, 
the cumulative effect is to ask impossibilities. It is perfectly certain that this 
view is entertained with almost trembling earnestness by a great many 
people who have no sort of wish to minimise German wrong-doing... , 36 
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Lloyd George presented the letter to the Council of Four, at this 
stage a useless gesture. 

Editorially Goodwill deplored the treaty as a forced peace, but as a 
quarterly it could only report faits accomplis and not mould opinion 
with the hope of effecting a change. Goodwill , and this might 
account to some extent for the lack of organised effort, looked 
forward to a League revision of the treaty under Article 19 of the 
Covenant after feelings had cooled, 36 an illusion shared by President 
Wilson. Unfortunately for Europe and the world, this revision did 
not come to pass. This peace settlement which bedevilled so many 
aspects of international relationships in the 1920s perpetuated among 
the national Christian churches the dissension begun by the war. 


A LEAGUE TO ENFORCE PEACE 

It may also be, of course, that the continuing preoccupation of the 
Alliance with the formation of a league of nations effectively 
absorbed the limited resources of that body. This concern had begun 
coincidentally with the wartime propaganda in favour of a non- 
vindictive peace. Whereas support for a fair peace had been almost 
exclusively an Anglo-American preoccupation, some form of 
international machinery to maintain peace was discussed in both 
France and Germany, though more circumspectly there than in the 
United States and Great Britain. 

In October 1914, shortly after his return from Constance and 
London, Dr Frederick Lynch attended a preparatory meeting called 
by the New York Peace Society to discuss the founding of a society 
to promote A League to Enforce Peace. The society was formed the 
following January with William Howard Taft, former president of 
the United States, as its president. 37 With the secretary of the Church 
Peace Union as an officer of the World Alliance and an active 
member of the League to Enforce Peace, it was natural that the 
three organisations should cooperate closely. Prior to the American 
entry into the war, they mounted a propaganda effort concentrated 
on keeping the American defence budget low and on supporting a 
stable international order through a league to enforce peace. 38 

The American national council, not formally founded until 
April 1916, in cooperating with the League was in a unique position 
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to permeate all of American society. It had a joint executive com¬ 
mittee with the Commission of International Justice and Goodwill 
of the Federal Council and thus had entree to nearly every parish in 
the United States. Through the League it reached down to the local 
peace societies, chambers of commerce and other business and 
secular bodies. Through this network the two organisations main¬ 
tained, with funds supplied by the Church Peace Union, organised 
propaganda for a league of nations through groups formed at the 
local level. 39 

Propaganda for a peace-enforcement agency was not limited to 
the United States nor within the World Alliance solely to the 
American national council. In Great Britain there were many 
religious and non-religious societies which urged a non-vindictive 
peace to be enforced by a league of nations. In fact W.H. Dickinson 
was a founder of the first League of Nations Society in Great Britain. 
A rival organisation which did not believe in a non-vindictive peace, 
the League of Free Nations Association, was founded by David 
Davies. The two organisations were merged under the presidency of 
Sir Edward Grey and the chairmanship of Professor Gilbert Murray 
into the League of Nations Union, with the consequence that much 
of the propaganda effort of the World Alliance in England was 
aimed not only at presenting a balanced view of the problem of 
war-guilt but also at promoting a league of nations. 

In addition to the World Alliance and perhaps because of its 
propaganda work through Goodwill, there was a great deal of 
Christian support for a league in Great Britain. Dickinson’s efforts 
bore lasting results, but the tremendous work of Allen Baker on 
behalf of a league of nations must not be overlooked. An inter¬ 
national organisation to maintain peace had been part of traditional 
Quaker thought since William Penn’s essay Toward the Present and 
Future Peace of Europe; it is not surprising, therefore, that Baker had 
long thought in such terms. He travelled extensively during the war, 
sometimes twice yearly, to America. There he often met with 
Colonel House to discuss a postwar organisation. He had great 
confidence that President Wilson, whom he had also met, could 
temper the demands of both the Allies and the Central Powers and 
make the idea of a league of nations a reality. A committee meeting 
of members of the House of Commons considering how to further 
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the movement for such a league was the last meeting that Allen 
Baker attended before he suffered a stroke. He died a few hours 
later on 3 July 1918. 40 

Joseph Allen Baker did not live to see the fruition of his work for 
peace, but he had faith that peace would come and with it reconcilia¬ 
tion among the belligerent Christians. The Ecumenical Movement 
of today owes, if not its very existence, at least its advanced state of 
development to the vision and action of this one man. 

Although in both France and Germany peace societies were 
banned, groups unconnected with the traditional peace movement 
were founded and worked for a league of nations. In Germany, 
propaganda had to be subtle and abstruse, appearing frequently in 
scholarly tomes. In France, the League of the Rights of Man offered 
and publicised a league programme. 41 In neither country were the 
religious bodies prominent as such in urging a world organisation 
to maintain the peace. 

The approaching peace brought not a slackening but an intensifica¬ 
tion of efforts. Shortly before the Armistice, Archbishop Davidson, 
upon the urging of Lord Robert Cecil who felt that the British 
government, in sight of victory, was cooling in its ardour for an 
international organisation, publicly supported a league in a letter to 
The Times. In addition, the archbishop called a meeting of British 
church leaders at Lambeth Palace to encourage Christian coopera¬ 
tion on this matter and to witness publicly to their support for the 
hoped-for organisation. 42 Indeed the peace itself with its sense of 
anticlimax necessitated further effort to keep before the people the 
need for a league. The energies of the American national council 
during and after the peace negotiations were united with those of 
the Church Peace Union and the Federal Council to promote 
acceptance of the Covenant and the peace treaty against the bitter 
political attacks of the Republicans, a task in which they sadly failed. 

There were too many non-Christian organisations supporting a 
league of nations during the war to give credit for its general 
acceptance to the World Alliance alone. Yet in both the United 
States and Great Britain it was allied through personalities with these 
secular organisations and strengthened them with its support and its 
propaganda to their overlapping constituencies. At a crucial time 
when British political support was wavering the archbishop of 
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Canterbury and other Christian leaders spoke out on behalf of the 
league, rousing those politicians who no longer wanted to make the 
effort such an international experiment would require. In America, 
in spite of redoubled efforts, accession to the Covenant was not 
achieved. 

The methods and results of the two Christian organisations could 
hardly have been more different. The precise objectives of the 
missionary body which did not see the whole problem differed from 
the broad view of the World Alliance which wanted a universal 
nostrum without working out the details of how to get it or how to 
make it work once achieved. The measurable influence of the mission 
societies at the Paris Peace Conference owed much to J.H. Oldham’s 
vision and foresight in anticipating and defining the problems that 
were to arise and in offering suggestions in the early stages of 
governmental planning when they could not, in honesty, be ignored. 
This is in contrast to Archbishop Davidson’s last-minute letter to 
Lloyd George about the unjust peace, when immediately after the 
war he had rejected the proposal of a Christian conference to 
influence the peace negotiations during their formative stage. The 
greater burden of taking action fell upon Oldham, resident as he was 
in the world capital and close to the negotiations through his many 
official contacts cultivated throughout the war; to reinforce him 
John R.Mott and Charles R. Watson arrived in late March armed 
with statistics and legal precedents to present to the American, and, 
through their British colleagues, the British delegations, information 
upon which the officials could base their decisions in favour of 
missions. The united front of the British and American societies 
both in keeping each other informed, exchanging information and 
acting for each other, increased their influence to formidable 
proportions. 

Even the support of the relatively weak French Protestants was 
magnified by this unity. Receiving enquiries about their ability to 
take over American educational institutions in the parts of the 
former Turkish Empire which France was to receive in mandate, 
they informed their government that they had not the resources to 
maintain those institutions and simultaneously informed American 
church leaders of this plan, recommending that the American 
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mission societies request their government to demand specific 
guarantees of protection for American mission property and for the 
continuance of their work. 43 This protection was indeed written into 
the mandate agreements for this area by direct intervention of the 
American government before the agreements were approved by the 
League Council. 

Political machinery had been brought into existence to maintain 
the peace and ensure justice among states, partly with the assistance 
of the Christian churches. It was felt that this machinery could 
surely transform the peace into a just one. It would take more than 
mere machinery; as W.H.Dickinson observed, the League was 

as yet little more than a heap of dry bones waiting until God shall breathe 
on them . . . there will still be needed ... a will to work the machinery 
and the spirit of fellowship ... It is here that the churches will find their 
task ready to hand. 44 

It was to this general task that the World Alliance turned. The 
missionary organisation limited itself to cooperating with the 
League only in instances concerning missions directly. 
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Peace brought the regroupment of the political forces of Europe; 
borders were redrawn, empires were divided. Peace brought a need 
for the regrouping of the international Christian forces which, 
though they had held tenuously together during the war, had been 
greatly damaged by the thoughtless and irresponsible statements of 
some Christian leaders. The World Alliance reconciled these factions 
and strengthened its organisation. The World Missionary Confer¬ 
ence Continuation Committee found it necessary to found a new 
organisation to overcome the distrust for the old engendered by 
wartime Allied, especially British, missions policy and the apparent 
acquiescence in it of the Allied and American mission societies; 
German misunderstanding of Article 438 further exacerbated this 
distrust. As long as the mission societies had not the power to change 
Article 297 confiscating private property, this had been their only 
recourse. It was unfortunate that the German mission societies did 
not understand this. 

The World Alliance and the Continuation Committee had never 
concluded any explicit agreement on the spheres of activities each 
would undertake. On many items there was no conflict of jurisdic¬ 
tion as the interests of the two bodies were not identical, but it was 
understood that all items dealing with missions would come within 
the purview of the missionary body even though the World Alliance 
might find the specific subject a matter of concern to it. The World 
Alliance as an instrument for promoting international friendship 
was greatly interested in general problems of world order and 
current political situations which might provoke international 
conflict. It was for this latter reason, as well as humanitarian feelings, 
that the plight of national minorities and refugees was of special 
concern to it. 
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The International Missionary Council, established as successor 
to the Continuation Committee, in addition to its narrow interest 
in the specific problems of particular mission societies, developed a 
general interest in the traffic in opium and in the slave trade and 
forced labour. This concern arose from humanitarian reasons as well 
as from the consequences of these evils on the efficiency of mission 
activity; there was both the deleterious physical effects on the native 
peoples and the antagonistic feelings resulting from the identification 
of the encouragement of these evils among non-European popula¬ 
tions with the ‘Christian’ governments of the missionaries and, 
hence, with the missionary message itself. 

THE GERMAN PROBLEM 

There was one problem, however, which was common to these two 
organisations, indeed, common to the international political situa¬ 
tion of the postwar years. This was ‘the German problem’, the 
psychological results of the damning of one nation for the faults of 
several. The ill-feeling regarding the ‘war-guilt clause’ found in 
Article 231 of the Treaty of Versailles might seem out of all pro¬ 
portion to its importance. However, not only national honour and 
self-respect hung therefrom, but the legality and morality of the 
Allied demands for reparations, the disarmament of Germany, and 
the loss of territories as well. For the World Alliance there resulted 
the twofold problem of the insalubrious effect on world politics 
which it was attempting to ameliorate and the empoisoning of 
Christian ecclesiastical relationships which it needed united for its 
work. For the missionary movement there was both the vacant 
mission fields crying for workers now debarred by governmental 
fiat based on Article 231 and the ties with former German colleagues, 
cankered by feelings of betrayal not only in the general punitory 
clauses of the peace treaty but also through a misunderstanding of 
Article 438. 

The German problem did not escape the World Alliance even 
though its first postwar meeting did not take place until after the 
Covenant had been drafted and the major peace treaties had been 
signed. German Christians, as all Germans, had resented greatly the 
forced peace, forced with a blockade of food and clothing affecting 
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German civilians as well as German soldiers. 1 The German church¬ 
men, as all Germans, resented the placing of the moral burden of 
guilt for the war solely on German shoulders. Nevertheless the 
German participants - the German church sent no delegates - 
arrived uncertainly at Oud Wassenaar near The Hague, on 30 
September 1919 and stood in embarrassment upon entering the 
meeting room until the bishop of Winchester, the Right Reverend 
E. S. Talbot, the chairman of the meeting, broke the uncertain silence 
by leaving the chair and coming forward to greet them warmly. 2 
The French delegation was less kind and insisted on a condemnation 
of the German government’s responsibility for the war, a length to 
which the German Christians were not ready to go. A compromise 
was agreed upon whereby the Germans deplored only the violation 
of Belgian neutrality. 

It was partly this forced condemnation, partly continuing war¬ 
time resentment at the treatment of German missionaries, partly 
vexation at their continued exclusion, partly the general German 
reaction to the treaty signature wrung from their leaders, partly 
suspicion of, and hostility to, the Continuation Committee officials 
for their wartime actions, which caused the German Missionsauss- 
chuss to refuse to send delegates to the international missionary 
meeting at Crans, Switzerland, from 22-28 June 1920. Four Germans 
did attend in their personal capacities, but they could neither speak 
for nor commit the German mission societies. The weak stand taken 
on behalf of German mission societies by the Anglo-American 
leaders convinced the German Missionsausschuss meeting at Halle in 
March 1921 that so long as German missions were excluded from 
Allied-held areas and this condition was passively accepted by the 
Anglo-American societies, Germans could not participate in inter¬ 
national missionary conferences. Thus it was that sixty-one in¬ 
dividuals representing mission societies and young chinches met 
without German delegates at the organisational meeting of the 
International Missionary Council (imc) at Lake Mohonk, New 
York, on 1 October 1921. Realising the injustice of continued 
punishment of German missionaries for alleged and unproven acts, 
indeed with abundant evidence in their favour, the imc categorically 
repudiated the allegations of disloyalty on the part of German 
missionaries in areas under foreign flags and called for the complete 
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return of German mission fields to their former workers. Oldham 
was able to announce an amelioration of the exclusion policy: the 
Indian government would allow ex-enemy missionaries to enter 
India provided special guarantees for their good conduct were given 
by British mission societies. 3 These actions by the international 
missionary leaders and their expression of confidence in the German 
missionaries and their work impressed the Missionsausschuss to the 
extent that it adhered to the imc in April 1922 and sent two delegates 
to that year’s meeting of the Committee of the Council (the imc 
executive committee). 

The German mission problem kept the secretariat of the imc busy 
for several years. The colonial secretary allowed his exclusion orders 
to lapse in the autumn of 1922; the Indian government ended its 
exclusion in 1925. Absolute exclusion would probably have ended 
earlier, had not a system of control been set up; and, alas, bad systems 
as well as good ones tend to be self-perpetuating. The regime of 
trustees required by Article 438 was even more difficult to end. Over 
three years of negotiations with the British government were 
conducted before the property could be returned to its rightful 
owners. 4 The international missionary body showed a heart as well 
as a head when it negotiated for the return of the private property of 
missionaries which had not been protected from confiscation. After 
a lifetime of work, many missionaries found themselves penniless. 
The cmsgbi took this problem up with the Colonial Office and 
after reference to the Blanesborough Committee, the British govern¬ 
ment repaid in 1925 a total of .£10,000 to individual missionaries. 5 

As it was the French Christians who kept the war-guilt problem 
on the agenda in the first post-war years, so it was the German 
Christians who did so later in the 1920s in order to achieve the 
exoneration of their nation as the sole perpetrator of the First World 
War. Although this subject was once and for all excluded from the 
agenda of the ecumenical organisations in 1927, it was informally 
discussed until as late as 1933. 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTY AND THE MINORITY PROBLEM 

A functional area of overlapping interest was that of religious liberty, 
a field of interest to the World Alliance primarily in European areas 
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where persecution endangered international friendship. The imc was 
concerned principally in non-European areas, where the degree to 
which the mission societies and their converts were free reflected 
their possibilities of success in proselytising. In addition, the extent to 
which this liberty was recognised was also reflected in the scope of 
missionary endeavours permitted, whether missionaries would be 
allowed preaching stations, whether they would be restricted to 
medical work and whether they would be allowed to run a school 
system. 

Other than the effort, already recounted in the previous chapter, 
to have inserted in all mandate agreements guarantees of missionary 
freedom and religious liberty, no consistent campaign was carried 
out in this field. As specific problems arose they were solved either 
by negotiation at governmental level or, when appropriate, through 
cmsgbi requests to the British government for diplomatic 
assistance. Such were the methods used when disguised religious 
discrimination occurred in French and Portuguese colonies where 
onerous decrees prohibited the use of native languages, through 
which the Protestants so successfully proselytised, in mission 
schools. 6 

World Alliance concern for this problem in Europe ranged from 
the freedom of Protestants in Spain, through a numerus clausus for 
Jews in French universities to the persecution of Christians in 
Russia. This interest was manifested throughout the inter-war 
period especially on behalf of minority groups in Europe. It im¬ 
mediately understood that the problem of minorities had not been 
solved by the changing of borders and voiced the opinion that unless 
minorities were treated on an equal basis with the majority, the 
problem had only been aggravated by creating new minorities 
which were racially akin to peoples in strong neighbouring states. 7 
In recognition of this danger, or as a sympathetic reaction to German 
ostracism from international society, the World Alliance devoted 
special attention to the German minorities. Within the framework 
of its organisation, attempts were made to develop a procedure to 
deal with minority questions. These took the form of a series of 
annual minority conferences in sensitive areas with participants 
from both the majority and minority groups; fact-finding com¬ 
mittees were set up to investigate a specific complaint by a minority. 
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While such confrontations may have ameliorated conditions 
created due to religious pressure on particular groups, there was no 
action directly at the governmental level. 

The Turks’ solution of their minority problem - the massacre of 
Armenian and Greek Christians - brought protests from all the 
civilised world. Although the Management Committee transmitted 
its disapprobation to the Secretary-General and the League Press 
Service, no action was taken to make even propaganda use of these 
resolutions. 8 In 1924 when the League Council was deciding on the 
border between Iraq and Turkey in accordance with the Treaty of 
Lausanne, in what came to be known as the Mosul Award, 9 the 
International Committee met and drew the Council’s attention to 
the difficulties for the Assyrian Christians if they should be excluded 
from the British-mandated territory by the redrawn border. Better 
use was made of this resolution, for the secretariat was developing a 
means of dealing with the large number of pressure groups to which 
it was subjected. The resolution was placed on a list prepared for the 
League council: Communications from Non-Official Organisations. 
Should any member ask to see the letter, as the British delegate did 
in this case, the secretariat would then distribute a copy to all 
members of the Council. The British delegate in the Mosul debate 
did request a small strip of territory on the Turkish side be included 
on the Iraqi side to allow the return of the Assyrian Christians to 
their traditional home. The Turkish representative claimed the 
demand was outside the scope of the award, and the British did not 
press the point. 


OPIATE FOR THE PEOPLE 

One suspects that the formal requirement that problems considered 
by the imc be those which hinder work in the field was often called 
to the aid of major social problems in order to placate conservative 
mission society opinion. For the other major social problem with 
which the imc secretariat busied itself in this period was one which 
indeed must have hindered activity in the field but which was also 
an evil causing great suffering. The missionaries in the field, working 
in areas where opium was freely available, were concerned with the 
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problems faced by their converts in avoiding its use. They were 
also citizens of‘Christian* governments which encouraged for fiscal 
reasons opium consumption by other races in politically dependent 
areas (even where nominally sovereign), certainly in many cases a 
hindrance to their effectiveness. 

Dr Abbe Livingston Wamshuis, from June 1921 Oldham’s co- 
secretary in London, had had first-hand experience with this problem 
as a former missionary in China and presented a report on his own 
initiative on the international opium situation to the foundation 
meeting of the imc in 1921. Due to his interest the imc agreed to a 
request, approved by the League Council, from the Advisory 
Committee on Traffic in Opium and other Dangerous Drugs 
(known simply as the Opium Committee) to cooperate in securing 
information on the traffic in opium. Careful not to offend host 
governments, and yet not wishing to alienate the people among 
whom the missionaries worked by siding with the exploiters, the 
imc furnished important and useful information to the Opium 
Committee. 10 

In November 1924 the First and Second Opium Conferences were 
convened simultaneously in Geneva, the first consisting of the major 
opium-producing states plus Great Britain, and the second of all 
states interested in a solution to the international traffic in drugs. 
The president of the Second Opium Conference, M. Herluf Zahle of 
Denmark, suggested at the opening meeting that the testimony of 
private associations concerned with the problem be heard. After 
much discussion as to the propriety of recognising private organisa¬ 
tions at an inter-governmental meeting, it was decided to devote one 
semi-official meeting to hearing their statements. Four of the eight 
associations so received were religious bodies. 11 This precedent was 
to serve the ecumenical bodies in the future. 

A.L. Warnshuis, speaking for the imc, pointed out to the confer¬ 
ence that it was the mission societies which had first begun the 
active fight against opium addiction. In spite of this wealth of 
experience, he felt that it was not for the imc to make specific 
suggestions as to the governmental measures necessary to eradicate 
this evil. However, he did regret that there was no provision in the 
draft convention to control the production of opium. He assured his 
audience that the imc would, through its world-wide organisation 
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of national missionary councils, arouse and organise public opinion 
to support any governmental controls the conference might 
devise. 12 

Dr Warnshuis evaluated the gains and disappointments of this 
conference and its resultant convention in a memorandum circu¬ 
lated to the members of the imc. He described the gains as threefold: 
(i) a useful exercise in public education, (2) the creation of a Central 
Opium Board to act as a clearing house for statistics on narcotic 
drugs, and (3) the adoption of a plan for export and import certifi¬ 
cates to furnish such information. He also cited the three major 
disappointments of the conference as: (1) the failure to limit, or at 
least to reduce, the production of opium, (2) the failure to begin an 
effective campaign at governmental levels to stop the smoking of the 
drug, and (3) the failure to include all drugs. 13 

The convention which resulted from the First Opium Conference 
(the conference of producing states) was even less to the liking of the 
imc, appearing as it did to impose no restrictions on the producing 
states. Representations were made in London to the Foreign, Indian 
and Colonial Offices in the hope of persuading the British and Indian 
governments not to sign a convention so unsatisfactory that it would 
appear in the far east as evidence of the concern of the European 
powers only for their own economic advantage at the expense of the 
native populations. Such perfidy on the part of ‘Christian’ Europe 
would certainly rebound to the detriment of the mission societies. 
This pressure undoubtedly helped Warnshuis jubilantly report from 
Geneva that both the British and French delegates announced that 
they had received instructions not to sign. 14 

The imc was not powerful enough to get all the measures it had 
hoped for accepted. The tactics at this conference, where Warnshuis 
offered only one specific proposal, were different from those used at 
the Paris Peace Conference where the mission societies knew exactly 
what they wanted and were not timorous at putting draft articles 
before governmental officials. The imc proved powerful enough, 
however, to prevent the acceptance of a convention which it 
regarded as definitely detrimental to its fight for the elimination of 
this evil traffic from the world. Its less active role in later develop¬ 
ments in the fight against the traffic in narcotic drugs is described in 
chapter 10. 
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WORLD POLITICS AND WORLD ORDER 

In contrast to the imc’s concentration on two major issues during 
this period, the World Alliance spread its energies over the whole 
spectrum of world politics; it was interested both in ideals of world 
order and in current political situations which endangered inter¬ 
national friendship. Because of the limitless topics to which the 
World Alliance addressed itself, little more can usefully be done here 
than to indicate the breadth of its concern for the world; of more 
practical value in this study will be the consideration of the methods 
it used in making its concerns known. 

The World Alliance, as was noted in the previous chapter, had 
lent decisive support during the war for the creation of a league of 
nations. It continued this support during the formative years of the 
League, and many resolutions on a multitude of subjects were 
implicit votes of confidence in the new institution’s ability to deal 
with the problems of the world. This potpourri of topics discussed at 
successive annual meetings indicates the range of the World Alliance’s 
interests: secret diplomacy was deplored; open covenants were 
recommended. International labour topics were discussed, but no 
action was taken. The education of young people concerning the 
League was encouraged; the nationalism in their textbooks was 
condemned. Disarmament was studied; success was claimed in 
smoothing the way for the Washington Conference on the Reduc¬ 
tion of Armaments in 1921. 15 There was an apparent amateurism in 
the discussion of these topics. Unrealistic or irrelevant studies on the 
problem, dragged over several annual meetings, would finally be 
presented by a national council, a resolution would be passed and 
sent to the League or the national councils, and these men would feel 
their job well done and their time well spent. 

RESOLUTIONS AND RECEPTIONS 

As an international organisation the World Alliance remained an 
essentially Anglo-Saxon affair as the League remained primarily a 
European one. The International Committee consisted of representa¬ 
tives from the national councils apportioned in favour of the Anglo- 
Americans. The Americans were allotted thirteen seats, the British, 
the French and the German each eight and all others only four. 
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More important for influencing the body were the international 
officers who were overwhelmingly Anglo-American: the archbishop 
of Canterbury, Randall Davidson, was the president, Nehemiah 
Boynton of the United States was chairman both of the International 
and Management Committees. International headquarters were 
located in New York and London, while Continental influence was 
divided between Berlin and Paris. The proximity of W.H.Dickin- 
son, International Secretary, to the continent and his propensity to 
travel gave him great influence in the international work of the 
organisation. Dr Henry A. Atkinson, Secretary of the Church Peace 
Union, was active in the affairs of the American national council and 
was elected in 1925 as Joint International Secretary. This, in fact, only 
formalised Atkinson’s influence in the World Alliance, for he was 
the channel for Church Peace Union funds which supported all the 
international activities of the World Alliance and even subsidised 
some of the budgets of the poorer national councils. 

The leadership came from states where public opinion mattered, 
more exactly where the opinion of a group wielding political power 
because of its widespread or important constituency, could influence 
those in authority. It was, therefore, not surprising that influencing 
public opinion was considered to be the chief means by which the 
Alliance should pursue its goal of international friendship. Im¬ 
mediately after the war, it was suggested that the role of the Alliance 
should be one of a watch-dog of international affairs and of the 
League, reporting on them both in order to ‘build up in every land 
international, accurate and efficient public opinion’. 16 ‘Every land’ in 
this context was, of course, European and American lands. This the 
national councils did through their journals circulated to the 
Christians of their countries, and this the international body did 
through a press service centred in London. The influence of this 
service was at first limited to the religious press, being fairly com¬ 
pletely ignored by the secular. Nevertheless, it was a beginning. 

The many resolutions without which no meeting of the World 
Alliance was complete were also aimed at forming this public 
opinion. Many were addressed to its constituent national councils 
and requested certain information be stressed in their publications or 
certain representations be made to the national governments. This 
latter step was much more realistic from a political point of view 
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than those resolutions addressed to the League of Nations. Except 
insofar as the international civil servants in a position to take action 
on a problem (and these were few) might be influenced by the ideas 
of a private international association, resolutions addressed to the 
League still had to attract primarily the attention of national states¬ 
men. There is evidence that the Secretary-General because of a 
previous acquaintance with W.H.Dickinson and respect for the 
archbishop of Canterbury made special efforts to draw these resolu¬ 
tions to the attention of the national politicians. However, much 
more likely to influence them was the impression made by their 
national councils, varying in each state according to the extent of its 
permeation of the electorate, from the extensive network in the 
United States to one restricted almost entirely to the Waldensian 
minority in Roman Catholic Italy. Even the first resolutions of the 
Alliance addressed to the League, and transmitted by the Secretary- 
General to the Council, recognising the League ‘as a step of the ut¬ 
most importance for the upbuilding of the kingdom of God on 
earth’, evidently failed to impress the diplomats with their divine 
role, for no member took any action regarding them. 17 

To further enhance the reputation and influence of the World 
Alliance and to make it truly ecumenical, that one great body of 
Christendom outside its membership would have had to be in¬ 
cluded: the Roman Catholic Chinch. In 1924 Dickinson visited the 
Vatican in the hope of inspiring this cooperation, but he met with 
no success. 18 Sincerely hoping for Roman Catholic participation, the 
Management Committee urged the national councils to seek Roman 
Catholic cooperation on the national level and to submit names of 
individuals to be invited to the International Committee meetings. 19 
There was some cooperation on the national level until 1928. The 
best alternative to official cooperation was for a parallel develop¬ 
ment by Roman Catholics in the work for international friendship, 
as was indeed intended in 1914 with the ill-fated Liege meeting 
scheduled for 10 August. This step had already been taken by M. 
Marc Sangnier of the French Chamber of Deputies with his founda¬ 
tion in 1922 of The International Democratic Congress, a movement 
to bring Roman Catholics together to work for reconciliation and 
international friendship. Sangnier received the cooperation and 
encouragement of the World Alliance whose delegates attended his 
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first congress in 1923, but no practical cooperation was ever 
undertaken by the two bodies. 20 

A comparison of the role played by the imc in this same period 
will illustrate the similarities and the divergencies of the methods of 
the two bodies. The imc acted as a collector of information, furnish¬ 
ing League bodies with information that states were unable or 
unwilling to dispense. The missionaries in the field were in a good 
position to observe how much forced labour there was and to 
evaluate its deleterious effects on the natives or to see and report on 
the resultant evils of the use of opium on adults and children. Even 
though such actions might not be technical disloyalty to the govern¬ 
ment of the area concerned, it is not difficult to understand why 
European governments often looked upon missionaries as a source of 
discontent among their subject peoples. The World Alliance made 
no attempt to carry out such systematic and useful work. 

Like the World Alliance, the imc disseminated propaganda to 
inform Christian public opinion on many levels. Unlike the World 
Alliance which had no international journal, the imc possessed the 
highly respected International Review of Missions , founded by J.H. 
Oldham in 1912, which treated academically the missionaries , 
problems as seen by mission administrators and the missionaries 
themselves. As political relations in the mission field occupied an 
important place in the lives of those working there, their effects on 
missions were often discussed in it. Like the World Alliance national 
councils, the national missionary organisations and the denominational 
bodies generally had their own journals. A mission press service was 
also organised. Had there been more than a modicum of cooperation 
between these two bodies and had their theological positions been 
close enough to agree on the validity of trying to influence political 
issues to which there was a definite moral aspect, this combination 
of news dissemination throughout Christendom and beyond would 
have indeed proved a formidable force. As it was, the opponents of a 
moral force in international relations had no need to worry. 

Both organisations acted as pressure groups on both the national 
and international levels. The national councils of the World Alliance 
and the national missionary federations of the imc tried to persuade 
their individual governments of a particular course of action, e.g. 
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urging support for a League of Nations or allowing the return of 
German missionaries. From responses to this national pressure, it 
would appear that the imc had the greatest degree of influence. On 
the international level both bodies again acted as pressure groups on 
international organisations. The imc’s careful planning and more 
restrained use of its efforts brought tangible results in regard to 
opium and guarantees of protection in the mandated areas. In 
contrast, the World Alliance’s scatter-shot method apparently did 
not influence any League body. 

A means used by both organisations was the frequent personal 
contact between Christian leaders. While for the imc this was only 
a by-product of meeting for further mission work, the World 
Alliance considered one of the means of achieving its goal as the 
cultivation of personal friendship among Christian leaders through 
frequent meetings. The importance of this point was stressed by The 
Rev. Henry-Louis Henriod, long-time worker in the Ecumenical 
Movement. In his opinion the essence of mammoth organisation is 
depersonalisation, but organisation also permits far more personal 
contact than had previously been the case. For him the greatest 
contribution of the Ecumenical Movement was this personal contact 
that it brought to the Christians who participated in it; 21 this eased 
the path of many complicated negotiations. 

A comparison of the results of these two organisations leaves the 
World Alliance in an inferior position; it emphasises the ability of the 
imc to accomplish certain concrete goals that it set itself. This may 
have been due to the singleness of purpose on its part. The general 
abstract objective of the Alliance - international friendship - did not 
hinder action on particular concrete problems which arose, but the 
breadth of its interest may have spread its energy too thinly over too 
large an area and precluded that concentration of attention and energy 
on a few problems that could have produced measurable results. 

From the political point of view, it is of interest to measure 
influence, i.e., power, and attempt to analyse the reasons therefore. In 
a more general sense, the direct accomplishments of these two 
organisations, even had all desired been achieved, may have been less 
important than the function they served as a sort of collective Prince 
Charming penetrating the thicket surrounding the sleeping Christian 
Church. Would she awaken and dance with the world? 
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The year 1925 was a watershed in Christian ecumenical history. All 
that preceded it was preparation. Building upon each stone of 
accomplishment from the united action of 1907, the Universal 
Christian Conference on Life and Work held at Stockholm in 1925 
finished the foundations of Christian unity. It remained only to 
erect the edifice. This conference was spectacular; it fired imagina¬ 
tions. But looking backward it was not an unexpected phenomenon; 
it was the inevitable progression from ad hoc privately prompted 
Christian meetings, a regional inter-denominational organisation, 
an official international conference, an unofficial international 
Christian organisation, to this official international Christian 
conference which founded an international organisation of churches. 
It is true that the International Missionary Council already existed, 
but it was an organisation of mission societies not of churches and 
had no intention of representing the unity of Christendom. The 
development of the Stockholm expression of Christian unity through 
Christian service was a separate one uninfluenced by the missionary 
experience, unconcerned with its limitations. 

The World Alliance itself had almost been this organisation of 
Christian churches. Its existence was, in any case, felicitous, for it 
provided the vehicle for the calling of this conference which was to 
achieve the original goal of the World Alliance and much more; 
even its short life had helped create the spirit which would accept 
the proposal for a Stockholm, and its meetings provided the natural 
occasion and place to make it. There was no rivalry between the two 
bodies; together they worked out a demarcation of jurisdiction in 
which the Alliance continued in its previous concern for international 
peace and political problems, while Life and Work concentrated on 
economic and social problems in the international sphere. 1 
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PREPARATIONS FOR STOCKHOLM 

At the first postwar meeting of the World Alliance in 1919, at Oud 
Wassenaar near The Hague, Archbishop Soderblom made his 
historic proposal for a conference of ‘the different parts of the 
Christian Church’. 2 This might be considered a continuation of his 
wartime efforts to secure a meeting of European and American 
churches, but those attempts were primarily in order to mediate 
between the belligerent powers. The scope of this new conference he 
envisaged to be much wider: the ‘application of the principles of 
Christianity to social, industrial and international affairs’; 3 his goal 
was no less than Christian ‘unity ... without waiting for com¬ 
munity in doctrine and Church Government’. 4 

After much debate and a considerable amount of recalcitrance on 
the part of the conservative members, the Federal Council, by 
common consent, invited not Protestants alone but all Christian 
bodies in all lands to meet in order to discuss preliminaries for the 
future conference.® Ninety delegates from fifteen countries met in 
Geneva from 9-12 August 1920 and discussed a programme and 
created the machinery to prepare for a universal Christian conference. 
The Orthodox churches participated at Geneva only as observers, 
but they signified their willingness to cooperate wholly in this new 
Christian venture. Attempts were made to make the conference 
truly ecumenical by extending through the primates of Denmark, 
Norway and Sweden an invitation to the pope. In his reply to this 
letter, the Holy See ignored the invitation and no further contacts 
were made. 6 In spite of the rebuff, a resolution was passed emphasis¬ 
ing that all churches which sent delegates would be welcomed, and a 
year later when the allocation of the' seats was made, ‘Roman 
Catholic Christendom’ was alloted one hundred and forty-three. 7 

STOCKHOLM 1925 

One thousand six hundred years after the Council of Nicaea met to 
declare, in opposition to the Arian heresy, the unity of the substance 
of the Son with the Father, an ecumenical council of the Christian 
Church met to proclaim by united action in Christian service the 
unity of the Church of Christ. The Orthodox churches for the first 
time since ad 787 met in general council; only the church of Rome 
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had not accepted the invitation. In Christian history, in world 
history, the effects of this reunion may be more far reaching than 
those of the First General Council of the Church at Nicaea. 

The panoply of ecclesiastical and royal garb at Stockholm on that 
August day of 1925 ranged from the soft collar and tie of the 
American Presbyterian through the clerical collar of the Anglican to 
the Byzantine splendour of the Orthodox. The majestic words of the 
king of Sweden, echoed in more secular terms in the UNESCO 
constitution twenty years later, opened the conference: 

It is therefore in the hearts of men that we must lay the foundation for 
peace and for mutual trust within the community as well as between the 
peoples. 8 

After the festive pomp of the opening session, the work of the 
conference was divided into six commissions with a plenary session 
being devoted to the subject-area of each: (1) The Church’s Obliga¬ 
tion in View of God’s Purpose for the World, (2) The Church and 
Economic and Industrial Problems, (3) The Church and Social and 
Moral Problems, (4) The Church and International Relations, (5) 
The Church and Christian Education, (6) Methods of Cooperative 
and Federative Efforts by the Christian Communions. The scope of 
this ambitious effort indicated that at last the Church was coming to 
grips with the Industrial Revolution and the twentieth century. The 
theological traditions represented at Stockholm did not agree on the 
means of meeting these social, industrial and economic problems, nor, 
indeed, whether the churches had a right to concern themselves with 
them. Yet the conference mystique which takes over whenever 
individuals come together to discuss a subject, a mystique seeming to 
require the reaching of some agreement as a justification for the 
coming together, took over at Stockholm and produced a consensus 
which had these same individuals been at home among their own 
theologians, they would hardly have agreed to. In fact, the conserva¬ 
tive central German Lutherans led by the bishop of Saxony, Dr 
Ludwig Ihmels, on returning home apparently had second thoughts 
about Stockholm 9 and the agreement reached there. 

Both the Anglo-American and Lutheran traditions sketched their 
ideas on the relationship of the Church to the state, both repudiating 
excesses of nationalism and subservience to the state. Bishop Charles 
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Brent of the United States, early ecumenical leader and future 
president of the World Conference on Faith and Order, went so far 
as to urge the churches to advocate that their adherents refuse to fight 
for a state which had not made use of an international tribunal to 
solve its dispute. However, lest Bishop Brent - and the Stockholm 
delegates - appear, on account of their somewhat idealistic position 
on this point, to be babes in the international woods, it should be 
pointed out that he also noted on the subject of disarmament: ‘It is 
not armaments that produce war, but the spirit of war and belief in 
its efficacy which produces armaments/ 10 This interpretation of 
arms as a symptom, not the cause, of international unrest was 
certainly against the utopian-liberal concepts of the times but is in 
line with recent studies on disarmament. 

The Report of the Commission on The Church and International 
Relations, of which Bishop Brent was chairman, was as inoffensive 
as the other commission reports. Yet the German delegation un¬ 
successfully urged that it should not be brought before the conference 
to be received. This was primarily due to the support given by the 
report to the League of Nations which at that time was highly 
unpopular in Germany because of its refusal to admit her in January 
and March of that year. And it must be remembered that the German 
delegation had among its members not only politically conservative 
individuals such as the outspoken Munich banker Wilhelm Freiherr 
von Pechmann, president of the German Evangelical Kirchentag , but 
also the heads of state churches who through their federative 
organisation the Deutsche Evangelische Kirchenausschuss maintained 
close relationships with the Foreign Office and Ministry of the 
Interior, making reports to them on political questions discussed at 
ecumenical meetings. 11 In addition to describing the League as the 
‘only organised instrument for security . . . and . . . international 
fellowship’, the commission condemned war, urged the protection 
of minorities as an obligation of the Church, and declared itself for 
racial equality. But with due respect for American feelings, it 
qualified the practice of racial equality: segregation was permissible 
‘in particular circumstances’. 12 

The reports of the commissions were only ‘received’ and not 
approved by the conference; neither the reports nor any resolutions 
passed bound any church unless its own governing body so agreed. 
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Nevertheless, it was surprising that the theological divisions which 
existed were not more apparent at the conference; they were to 
come to life to plague the Ecumenical Movement as it found its place 
in international life. The problem was principally that referred to 
in chapter i on the attitude of theologians to the Church and to the 
world, an attitude based on their view of the relationship of the 
Kingdom of God to the world. The Anglo-Americans, immersed in 
nineteenth-century liberal optimism, felt that man could help the 
arrival of the Kingdom on earth by working hard to attain peace and 
social justice. The Continental Lutheran concept saw this division of 
the world into Two Realms maintained until the end of time when 
the Kingdom of God would cataclysmically appear. 

The difficulties in reconciling such diverse theological viewpoints 
were realised by Archbishop Soderblom who adopted an aphorism 
of Dr Hermann Kapler, president of the German Evangelical Church 
Federation, as the motto of Life and Work: ‘Dogma divides, service 
unites’, thus implicitly precluding theological discussion. This 
proposition was patently unreal, for the basic premise held by 
individuals governed their attitudes to any Life and Work project of 
service. The policy of ignoring theological differences was soon 
abandoned as Life and Work set up its own Theological Com¬ 
mission to reach agreement on understandings of the Church, of the 
world, and of the Kingdom of God, without which there could be 
little service. 

In spite of theological differences The Message of the Universal 
Christian Conference on Life and Work, drafted by a small group, was 
presented to the conference for approval. It began penitently and 
majestically: 

The sins and sorrows, the struggles and losses of the Great War and since, 
have compelled the Christian churches to recognise humbly and with 
shame, that ‘the world is too strong for a divided church*. Leaving for the 
time our differences in Faith and Order, our aim has been to secure united 
practical action in Christian Life and Work. 

It affirmed the reentry of the Church into every sphere of man’s 
activity: 

. . . we have . . . accepted the urgent duty of applying His Gospel in all 
realms of human life - industrial, social, political and international. 
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About international law and order, it continued: 

We have examined the race problem, the subject oflaw and arbitration, 
and the constitution of an international order which would provide 
peaceable methods for removing the causes of war.... 

And about war itself: 

We summon the churches to share with us our sense of the horror or war, 
and of its futility as a means of settling international disputes. 

As to the means by which the role of the churches in these fields 
should be carried out: 

We have not attempted to offer precise solutions.... The mission of the 
church is above all to state principles, and to assert the ideal, while leaving 
to individual consciences and to communities the duty of applying them 
with charity, wisdom and courage. 13 

Such a message by its very nature calls for a vagueness of wording 
acceptable to many viewpoints; it was inevitable that it should later 
be criticised by both extremes. At the conference itself it seemed as 
though only ‘safe’ speakers were chosen to support it. ‘Safe’ speakers 
and vague wordings were, however, attributable to the above- 
mentioned conference mystique, the desire for agreement being so 
strong that the result is often based on the attitude of the least pro¬ 
gressive member. To this inbuilt conservatism might be attributed 
the final paragraph of the message which declared the mission of the 
Church was ‘to state principles and to assert the ideal’ rather than to 
offer precise solutions. However, as well as being attributed to 
conservative theological thinking, this part of the message could also 
be a result of inexperience in international affairs; it was felt that it 
was enough to preach the ideal of political life to states as it had that 
of individual life to Christians. Yet on the individual level there were 
innumerable services of the church to help the individual and to 
clarify for him the application of the ideal to his everyday life, 
services not existing on the international level. 

In an imperfect sense such help became available in the Inter¬ 
national Christian Social Institute which the conference authorised to 
be established. In its support for international organisations, it 
ignored the ‘stating of principles and asserting of ideals’ and presen¬ 
ted, especially to the International Labour Organisation, specific 
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suggestions arrived at from the basis of Christian ethics concerning 
problems before the organisations. Theoretically the debate was a 
theological question between the proponents of a passive role for the 
churches and those who felt it actively had to offer precise solutions 
in everyday international life. However, it was also a practical 
problem that had to be met pragmatically daily by those conducting 
the prosaic business of the Ecumenical Movement. As it gained 
experience in its new role, Life and Work developed new methods to 
exert and extend its influence. 

The men who came to Stockholm did not intend merely to have 
a conference and return home; they expected something permanent 
to result from their efforts. A Continuation Committee was elected 
to consider what practical measures could be taken to put into 
practice the conference’s recommendations. In addition to the four 
original sections, another was added - ‘Others’ - in which it was 
hoped that the young churches of Asia and Africa would be repre¬ 
sented. Due to the imc’s desire to shepherd the young churches itself, 
and their financial dependence on it, this was not realised for another 
decade. Four joint presidents were elected: The bishop of Winchester, 
the Rt Rev. Theodore Wood, representing the archbishop of 
Canterbury; the metropolitan of Thyateira, Archbishop Gcrmanos, 
representing the ecumenical patriarch; the archbishop of Uppsala, 
Nathan Soderblom; and the Reverend S. Parkes Cadman of New 
York. 14 Dr Henry A. Atkinson was elected General Secretary in spite 
ofGerman-Swiss fears of‘Anglo-Saxon activism and non-theological 
emphasis’; Professor Adolf Keller of Switzerland was appointed 
Associate Secretary to counteract any unseemly pragmatic action. 

Stockholm did not escape the German problem. Conservative 
theological and political opinion in Germany had cast doubts on the 
wisdom of even attending such a conference. The German delegation 
refrained from bringing the war-guilt question before the conference 
out of consideration for the harmony there manifested. In spite of 
private conversations with American 15 and Swedish church leaders 
on the subject, the German delegation felt bound to bring the 
question before the resultant organisation and did so in the form of a 
letter to the Continuation Committee requesting that it take a posi¬ 
tion on the question of responsibility for the First World War. 16 
The contents of the letter were not made public at the time, and a 
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great deal of unfavourable publicity in Sweden, France and Germany 
itself resulted from the secrecy with which it was treated as exagger¬ 
ated reports of its demands were circulated in the popular press. A 
sub-committee drafted a temporising answer to the letter which was 
adopted by the 1926 meeting of the Continuation Committee. 17 The 
problem was never again officially on the Life and Work agenda, but 
this continuous, unworthy wrangling among Christians was to 
continue through correspondence and public declarations well into 
the period of the Nazi revolution, 18 weakening the ecumenical 
ranks which could have devoted their energies to fighting something 
better than a war long past. 

The significance of the Stockholm Conference was that it took 
place, that there existed at the right time in history a man whose 
vision extended beyond his one section of the Church and included 
all churches, extended beyond one group of religious adherents and 
embraced all mankind. He succeeded in reorienting the Christian 
churches towards the twentieth century, or at least in beginning this 
reorientation away from the pietistic individualism of the Reforma¬ 
tion and the nineteenth-century Revival and towards the changed 
industrial societies. This was not an easy task because the forces of 
reaction, identified by Reinhold Niebuhr as the churches’ dependence 
on the bourgeoisie for both money and pastors, held back. But the 
times were against those who resisted change; the rapid collapse of 
the world economy followed by the development of the totalitarian 
states brought problems which the churches had to face or be forever 
discredited. With the help of the pioneers and prophets of Stockholm, 
they faced these new problems and new times more united than they 
had been for four centuries. 
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The Stockholm Conference was the point of no return on the flight 
across the ocean of divided Christendom. And yet neither the world 
nor the other international Christian organisations was shaken by it; 
it was great primarily in retrospect. The International Missionary 
Council, for example, continued in its set pattern of interests, 
disturbed only temporarily by the unrest of the young churches at 
Jerusalem in 1928. Forming part of an industrialising society suffering 
from the social and economic problems which Europe had under¬ 
gone in the nineteenth century, these new Christians felt their 
religion ought to have something to say to them, recommendations 
to make. And looking over the shoulders of the imc, they saw Life 
and Work considering this message. Prevented from joining with 
the older churches in this search for truth, they requested the imc to 
form a research department to help them understand their new 
problems. Under opposition from the more conservative churches, 
such a body was, after much delay, formed within the imc but with 
a more restricted mandate than those advocating it had foreseen. 

Nor did the World Alliance, except for the demarcation of 
responsibility with Life and Work, seem affected by the new body. 
It is true that in 1928, perhaps as a result of the quickly maturing 
Life and Work organisation, the Alliance attempted a redefinition of 
its purposes and principles, but it apparently continued in its previous 
interests and with its previous methods, in spite of the fact that it 
could show few positive results from its efforts. Life and Work, on 
the other hand, unencumbered by practice, cut new paths in the 
wilderness of the international jungle. 

CHAINS TO LOSE 

The founding of the Life and Work movement, as has been noted, 
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caused barely a ripple in the placid pond of self-complacency of the 
international missionary movement. It maintained an interest in 
certain social problems which it felt touched especially closely upon 
missions, such as the liquor traffic, health (with its medical missions), 
education (with its missionary schools), and traffic in narcotic drugs 
in regard to which its activities were recounted in the previous 
chapter. Another social and economic problem in which the mission 
societies became involved was that of slavery and forced labour. 
Although disruptive of the work of missions where forced labour 
required the separation of families, it would seem that the interest in 
slavery was an instance where the mission societies envinced a moral 
concern rather than a solely practical interest in an issue which created 
immediate problems for their activities. 

The international attack on slavery and forced labour ultimately 
carried to the League, was launched by Dr Wamshuis from the new 
New York office of the imc. He persuaded Edward A.Ross, Professor 
of Sociology at the University of Wisconsin, to study and report on 
the native labour problem in Portuguese Africa. Fearing retaliation 
against missionaries should this investigation be under imc auspices, 
Wamshuis set up a ‘front’ organisation of prominent Americans to 
sponsor it. Dr Ross’s visits to various mission stations gathering 
information were not announced beforehand and were considered 
by many missionaries to be much too short to be thorough. The 
‘independent’ commission published its report in New York in 1925 
and sent a copy to the Secretary-General of the League for presenta¬ 
tion to the Temporary Slavery Commission. Official cognisance was 
taken of this unofficial report in the criticisms raised in the com¬ 
mission meetings; Portugal demanded, and received, the right to 
reply. Initial missionary reaction in the field was adverse for fear of 
retaliation, but the laws regarding forced labour in Portuguese 
colonies were in fact improved after the unfavourable publicity 
engendered by this report. 1 

As a result of correspondence with F.D.Lugard, British member 
of the Temporary Slavery Commission and legendary colonial 
administrator of great repute, Wamshuis prepared a memorandum 
urging American participation in the proposed conference to 
consider the Draft Slavery Convention prepared by the League 
commission. This memorandum was submitted by the Foreign 
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Missions Conference of North America to the president and 
influential members of the government. 2 It was largely due to 
American mission society efforts that the American government was 
prepared to participate in the consideration of a new slavery con¬ 
vention under League auspices. It was through Warnshuis that the 
League secretariat was apprised of the willingness of the United 
States to respond to an invitation to the conference. 3 The State 
Department also consulted Warnshuis on the choice of delegates to 
the conference. 4 

Warnshuis’ memorandum contained specific criticism of the 
draft convention which he communicated to the State Department 
as did the cmsgbi to the British government and to the Secretary- 
General of the League: (i) The definition of slavery in Article i was 
not wide enough and ought to include debt slavery, the purchase of 
girls disguised as dower payments, and other subterfuges and 
systems analogous to slavery, such as peonage in South America. 
(2) The article regarding forced labour was unsatisfactorily silent 
regarding payment for public forced labour and the prohibition of 
private forced labour. It was suggested that the latter become illegal 
after a limited transition period. (3) Article 8 abrogated previous 
conventions on slavery between signatories to the new convention. 
The imc felt that all treaties should remain valid for maximum 
protection. (4) The imc endorsed Fridtjof Nansen’s proposal that 
contracting powers submit annual progress reports on their efforts 
to carry out the convention’s provisions. 5 

In this case, unlike imc tactics in regard to the opium convention, 
specific proposals were made and the gratifying results may be seen 
in the Slavery Convention of 25 September 1926. Of course, the 
imc was not the only body to make these suggestions; 6 nevertheless, 
it may claim partial credit for specific improvements. (1) The 
definition of slavery was not broadened, but Article 2 incorporated 
the idea of customs analogous to slavery in the words ‘slavery in all 
its forms’. (2) Article 5 on forced labour reflected, as is so often the 
case in multilateral conventions, the views of the least progressive of 
the signatories. Forced labour was permitted for public purposes 
only, but there was no provision concerning its remuneration. The 
League assembly, itself dissatisfied with this article, passed Resolution 
III to be read in conjunction with the convention: 
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The Assembly, while recognising that forced labour for public purposes is 
sometimes necessary: Is of opinion that, as a general rule it should not be 
resorted to unless it is impossible to obtain voluntary labour and that it 
should receive adequate remuneration. 7 

Although Warnshuis in his evaluation of the results stated that this 
resolution brought about the desired result, it clearly had no binding 
force in international law on the signatories of the convention. This 
article also provided that forced labour where not already in use for 
private purposes was forbidden; where already in use it was amelior¬ 
ated by providing that its use would ‘not involve the removal of the 
labourers from their usual place of residence’, and even in these areas 
it was to be gradually brought to an end. (3) Article 8 of the draft 
convention abrogating certain earlier treaties was omitted. All in all, 
Warnshuis felt that the most important criticisms by the mission 
societies had been met. 8 

WORLD ORDER 

The World Alliance as an organisation had been neither actively nor 
officially engaged in carrying out preparations for the Stockholm 
Conference in spite of the fact that certain of its prominent members 
were its organisers and that it was first proposed at a World Alliance 
meeting. 9 In its concern for world order during this period im¬ 
mediately after the founding of Life and Work, the Alliance con¬ 
tinued in its established practice of reacting to the important political 
developments of the day. Its field of endeavour was as broad as that 
of world politics: collective security, disarmament, arbitration, rules 
of war, abolition of war, the equal treatment of religious and political 
minorities. The Kellogg-Briand Pact, the General Act for the Pacific 
Settlement of International Disputes of 1928, Aristide Briand’s 
proposal for a United States of Europe, all came under the super¬ 
ficial scrutiny and comment of the World Alliance. Its scope was 
indeed too broad for the resources at its disposal. Only a few 
of its interests will be here described in detail to demonstrate its 
methodology in dealing with world issues. 

A major continuing concern of the 1920s was the French search for 
security and the German quest for equality; two goals which seemed 
to the French mutually exclusive and to the Germans quite necessary. 
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The Locarno Conference of October 1925 resulted in the Treaty of 
Mutual Guarantee, which Stresemann felt would give France the 
security she desired and would open the League door for Germany 
and give her equality. In this treaty France, Belgium and Germany 
recognised their existing mutual frontiers as inviolable and agreed 
not to resort to war against one another, these obligations being also 
guaranteed by Great Britain and Italy. The World Alliance executive 
committee meeting in March 1926 took advantage of the occasion to 
endorse this solution but tempered its optimism with the warning 
that a new spirit among peoples would be necessary to make them 
work. 10 To understand the wisdom of this remark, it is only neces¬ 
sary to diink of the anti-League feeling in Germany and the continu¬ 
ing ill-feeling regarding the war-guilt clause, not only among the 
populations in general but among the German and French Christian 
leaders of the Ecumenical Movement. In attempting to develop and 
inculcate the new spirit necessary to make the machinery devised by 
man work, the World Alliance organised a World Conference of 
Churches on Peace and Friendship to coincide with its International 
Committee meeting in Prague in 1928. 11 Participants were more 
numerous and more diverse than at the annual World Alliance 
meetings, but no greater impact was made on the world, no more 
lasting or noticeable influence was exerted on the selfish spirit of the 
nations. 

After the Locarno treaties had been signed and the problem of 
security apparently solved, the League began to seek agreement on 
disarmament. In December 1925, the League Council appointed a 
Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament Conference to elimin¬ 
ate in advance any disagreements that stood in the way of the success 
of such a conference. It was expected that the disarmament con¬ 
ference would meet by 1927, but the deliberations of the Preparatory 
Commission lasted five years. Little progress had been made by 1928 
in spite of apparent security in Europe; a secret compromise that 
year by Great Britain and France over their antagonistic positions 
towards disarmament came to light and caused, because of mis¬ 
handling on all sides, a great deal of unpleasant controversy. 
Stresemann’s quest for equality for Germany had included the 
fulfilment by the Allies of their pledge to disarm as they had dis¬ 
armed Germany. The apparent bad faith on the part of Great Britain 
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and France undoubtedly helped to influence the World Alliance in 
endorsing the German stand at its 1928 meeting noting that the 
victorious powers had evaded the disarmament provision of the 
Covenant [sic], a provision forced on ‘certain countries’. 12 This view 
regarding the legal obligation of the Allies to disarm was not, 
needless to say, held by the Allied governments. 

In addition to its emphasis on world order and international peace, 
the World Alliance continued its activities on behalf of minorities. 
One of the more important minority problems to arise during this 
period was that of the Austrian minority in Italy. The Alto Adige, or 
South Tyrol, had been ceded to Italy in violation of two Wilsonian 
principles: that there should be no territorial gains from the war and 
that every nationality should have the right of self-determination. The 
acceptance by Italy of the condition to provide ‘a broad liberal policy 
towards its new subjects of German race, in what concerns their 
language, culture and economic interests’ 13 exempted her from the 
provisions of the Minorities Treaties. The Italianisation of the area, 
however, began immediately. Local autonomy was withdrawn; 
German schools and the German language were prohibited. With 
the coming to power of Benito Mussolini, these arbitrary acts were 
given legislative sanction. At its 1926 meeting, the Management 
Committee referred the complaint by the Austrian national council 
regarding the maltreatment of the Tyrolean minority, according to 
established World Alliance practice, to the Italian national council. 
It was little wonder in fascist Italy that its reply the following year 
was a refusal to investigate the problem. 14 It is surprising, however, 
that the World Alliance so readily dropped this subject from its 
agenda where there was real cause for complaint. 

It is interesting to note that a proposal at the 1927 meeting to 
investigate the way in which equal rights for all citizens were applied 
in those states which proclaimed this equality was defeated on the 
motion of the American representative, Dr Henry A. Atkinson. 15 
Such a proposal might well have embarrassed not only the American 
government but certain American churches. Dr Atkinson, it should 
be remembered, was secretary of the Church Peace Union which 
supplied the World Alliance with its entire international budget. 

The following year, the International Committee was persuaded 
to approve a Message on Racial and Religious Minorities which called 
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upon the Christian majority in all states to practise charity towards 
the minority and to persuade their governments to treat them justly. 
The Alliance admitted, however, at this same meeting that all the 
actions by it on behalf of minorities had, in fact, ‘done little to 
modify [their] difficult situation . . .\ 18 The singular ill-success of the 
Alliance in concrete accomplishments in this as in other practical 
matters may be attributed to its methods as well as to the politically 
complicated subjects with which it undertook to deal. Its methods 
were generally not practical: conferences between Christian groups 
which had no political power and the issuing of statements addressed 
to world bodies. In the period from 1924 when Stresemann was 
expecting Germany to be accepted by the League of Nations, he 
pursued a policy of irredentism which did not make the Alliance’s 
task easier. 17 The complex political nature of the minorities problem 
was further complicated by its emotional rather than rational basis 
in the minds of the majority groups. 

The inflexible methodology in dealing with problems of world 
order and with the minority question may have been increasingly 
due to the ageing Lord Dickinson (he had accepted a peerage in 1930 
at the age of seventy-one) who, as honorary secretary, still travelled 
extensively on behalf of the organisation and maintained a strong if 
hoary grip on the reins of power. In a reorganisation of the Alliance 
in 1931, these reins were deftly removed from his hands while 
electing him president for life, succeeding Lord Davidson (former 
archbishop of Canterbury) who had died in May 1930. This was less 
than two years before Adolf Hitler gained office and made the 
minority problem a major political issue. It is little wonder that even 
the rejuvenated World Alliance made no progress in this area. 

REORIENTATIONS 1928 

Although practically ignoring the existence of the new organisation, 
the imc was bound to be affected by it. The younger churches, for 
whom the Life and Work movement had created a special section, 
saw European and American churches meeting to discuss economic 
and social problems that so urgently concerned them. It was their 
influence and insistence that enlarged the range of interest of the 
imc, at least nominally, at its Jerusalem meeting of 1928. That same 
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year saw the World Alliance reassess itself on the basis of the results 
of its previous work and the existence of the new and vigorous Life 
and Work movement. The field of international peace and friendship 
had indeed been amicably divided between these two bodies, but 
the Alliance felt that a sharper focus of its wide interests was necessary. 

Unlike Edinburgh 1910, Jerusalem 1928 was not a world mis¬ 
sionary conference but an ‘enlarged meeting’ of the International 
Missionary Council, enlarged to include a considerable number of 
representatives of the younger churches and laymen (nearly one- 
fourth of the total), the latter embracing experts who attended as 
consultative members in technical fields of interest to the meeting. 
These individuals included such distinguished personalities as 
Professor R.H.Tawney of the London School of Economics and 
Mr Harold A.Grimshaw of the Native Labour Section of the 
International Labour Organisation (ilo). 18 

Convening on Easter Day 1928 and continuing for two weeks, this 
conference followed the pattern set at Edinburgh of preparing and 
circulating reports beforehand to delegates on the topics to be 
discussed by the five sections of the conference. The evidently very 
temporary accommodations for the conference which included 
considerable mortification of the flesh on campbcds in drafty tents 
apparently had no perceptible ill-effects on the work of the conferees. 
The quality of William Temple’s contribution - he was elected 
archbishop of York the following year - was distinguished in spite of 
his drafting the report of his section in the light of a flickering 
candle lying on his stomach on the floor of his tent! 19 

It was the fifth section on ‘Christianity and the Growth of 
Industrialism in Asia and Africa’ which generated such interest at 
the International Labour Office that an invitation to the conference 
was extended to that organisation. And it was the preliminary papers 
of that section which aroused a great deal of apprehension on the 
part of Continental members of the Lutheran tradition who felt that 
the Gospel, relevant for individual salvation, had nothing to say 
about the organisation of society. Dr John R. Mott, the persuasive 
American who had chaired the Edinburgh Conference and who was 
still Chairman of the imc, met in Cairo with these leaders prior to the 
Jerusalem meeting in order to calm their fears. Somewhat pacified by 
his diplomacy and assurances, they remained in doubt about the 
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propriety of the imc or any other Christian body undertaking a study 
of social and economic problems. 20 

William Paton, who had organised the National Christian Council 
of India, had been appointed to assist J.H. Oldham with the imc 
secretariat and to prepare for the Jerusalem meeting. In his report on 
Jerusalem, Paton attempted to justify missionary interest in social and 
economic problems to his more conservative constituents by pointing 
out that whether or not such problems interested the European 
mission societies, the new churches were interested. Their leaders 
were asking what guidance Christianity could give regarding the 
new experiences and problems resulting from industrialisation, a 
phenomenon which came to them from the ‘Christian’ west. 21 If 
these fermenting societies could be offered no Christian response to 
the disquieting phenomena they were undergoing, it would not be 
surprising if they turned elsewhere for guidance. 

A committee working on this problem drew up a statement for 
the imc, in consultation with Mr Harold Grimshaw of the ilo, 
affirming that 

the Gospel of Christ contains a message, not only for the individual soul, 
but for the world of social organisation and economic relations in which 
individuals live. 22 

The particular points of this statement have a contemporary ring in 
this United Nations development decade. Capital should be lent on 
terms ‘compatible with the welfare and progress of the indigenous 
peoples’; therefore, proposed public loans should be made only with 
the knowledge and approval of the League of Nations and under 
such conditions as it might establish. This was a clear forerunner of 
the demands of modem developing countries for foreign aid to be 
internationally channelled so as to avoid the economic domination 
which was even then recognised by citizens of those countries and 
by those missionaries who shared their life. The committee further 
concluded, unlike the Stockholm message, that the duty of a 
Christian was not merely to enunciate general principles, ‘but to 
make clear their application to the problems of human life*. 28 
Although worded to encourage the individual Christian rather than 
institutional Christianity to be active in a positive way in social and 
economic life, this concept, if followed through, would have had the 
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effect of making the imc itself an activist organisation. In fact, the 
further elaboration of this carefully worded principle was not 
encouraged by the European-American executive body of the imc 
and the organisation found itself acting more in accordance with the 
Stockholm message while Life and Work pragmatically began 
carrying out this enunciated principle of the Jerusalem meeting. 

The younger churches realised that such an expression of principle 
with no machinery to back it up was useless, for they not only 
kindled this official interest in economic and social matters but also 
declared the need for a fact-finding institution to help formulate the 
relationship of Christianity to economic and social problems. The 
ito, through Harold Grimshaw, also encouraged the founding of 
such a research department and it may have been this additional 
advocacy which determined the inclusion of this recommendation 
in the final statement of the conference. Grimshaw, speaking from 
the standpoint of one whose duties required practical assistance from 
the field, suggested specific tasks for the imc and its proposed 
institution. Firsdy, those missionaries in the field who knew much 
about the conditions of primitive peoples could collect information 
to be collated by the imc. Secondly, the imc could educate public 
opinion in the industrialised states regarding these conditions, and 
thirdly, it could organise this opinion in support of enlightened 
colonial policies. Fourthly, through its wide knowledge and sources 
of information, it could formulate and advocate policy on behalf of 
those peoples. 24 Through continuing interest in certain issues, such 
as the opium trade, slavery and forced labour and traffic in women 
and children, the imc may have incidentally fulfilled the functions 
suggested, but it chose not to undertake the all-encompassing role in 
the social and economic spheres implied in this proposed programme. 

Although the missionary leaders had agreed as early as 1920 to 
study the relation of missions to the growth of industrialism, very 
little had been done to encourage this line of thought and research 
due to the conservative theological nature of most mission societies. 
The younger churches, faced with new and baffling problems which 
they thought needed a moral solution, initiated and carried out foH r 
own national studies on many issues. So it was not the European 
leaders at Jerusalem but those from the younger churches who set 
the pace in awakening a general interest in the problems facing 
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twenticth-ccntury man. As they returned to their distant countries 
and Europeans again assumed complete control of the international 
missionary machinery, this interest was not maintained with the same 
fervour; it was too late to extinguish it entirely, however. 

The missionary movement was not the only body to reorient 
itself after the founding of the Life and Work movement. The 
existence of Life and Work posed new problems for the World 
Alliance, which decided to redefine its purposes and principles at its 
1928 meeting. Its primary task, it felt, was to bring about a unified 
common attitude of the Christian churches on peace and towards 
international affairs; hence, it addressed itself first and foremost to 
Christians and to the churches, not to the world. Further, any action 
taken was to be through the national council in each country; the 
success of the work of the Alliance rested upon the readiness of its 
national constituent bodies to influence their peoples, parliaments 
and governments. 25 The authoritative voice of Christendom on 
international affairs, then, was to gain its authority from its con¬ 
stituents in accordance with the political theory in the Anglo- 
American democratic tradition rather than to impose its authority 
from above. However laudable in itself as a value and as a means of 
instruction for more authoritarian traditions, this is further evidence 
of the domination of the World Alliance by Anglo-American 
thought. 

COOPERATION 

In spite of many difficulties, such as the problem of war-guilt and 
theologically different orientations, the Protestant and Orthodox 
churches as well as the Christian international organisations were 
beginning to learn to work together. These preparations for 
Christian unity had captured the imagination of many forward- 
looking Roman Catholics. In spite of public disparagement of the 
Stockholm Conference preparations in July 1925 in the Osservatore 
Romano, ‘the watchword of the conference, Life and Work, is 
directly anti-Christian inasmuch as it excludes precisely any search 
for truth’, 26 several Roman Catholics attended Stockholm as 
observers. So much interest was generated within Roman 
Catholicism that the pope felt constrained to issue the encyclical 
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Mortalium anitnos , On the Promotion of True Religious Unity. In his 
description of this desire and search for unity forbidding such 
cooperation, the pope confused, intentionally or unintentionally, 
the movement for unity among non-Roman Christians with 
eclectic religious movements which also flourished at that time. 
Inasmuch as Dr Henry A. Atkinson was also active as Secretary of the 
Church Peace Union in the promotion of a World Congress of 
Religions for Peace, this confusion might be understandable. For some 
time to come, all hope of Roman Catholic cooperation was stifled. 

Co-operation between Life and Work and the imc seemed little 
better due to the latter’s feeling that the problems of the mission field 
were unrelated to those in the sending countries. Practical co¬ 
operation, on the other hand, began between Life and Work and the 
World Alliance in 1926 with a joint study project on the extent 
nationalism was fostered in school texts. 27 The International Christian 
Press Commission of Life and Work grew to serve all the Christian 
organisations in Geneva. Its news items were sent to more than three 
hundred Christian press centres throughout the world to which it 
provided both current news and ‘reliable and impartial’ background 
reports on topical secular and religious matters. 

As Life and Work was beginning its labours for Christian unity 
through practical service, the World Conference on Faith and Order 
convened in Lausanne in August 1927 in order to create Christian 
unity through forthright discussion of points of dogma, liturgy and 
church polity. The spheres of interest of the two bodies did not 
conflict, primarily because the ecumenical circle was small; the 
number of church leaders willing to travel great distances and with 
interests beyond the boundaries of their own denominations was 
limited in the 1920s. For this reason the same names appear again and 
again at the World Alliance, Life and Work and Faith and Order 
meetings. They preferred to keep the jurisdiction of the three groups 
from overlapping. As a practical means of cooperation and economy 
they agreed that the three yearly meetings would be held con¬ 
secutively in or near the same place. 

This period had been not only one of organisation for Life and 
Work but one of a redefinition of purpose and reorientation both 
for the World Alliance and, so far as it had carried out the mandate 
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of Jerusalem, for the imc. The greatest step forward in this period 
was the meeting of representatives of the churches at Stockholm in 
1925 and the establishing of an official organisation of the churches to 
work for Christian unity. The approach of Stockholm was similar 
to what David Mitrany later proposed for states: the functional 
approach to union by seeking out areas of mutual concern and 
‘binding together those interests which arc common’. 28 

The functional approach in international relations holds that if 
states can be induced to cooperate in social, economic and humani¬ 
tarian fields, this practice of cooperation will be carried over 
automatically into the political field and thus ease the way to the 
ultimate goal of international organisations: world peace. Although 
many political scientists have criticised Mitrany’s theory, in certain 
areas of international relations, e.g., the European Communities, it 
appears to have considerable validity. 

The functional approach to the unity of the churches appeared to 
Archbishop Soderblom to be the most promising. As he wryly 
remarked at the bcgimiing of the Stockholm Conference, the ‘chief 
issue of the conference [is] not printed in the programme’. The 
churches in serving God and man as one body and in uniting their 
strength to overcome what one group alone could not overcome, 
would find they were not the Lutheran Church, the Methodist 
Church, or the Anglican Church but simply The Church. A whole 
generation of Christians has grown up during this period of co¬ 
operation which looks upon international and inter-denominational, 
that is to say ecumenical, cooperation as a natural consequence of 
being Christian, and who want to go further. 29 It was the result of 
this pioneering work of only forty years ago that this concept 
of Christian unity has become so firmly entrenched. 

Getting down to work after its foundation. Life and Work was 
immediately consulted by international functional organisations. 
The International Institute of Intellectual Cooperation cited its 
study on nationalism in schoolbooks in its publication on that 
subject. 30 Pastor J. Jezequel of France was the joint World Alliance- 
Life and Work representative on the Liaison Committee of Major 
International Associations of that body. 31 A devout Swiss, Dr 
Georges Thelin, an employee of the International Labour Office, 
devoted a great deal of his free time to the Ecumenical Movement 
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and was appointed Life and Work liaison officer with the ilo and the 
other international organisations in Geneva. At the ilo he guided 
the official collaboration with all international religious organisa¬ 
tions. Through studies, through study groups and through reports, 
information was gathered, analysed and communicated both to the 
international organisations which could use it to improve economic 
ahd social conditions throughout the world and to the churches 
which used it to arouse the interest and to form the opinions of their 
members on these matters which they had hitherto ignored. 

The World Alliance continued its jurisdiction over international 
political problems. Its singular lack of any result which could show 
the meaningfulness of its actions, is astonishing. It may be that it was 
trying to deal with questions on which the very existence of states 
depended: security and disarmament; therefore, states could not 
afford to heed its moral admonitions. It manfully attempted to 
indicate its approval of the multiple treaties which it was felt would 
magically guarantee French security, but no one paid attention. In 
the matter of minorities, the organisation itself called attention to its 
curious want of success; yet not the slightest reappraisal of its methods 
was undertaken. It continued passing resolutions as though repeating 
magical incantations. 

The imc, on the other hand, received public tribute from Dr 
Firm T. B. Friis of the Mandates Section of the League Secretariat for 
the efforts of the missionaries in their fight against the slave trade and 
liquor traffic. He even went so far as to suggest government sub¬ 
sidies as recognition of their important contributions in the fields of 
health and education . 32 It had been hoped that the missionaries 
would be a source of information on conditions in mandated 
territories, but there is no indication that this function was in fact 
performed for the League, although at Dr Friis’s request, annual 
reports of the societies working in the mandated areas were sent to 
the Secretariat . 33 

In addition to the broadening of its scope of interests which the 
younger churches instigated at Jerusalem, in fact infringing upon the 
field of activities of Life and Work insofar as these areas concerned 
the mission fields, the imc continued its previous interests in par¬ 
ticular social problems which it felt adversely affected mission work. 
An interesting comparison can be made between the methods it used 
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with regard to the opium convention (recounted in chapter 5) and 
those it followed with regard to the slavery convention, and the 
results obtained in each case. Both issues touched upon the national 
interest of states about equally; both were of economic interest but 
not of vital importance to them. With the opium convention, it will 
be remembered, the imc was content to propound a general goal 
and to leave the means to the states, a similar practice to that of the 
World Alliance; it was disappointed in the results. In the case of the 
slavery convention, and indeed as had been so successfully practised 
at the Paris Peace Conference, it made specific criticisms of draft 
articles and offered definite suggestions, even alternative wordings; the 
results were, from the missionary point of view, more than gratifying. 

These two cases offer evidence on the importance of a theological 
orientation even to a movement acting in what it hoped was a 
theological vacuum. The methods utilised in the case of the slavery 
convention are illustrative of an ethic of means: specific requests 
were made to statesmen suggesting how they conduct their business 
in an area of Christian concern. The methods used in the case of the 
opium convention were representative of a position that can be 
characterised as an ethic of ends, the promulgating of principles and 
ideals - the ends - and letting the statesmen choose the means to get 
there. The difficulty inherent in this standpoint for those wishing to 
influence the statesmen is obvious: the results may be unacceptable, 
and with the best will in the world, statesmen might not be able to 
divine from dclphic utterances what means would be acceptable. 

The ethic of ends is the more traditional of the two choices. The 
difficulty in not speaking to actual political, social or economic issues 
but in vague generalities is just that, the vagueness of the advice 
proffered which may be equated with the Church avoiding taking a 
definite stand on a moral issue. Or as was more usual in the nine¬ 
teenth century, refusing to consider social and economic problems 
as moral issues, a choice vague principles such as ‘Love thy neigh¬ 
bour’ allowed. Although Warnshuis did tell the assembled delegates 
to the Second Opium Conference that it was not for the imc to 
make specific suggestions as to the measures to be taken, there is no 
evidence to indicate that this was due to a theological orientation. 
In fact only two years later he followed entirely different tactics 
without feeling it necessary to justify the change. 
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A similar issue was raised when the World Alliance considered 
the Geneva Protocol, proposed by French Premier Edouard Hcrriot 
to the 1924 League Assembly to give France the guarantees to her 
borders that she so much desired. The French national council 
urged the Alliance not to support the protocol because of provisions 
which it felt were not in accordance with international law. The 
British national council, on the other hand, declared that whether 
or not specific provisions were objectionable, the protocol ought to 
be supported, because it was not the duty of the Alliance to provide 
detailed economic, social or political programmes. Rather its duty 
was to support statesmen when they had devised the means of 
reaching a desirable goal. 34 The latter point could be considered 
halfway between an ethic of means and an ethic of ends. A difficulty 
arose, however, when statesmen made proposals only ostensibly 
leading towards a particular goal; the British viewpoint would seem 
to preclude taking a decision on these means. 

Neither the World Alliance nor the imc had given much thought 
to this problem. Each had acted in its own sphere, pragmatically 
dealing with the problems which emerged, making suggestions as 
to the best means of solving them. Yet in analysing the results 
obtained from their actions, one is struck by the degree of influence 
exerted by the imc in cases where it made specific suggestions. The 
way to ensure that statesmen working on a problem understand the 
Christian viewpoint and what is expected of them is to provide 
them with definite proposals: an ethic of means. 

The Stockholm message had proclaimed that the Church was to 
offer general principles in social, economic and political affairs; the 
Jerusalem statement declared that Christians had to make clear the 
application of principles to specific problems. In fact Life and Work 
offered pragmatic application of principles, and the imc applied 
principles to as few problems as possible. There was as yet neither a 
consistent body of thought on the matter nor clear-cut practice on 
the part of the ecumenical organisations. As crisis followed crisis, the 
world waited impatiently for the Church to set its ideas in order. 
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The lack of any systematic body of thought, or unsystematic for that 
matter, concerning a social and economic ethic alluded to in the 
previous chapter did not prevent the ecumenical organisations from 
continuing pragmatic actions in their chosen fields. But now two of 
these bodies created special departments which had the facilities to 
look scientifically at problems before deciding what action to take or 
what suggestions to make. It is quite strange that although no one 
would compliment a professional singer by saying what an excellent 
amateur he was, and one would hardly trust one’s life to an amateur 
surgeon, the amateur in politics has long retained respectability. 
However enthusiastic the amateur, he does not devote his full time 
nor attention to the particular subject concerned; he dabbles and his 
opinions are proffered upon the most superficial examination. By 
providing for research bodies to consider scientifically the problems 
confronting industrial society, the Ecumenical Movement was 
leaving the status of the amateur and becoming a professional. 

Both Life and Work and the International Missionary Council 
established research bodies, the former in 1926 and the latter in 1930. 
Only the World Alliance continued considering issues and framing 
resolutions in the most amateur of ways. By a careful examination of 
the problem, meaningful proposals acceptable to international 
organisations could be developed and offered. Some of these 
proposals were based on information unavailable to states or the 
inter-governmental bodies; such information, for example, was 
collected from missions to seamen throughout the world by means 
of a questionnaire compiled with the help of the International 
Labour Office. 1 Other proposals were based on an analysis from the 
peculiar standpoint of the Christian ethic of information already in 
the public domain. Many of these proposals found their way into 
international documents. 
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Life and Work through its International Christian Social Institute 
worked especially closely with the ilo; to a lesser extent it co¬ 
operated with the League. Based on its experience with the Institute, 
the ILO had looked forward to extensive collaboration with the 
research organ of the imc, but this was never realised. Not only was 
this practical work vis-d-vis the ilo and the League undertaken by 
Life and Work, but contemporary events forced these Christian 
leaders to look at their body of thought and collective experience to 
try and find guidance for the new ethical problems faced by a 
technological society. The economic crisis compelled the churches 
to consider whether the economic and social system within which 
they found themselves and which had enjoyed their unquestioned 
support was really deserving of such support. The rise of the 
totalitarian state and the peculiar problems it created for church- 
state relationships obliged a reconsideration of a centuries-old 
doctrine of the Church. In this quest for rational thought, the 
research workers of Life and Work were untiring. 

ORGANISATION OF RESEARCH 

After the Stockholm Conference, the Life and Work Continuation 
Committee quickly organised itself and created commissions to deal 
with the various aspects of its work, e.g., Youth Commission, 
International Press Commission, Church and Labour Commission, 
Commission for Cooperation Among Theologians, but by far its 
most important organ was the International Christian Social 
Institute. This research body was organised to accomplish what the 
Stockholm Conference had denied itself the privilege of doing, 
namely to go beyond enunciating principles and 

study from a moral and spiritual point of view... the situation of the 
working classes... the relationship between capital, management and 
labour — and to protest, if necessary, against glaring violations of un¬ 
written laws, either in commerce or in industry, and to urge the most 
practicable means of reform. 2 

Proposed by Pastor Elie Gounelle, French Christian socialist, and 
accepted by the Stockholm Conference, the Institute was officially 
established at Berne, Switzerland, in 1926, moving to Geneva the 
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following year to be near the other Christian international organisa¬ 
tions with a social concern, the ymca, ywca and wscf, as well as 
the inter-governmental organisations it hoped to influence. Dr 
Adolf Keller was in charge of the Institute which was to be the co¬ 
ordinator of all Christian social organisations (in which it failed), to 
gather information on social and industrial problems for study from 
the viewpoint of Christian ethics in order to ascertain the Church’s 
duty in these fields, and to offer guidance to the churches in the 
social and economic spheres. Governed by an advisory commission, 
the small staff was supplemented by correspondents of the churches 
in the various countries. In addition, it was expected that full-time 
collaborators would be furnished by the various churches to reside 
temporarily in Geneva to help with the Institute, 3 but only the 
German churches appointed a full-time assistant to Dr Keller: Dr 
Hans Schonfeld, who later became the head of the research work of 
Life and Work. 

The aspiration of the Life and Work Institute to become the 
coordinator of all Christian social organisations developed into a 
desire, especially after the Jerusalem meeting authorised still another 
research body, to form a united Christian social effort. Dr Georges 
Thelin wrote to William Paton in 1928 urging such a united 
Christian research organisation. 4 Paton, however, felt that the 
economic and social problems of the mission field were so different 
from those of the more industrialised states as to require completely 
independent treatment. Nevertheless, he accepted an invitation to 
attend ‘A Conference on Oecumenical Research’ in Geneva, called 
by the ymca from 30 July to 2 August 1929, though he explicitly 
stated in his letter of acceptance that he was not attending in order 
to join yet another organisation. 5 The representatives of the research 
organs of the ymca, ywca, wscf, Life and Work and the imc met 
to discuss possible cooperative research topics and a division of fields 
of responsibility. Little was accomplished except to establish a 
consultative committee to meet regularly as the first step to further 
cooperation. 6 

The following year Dr Thelin called another meeting of the 
research workers of the Christian organisations in Geneva which by 
then included the newly organised Department of Social and 
Industrial Research (dsir) of the imc. Stressing the dissipation 
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of the Protestant effort and influence in the inter-governmental 
organisations, especially the ilo, because of its fragmentation 
compared to the Roman Catholic solidarity, he urged a united 
research body. Due to imc opposition this unification plan was not 
adopted. 7 The dsir was allowed, however, to cooperate in the 
founding of the International Christian Study Centre which 
provided for study and conference rooms, a library, and certain 
activities in common such as lectures and devotions. 8 This effort to 
unite the Christian social concern never progressed beyond such 
minor cooperation. 

The Institute developed an ever-widening mandate. In 1929 it was 
authorised to act as ‘a clearing house for world affairs as they affect 
the churches’; it was to systematically provide to the churches 
information on international social movements and on the social 
activity of the churches in relation to international organisations, 9 in 
effect propagandising for them and for the social involvement of the 
churches. In order to carry out these functions, the Institute issued a 
bulletin in French, English and German editions from 1927 to 193 8. 10 
The trilingual journal Stockholm carried academic articles of high 
quality on general social and economic questions and the theological 
problems they raised. But it ceased publication at the end of 1931 
owing to the world economic crisis. A series of monographs was also 
published in the three languages of Life and Work on the various 
studies undertaken by the Institute. 

The Institute was the heart of Life and Work activities. In addition 
to the public information services, it submitted reports and studies to 
the ilo and, to a lesser extent, to the League on topics before those 
bodies. It called international conferences of Christian specialists to 
discuss the moral and social aspects of the economic crisis of 1929-31. 
It called and organised conferences to discuss the relationship 
between the totalitarian state and the Church. Its budget doubled 
from £1,600 in 1927 to .£3,200 two years later; this was twice the 
budget for the administrative office in London and nearly forty per 
cent of the entire Life and Work budget. 

The enthusiasm with which the Institute was launched and its 
rapid growth and assumption of authority must be compared with 
the reluctant establishment of the Department of Social and Industrial 
Research by the imc and the restriction of its mandate in spite of the 
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clear request and broad basis for it in the authorisation by the 
Jerusalem meeting. The Committee of the Council meeting in 1929 
defined a fourfold purpose for the proposed department. It was to act 
as a collection centre for social and industrial information from the 
mission field, and it was to create a Christian public opinion concern¬ 
ing social and industrial affairs with other Christian agencies (that is, 
the mission societies). It was to provide the young churches with 
information to help them overcome the new problems of 
industrialisation. Finally, it was to continue studies of the imc’s 
special interests in the liquor and drug traffic. 11 

Second thoughts concerning this mandate were entertained by the 
Northern Missionary Council of Scandinavia which from the 
beginning had been uneasy about the founding of the dsir, and in 
late 1930 it communicated its official objections to the emphasis on 
social problems and urged the new department to limit its pro¬ 
gramme to one of providing information only and to refrain ‘from 
giving advice or cooperating in the introduction of social reforms 
on the mission fields’. This precipitated a minor crisis within the imc 
which was resolved by compromise at the 1932 meeting, a 
compromise embodied in The Christian Message which proclaimed 
the legitimacy of the involvement of the missionary movement in 
social and economic matters. It noted that the spread of western 
civilisation had acted as a disintegrating force in the life of peoples 
throughout the world who were rebellious against an alien economic 
system. To placate the conservative Scandinavians, the Message 
declared that the sole mission of Christianity was to proclaim the 
redemption of mankind; to encourage the liberals, the Message 
explained that the form this proclamation took was many-sided and 
one form might be a Christian protest against all that was un¬ 
christian ‘in modern thought and life’. 12 Although at last the dsir 
had won an undisputed theoretical right to exist, the restrictions in 
scope and finance put upon it to please the conservative mission 
societies greatly hampered its work. 

In 1930 a reorganisation of the Life and Work Movement 
resulted in its transformation into the Universal Christian Council 
on Life and Work, with the stronger mandate to ‘perpetuate and 
strengthen the fellowship between the churches in the application of 
Christian ethics to the social problems of modem life’. The admini- 
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stxative headquarters were transferred from London to Geneva and 
combined with the Institute which was reorganised into three 
departments: the Department of Extension to extend the work of 
the Movement through lecturing, headed by Dr Keller; the Ad¬ 
ministrative Department (secretariat), headed by Dr Atkinson; and 
the Department of Research under Dr Schonfeld, carrying on the 
work which had already made the Institute so appreciated in 
international circles. 18 

At the same time, the World Alliance underwent reorganisation, 
and, due to pressure from the Church Peace Union, sole source of 
funds for its international work, it also moved its offices to Geneva to 
join the other international Christian organisations, insuring both 
closer cooperation and financial savings. 14 Further economies were 
realised by the amalgamation of the central headquarters of Life and 
Work and the World Alliance. After the resignation of Dr Atkinson 
from the General Secretaryship of both organisations, Pastor Henry- 
Louis Henriod, former General Secretary of the wscf, was chosen 
their common Secretary. The Alliance and Life and Work, more 
united than ever though maintaining their separate identities, had 
girded their organisational loins and were ready to meet the future. 

COOPERATION WITH INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 

Collaboration with the International Labour Office began im¬ 
mediately after the establishment of the Institute. Dr Keller was 
received by M. Albert Thomas, director of the ilo, with whom 
arrangements were made to exchange publications and to use the 
facilities of the ilo library for the Institute’s research. 16 Albert 
Thomas realised the value of support and cooperation with all 
organisations desiring to improve the condition of the worker. He 
especially esteemed the Christian socialist and trade union move¬ 
ments and the cooperation of the churches. In a speech to the 
International Confederation of Christian Trade Unions, he declared, 

Vous etes des chretiens! J’ai une autre formation. Mais j’ai le droit de dire 
que chaque fois que c6te k cote nous avons travaille depuis huit ans, nous 
avons pu le faire avec un esprit, je ne dirai pas de tolerance & l’egard des 
uns des autres, mais avec une foi aussi ardente, aussi passionnee, malgre la 
diversite de sa source, pour la realisation de l’ideal corrunun. 19 
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Albert Thomas included in his annual report from 1922 onwards a 
section on Relations with Non-Governmental Organisations’ in 
which he described the cooperation accorded by them to the ilo. 
In 1926 he introduced a special subsection devoted to ‘Relations with 
the Churches which included a summary of the general social 
activities of both the Roman Catholic and Protestant international 
organisations. This information was later transferred to The ILO 
Yearbook to make it available to a wider public. 17 The official 
publication marking the end of the ilo’s first decade of service 
devoted a chapter to the influence of the ilo on private international 
social institutions with the usual section on the churches, ilo influence 
did exist, e.g., in the selection of studies to be made by these organisa¬ 
tions, but the reciprocal influence which also existed was not noted, 
e.g., changes induced in the official ilo thinking by the churches 
through their reports. The studies themselves, however, came in for 
praise because of the sound research methods used and their advocacy 
of realistic reforms. 18 

In order to better understand how the ilo procedure lent itself tc 
influence by outside pressure groups such as the Institute, it deserves 
a brief description here. According to the constitution of the ilo, 
the Governing Body proposed the agenda of the Internationa! 
Labour Conferences. Nevertheless, the International Labour Office 
was in a position to propose subjects in respect of which reform was 
considered desirable. The Office could be called upon to place before 
the Governing Body a concise statement of the laws and practices ir 
the various states relative to a particular item of the agenda. 19 Its 
preliminary report to the conference on the agenda items, which alsc 
generally set forth the law and practice on the subject, was usually 
referred to a committee of the Conference for a decision as to whethei 
the matter might form the subject of a draft convention or recom¬ 
mendation. 

In the light of the report from the committee, of other materiai 
presented by delegates and perhaps of material submitted by 
interested non-governmental organisations, the Conference would 
adopt conclusions on the basis of which the Office prepared a 
questionnaire to be sent to the member states. The replies to the 
questionnaire were then translated into draft proposals by the Office 
for consideration by members. These draft proposals, modified by 
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the Office in the light of further governmental observations, were 
then presented to the next Conference as a working paper for the 
final convention text or recommendation; the latter form was 
devised by the drafters of the ilo constitution for those subjects not 
lending themselves to reduction to the universal and uniform code of 
a convention. 20 Neither conventions nor recommendations were 
binding on a state by virtue of a vote in favour of adoption; adoption 
did, however, create for all member states the legal obligation to 
present conventions and recommendations within eighteen months 
to the authority in its government with competence to deal with 
labour legislation. A recommendation need only be considered for 
incorporation into a state’s labour legislation, it did not actually have 
to be so incorporated; a convention, on the other hand, if ratified, 
imposed legally binding obligations vis-d-vis other member states. 
Reports were required to be submitted to the Office as to the decision 
taken. 

Thus, knowing that the problem of child-labour in non-industrial 
occupations had been under discussion for some time, the Institute 
submitted a declaration to the International Labour Conference of 
1931 in which it was joined by the ymca, ywca and dsir, urging 
that the year’s discussion result in a convention for the protection of 
these children. They also submitted suggestions for the ilo question¬ 
naire being sent to member states. Life and Work, realising the 
importance of applying pressure to the member states where the 
attitudes to be taken at the international meeting would be formed 
as well as to the international organisation itself, asked its constituent 
bodies to urge their governments both to answer the question¬ 
naire and to place the problem on the agenda of the following 
Conference. 21 

The Christian organisations praised the ilo at its 1932 International 
Labour Conference for adopting some of its suggestions in relation 
to child-labour, namely, that the minimum age should not be lower 
than fourteen years and that, in principle, there should be a concord¬ 
ance between the legal school-leaving age and the legal age for 
employment, that strict safeguards be applied in the case of admission 
to employment under the minimum age, and that there should be 
special provisions relating to dangerous work. At the same time they 
submitted further suggestions for the protection of children and 
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undertook to use their influence in the various member states in 
favour of ratification of a satisfactory convention. Their praise and 
suggestions were read to the Conference, and two of its further 
suggestions were adopted, 22 but in the form of a recommendation 
rather than an insertion in the convention itself: a definition of 
‘dangerous employment’ was not left entirely up to the individual 
states in that it included work in establishments selling liquor, and 
employment of children was prohibited by persons ‘condemned for 
certain serious offences or who are notorious drunkards’. 23 

In these times of unemployment many of the churches ran, as a 
charitable activity, employment agencies which charged a small fee 
to cover expenses. Therefore, when the question of the abolition of 
fee-charging employment agencies appeared on the agenda of the 
ilo, the research department of Life and Work immediately sent 
questionnaires to the churches about their activities in this field. All 
agreed in their replies on the evils of fee-charging agencies, but they 
objected to legislation which might curtail their own services as their 
charges were only nominal. 24 The final report on this topic was again 
submitted jointly with the ymca, ywca and dsir to the Inter¬ 
national Labour Conference in April 1933. It apparently made some 
impact, for the first draft text considered by the Conference had not 
differentiated between profit-making and non-profit-making fee¬ 
charging employment agencies, while in the final text this distinction 
was clearly drawn: non-profit-making agencies were exempted 
from abolition, although provisions were made for their super¬ 
vision. 25 

The major problem for the ilo during this period was not so much 
getting advice on ways to alleviate the condition of the worker as it 
was getting its conventions ratified by states. Dr Thdlin, in inform¬ 
ing Life and Work of the importance of this problem, stated that the 
churches ought to be concerned about the moral question of the lack 
of observance by states of their international contracts. This was a 
spurious argument, for presumably he had in mind those states 
which had voted for a convention and then did not ratify it. Member 
states, however, were obliged only to consider ratification, not 
actually to ratify it. Although pointing out the possible mitigating 
circumstances for non-ratification, e.g., parliamentary refusal or the 
time needed to draft legislation, Dr Th6lin went on to note that in 
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each state there were certain economic groups hostile to ratification 
which were able to influence their governments. Owing to lack of 
sufficient knowledge, public opinion, the obvious counter to these 
groups, was often fooled into equating adoption of the convention 
at the International Labour Conference and their government’s 
affirmative vote with the actual attainment of the convention’s goals. 
He called upon the churches to educate and organise public opinion 
on this problem. 26 

Although in 1933 there began an intensification of propaganda on 
behalf of the ilo, actual cooperation in its work was nearly halted by 
the research department’s preparatory labours for the Oxford 
Conference on Church, Community and State, originally scheduled 
for 1935. This was not effort lost to the ilo, for the success in the 
definition of a Christian social and economic ethic at Oxford would 
be an achievement which would redound to its benefit. Dr Thelin 
urged a realistic study of the subjects to be discussed, one which 
would result in practical effects. The tendency, especially strong in 
German circles, to devote attention solely to principles and the 
philosophical aspects of problems rather than practical actions was 
noted by the ilo. In the preparations for Oxford, it hoped to bring 
Life and Work back to its original Anglo-Saxon pragmatism, a 
task in which it had the support of many leading Life and Work 
members. 

While the Institute was founded the year following its authorisa¬ 
tion and immediately leaped into the work of the international 
organisations, the dsir did not begin its deliberate steps until 
September 1930, over two years after its authorisation. Dr J.Merle 
Davis, American general secretary of the Institute of Pacific Rela¬ 
tions and former missionary in Japan, was appointed its first Director, 
aided by a German associate, Dr Otto Iserland. Once established in 
Geneva, the dsir contacted officials of the ilo and the League 
Secretariat, hoping to begin fruitful economic and social research. It 
published The Social and Economic News , 27 a quarterly, mimeo¬ 
graphed newsletter, consisting entirely of extracts and summaries of 
information from public sources, e.g., newspapers, League and ilo 
documents, with the minimum of interpretation to guide the 
missionary so far removed from all sources of advice. With a circula¬ 
tion of only four hundred, the News lasted barely two years, hardly 
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fulfilling the need of informing the missionary; the department 
fulfilled not at all the expectations of the international organisations 
as a remitter of information to them. 

The biggest success of the dsir was a study on industrialism and 
the African, published in 1933. 28 Everywhere well reviewed, it was 
looked upon by the ilo as an auspicious beginning to the dsir’s 
social work. This success, however, represented the failure of the 
dsir to be the dynamic eyes and ears of the missionary movement 
on social and economic matters throughout the mission world. By 
attempting a piece of research so closely related to obvious mission 
needs, an analysis of the dctribalised African and how to evangelise 
him, Davis hoped to placate the foes of the department. Because of the 
small staff and budget (this particular study was largely financed by 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York), such a project meant that 
for two years virtually nothing else was done. This study was 
followed by one on the means of teaching primitive peoples through 
the cinema, 29 regarded by the ilo as being out of keeping with the 
dsir’s original purpose. The opponents of the department failed to 
prevent its founding but succeeded in limiting its effectiveness. The 
long-range international economic and social results of this depart¬ 
ment as envisaged by Harold Grimshaw, the ilo, and other inter¬ 
national and ecumenical organisations never materialised. 

The department’s unhappy lack of influence can be traced to four 
factors. A major one was certainly the budget. Because of the feeling 
of the more conservative elements that all money ought to be 
expended directly on proselytising - a short-sighted policy - the 
Committee of the Council made the continuance of the department 
conditional on the raising of its budget by the London and New 
York offices from funds otherwise unavailable to the missionary 
enterprise. Apparently Davis himself had to spend a great deal of 
time in search of funds instead of carrying out the administration of 
research. 30 Such parsimony was not conducive to the fulfilling of its 
mandate. 

Another factor contributing to the failure of the department was a 
dispersion of research authority within the imc. In 1932 it authorised 
an additional research group headed by Professor Kenneth Scott 
Latourette in the United States. 31 Although this group worked from 
an historical point of view only and the fields of the two research 
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agencies did not overlap, one single research department with one 
designated source of funds would have strengthened the programme 
considerably, possibly interesting the more conservative elements 
which would not have looked askance at social and economic 
research if tied in with historical studies. 

The paucity of its work was further aggravated by the refusal to 
pool any resources with the other Christian research bodies, a 
reluctance based on a feeling of exclusiveness due to the supposed 
uniqueness of mission social and economic problems. As well as 
greater economic resources, the intellectual resources and experience 
thus far developed in ecumenical research would have been there for 
the missionary movement to build upon. 

Finally, there had been no preparation of a system to insure co¬ 
operation from the missionaries in the field. There were no designated 
correspondents, nor was even a small budget offered to help fulfil 
the general requests for information, requests made generally and 
not addressed to individuals who were known to be capable and 
interested. William Paton had foreseen that the information trickling 
into the League and the ilo from private sources could, by 
systematisation, be increased to a torrent. The floods never came; 
there was no system. It is not surprising that the circular letters sent 
to the field by the dsir complained that the expected cooperation 
had not been forthcoming. 32 Nor is it surprising that the department 
proved a disappointment to the international organisations in ful¬ 
filling the function of purveyor of information to which only it had 
access. 

The dissimilarity of these two Christian research organisations is 
striking. The dsir had nothing to say on the matters before the 
International Labour Conference, though it did add its name to the 
Life and Work declarations. True, the ilo was concentrating on 
ameliorating labour conditions in already highly industrialised 
states, but had information been freely supplied to its Native Labour 
Section, as had been hoped, perhaps ilo interest in these areas would 
have been stronger. The Institute, on the other hand, influenced 
international labour legislation through the International Labour 
Conferences and through the International Labour Office. Of course, 
the dsir did not have as one of its stated purposes the influencing of 
international organisations. In fact, dealing with international 
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organisations was in most cases carried out, as before the establish¬ 
ment of the dsir, by the International Secretaries in New York and 
London. This was in contrast to Life and Work where the research 
body was integrated with the rest of the organisation, providing a 
united body speaking for a united Christendom. 

The ilo process of reaching agreement provided several oppor¬ 
tunities for Life and Work to express its opinions both on the 
international and national levels. The International Labour Office 
could use original research material for incorporation into its own 
reports and questionnaires. The International Labour Conference 
received from the Institute reports which it submitted for considera¬ 
tion to the committee drafting its conclusions. As the Conference 
itself considered the final text of a convention, suggested changes 
were again submitted by the Institute. Perhaps most importantly, 
Life and Work took advantage of the opportunities in the process to 
influence individual governments on international labour matters 
through the national churches or church federations at the prepara¬ 
tory stage when the governments were submitting suggestions for 
the agenda, at the deliberative stage when replying to questionnaires 
and later when commenting on the draft conventions submitted 
prior to a conference, and finally, at the stage between adoption of 
the convention (or recommendation) and its consideration for 
ratification. Private international associations did not lack oppor¬ 
tunity to raise their voices on behalf of their constituents. 

This close cooperation with the ilo and the work on its behalf 
came about not only by chance but because of a community of spirit 
of the two organisations. At least so explained Dr Thelin in an early 
article comparing the principles of the Stockholm message and those 
of the ilo. Both stipulated that respect for human personality must 
take precedence over the value of machines, that the social order 
must be based on justice, and that the solution to the social and 
economic ills of society was the responsibility of the whole com¬ 
munity which should make a true cooperative effort to solve them. 33 
Two decades later another scholar declared the ilo to be an ‘ecu¬ 
menical’ rather than an ‘international’ organisation, that is, it was 
based on the unity of the world not its divisions into nations. To 
support his view, he pointed out that the ilo had a basis broader than 
that of one nation; organised as it was to attain justice for all, it 
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helped to preserve ethical attitudes and values. The ilo as an ecu¬ 
menical organisation contributed to the practical work of ecumenical 
Christianity by promoting and implementing world-wide social 
responsibility as well as acting as a supranational source of objective 
facts on world social conditions. 34 And indeed, the two organisations 
seemed to complement each other. 

The concept of a close similarity in the two bodies does make 
understandable the efforts to keep the national Christian bodies and 
their adherents informed of the work of the ilo and the League, a 
task the Institute carried out in its periodicals. The dsir had as one of 
its functions the creation of a Christian public opinion concerning 
social and industrial problems, a mandate which could have included 
such information concerning international organisations. In the 
short-lived quarterly newsletter, information was circulated to the 
field without the interpretation that could have created a ‘Christian 
public opinion*. Life and Work, however, guided opinion by 
keeping Christians informed of ilo and League activities in its fields 
of interest as well as their cooperation with the Ecumenical Move¬ 
ment. After 1933 the International Christian Press and Information 
Service under the administration of Life and Work served all 
ecumenical organisations, including the imc, by functioning as a 
news outlet to the general and Christian press. 

A corollary of publicising information concerning social problems 
is the formation of a body of thought about them, the formulation 
of a social ethic. Contemporaneously with its cooperation with the 
international organisations, Life and Work began to see the need for 
a clearly formulated ethic; the economic crisis of 1929-31 called 
forth a reappraisal of the contemporary economic and social systems 
from the point of view of the Christian ethic. There was no such 
attempt by the dsir or its parent body, however. It is true that 
Bishop William Temple at Jerusalem in 1928 and the younger 
churches at Tambaram in 1938 attempted to persuade those who 
made the policy and granted the funds of the necessity for a similar 
development within the missionary movement, but the decennial 
gaps proved too great to maintain the necessary momentum. The 
dsir was meant to fill them, but for the reasons outlined above, it 
failed to do so. 

There were not the leaders of social Christianity in the imc that 
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there were in Life and Work. Perhaps missionary work by its very 
nature calls forth the more conservative minds. This judgment 
ignores the exceptional work ofJ.H. Oldham, and to a lesser extent 
of William Paton and A.L.Warnshuis, but their positions restricted 
their leadership in these matters. In Oldham’s case, he felt himself too 
constrained; for the intellectual development which had led him to 
see the importance of this whole programme in relation to the fight 
against modern paganism, in the end led him out of the imc to 
where he would have greater scope for this interest. 35 

In this period the imc lost its chance to exert its Christian influence 
in ameliorating the conditions of social injustice in the mission fields, 
thereby making real the commandment of love so glibly preached. 
Fortunately Life and Work did not. 
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Disarmament had been an annual concern of the World Alliance 
since the First World War. It was not a topic of interest to the mission 
field, so it did not find its way onto the agenda of the imc. Because 
of the division of responsibility of the World Alliance and Life and 
Work after 1925, disarmament was not considered by the latter until 
the calling of the Disarmament Conference of 1932 by the League of 
Nations. This prospect excited the imaginations of peoples through¬ 
out the world, not least those of the Christian internationalists 
whose first united action in this century had called for a halt to the 
arms race. 

The work carried on by the Christian organisations during the 
life of the Disarmament Conference is an outstanding example of 
ecumenical cooperation, if not effectiveness, by non-Roman 
Christendom in this period. The ymca, the ywca, the wscf, the 
World Alliance, Life and Work and the Society of Friends formed 
the Disarmament Committee of the Christian International Organ¬ 
isations Established in Geneva, generally called the Christian 
Disarmament Committee. The dsir, while feeling that full member¬ 
ship was beyond its competence, offered its cooperation. This 
Christian grouping joined similar groupings of other voluntary 
bodies to form the International Consultative Group (For Peace and 
Disarmament), an organisation devoted to coordinating the activities 
of these private international associations in order to effect the 
maximum influence at the conference. It was unfortunate that the 
pressure exerted by the group came to a full stop against the wall of 
national interests of the Great Powers. 

PREPARATION 

When the League’s Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament 
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Conference reconvened in April 1929, it found, somewhat to its own 
surprise that the Pact of Paris and the General Act for the Pacific 
Settlement of International Disputes had allayed French demands for 
security to the extent that it was possible to begin discussion of the 
draft convention which would lead directly to the conference for 
which it had so long been preparing . . . and against which some of its 
members had been stalling. It further found, also to its surprise, that 
it had captured the imagination of the world; a vast correspondence 
from churches, peace groups, labour groups and other voluntary 
bodies in favour of disarmament was awaiting it. Meeting the same 
year, the World Alliance Management Committee urged its 
national councils to continue their efforts for disarmament and to 
initiate a petitioning campaign among the churches requesting the 
Disarmament Conference, once convened, to sit until its goals 
should be achieved. 1 

Although the conference was not expected to last the two and a 
half years that it did, the Christian organisations in Geneva, with 
unintentional foresight, organised the Christian Disarmament 
Committee 2 on 21 October 1931, thus providing united Christian 
action for its duration. The committee was to serve as a two-way 
channel, first to express Christian opinion to the conference, and 
secondly to stimulate and arouse Christian public opinion by 
providing reliable information for the national sections of the 
international Christian organisations and by discussing the moral 
issues raised by the political and technical problems faced by the 
statesmen at the conference. It acted as a Christian press bureau for 
the distribution of articles on these issues to the religious and secular 
press and a clearing house for proposed methods of dealing with the 
disarmament problem by the Christian organisations. 3 By the time 
the conference convened, the Christian organisations were better 
organised to make their influence felt than they had ever previously 
been. 

THE DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE 

Petitions from omnifarious groups throughout the world had 
preceded the delegates to Geneva and demonstrated to them how 
much the hopes of the humble of the world were fastened upon 
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them, upon this one simple solution to all the complex world 
problems that seemed to be bearing down on them. The Right 
Honourable Arthur Henderson convened the Conference on the 
Reduction and Limitation of Armaments upon which so much 
naive, and humbling, hope was fastened on 2 February 1932. Mr 
Henderson had been appointed president of the conference while 
still foreign secretary in Mr Ramsay MacDonald’s Labour govern¬ 
ment; however, in the new British coalition government formed 
just prior to the conference, he had been ousted, a fact which may 
have hampered his relationships with the conference and decreased 
the leadership he could give it. 

Arthur Henderson believed in disarmament; he wanted the 
conference to succeed. As a practiced statesman, he realised that 
the conference, should it achieve disarmament, would not solve the 
world’s political problems. Nevertheless, he felt that it did hold the 
fate of the youth of the 1930s in its hands. In an unusual, but not 
unprecedented, 4 move, he persuaded the conference to hear the 
representatives of these 200 million people who had signed petitions, 
perhaps to bring home to each of the negotiators the immense 
responsibility he shouldered. Eight orators spoke on behalf of 
women’s, students’, workers’, Christians’ and veterans’ organisations 
at an extraordinary session of the Disarmament Conference on 
Saturday, 6 February 1932. 

At this meeting. Dr Joachim Muller of the ymca, as secretary of 
the Christian Disarmament Committee and thereby representing 
all non-Roman Christendom, indecisively stated that he did ‘not 
presume to speak in the name of all the churches and local religious 
organisations’ as to the best methods to adopt (presumably not even 
disarmament) to reach the churches’ goal of a ‘world order in which 
the use of armaments will be both unnecessary and unjustifiable’. 
The bodies he represented, he told the delegates, had tried to achieve 
such a world order through prayer, through education by making 
war morally repugnant to future generations, and through attempts 
to present to governments and peoples clear Christian principles on 
the issues facing the Disarmament Conference.® 

After the speeches and the presentation of petitions, the delegates 
could not have helped but be impressed with this public opinion 
which transcended national frontiers. But the following days of hard 
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bargaining brought back the realities of politics. Although Mr 
Henderson had declared, ‘If people want disarmament they can have 
it, if they exert their will, they can compel results’, it was only true 
to the extent that in their societies they could organise their voices. 
Even then on a matter of‘vital interests’, as all states considered their 
armaments policies, it is doubtful if sufficient influence could have 
been exerted. This new technological era which allowed the earth’s 
population to know of such a conference and allowed millions to 
communicate to it, also allowed the wants and desires of those 
people to be more easily manipulated than ever before in history. 

The first few weeks of the conference were taken up by speeches 
outlining the positions of the major powers. After the spring recess, 
the American delegate took the initiative by proposing that all 
tanks and mobile guns over six inches in calibre should be declared 
aggressive weapons. Although M.Tardieu of France again raised the 
bogey of security, the principle of qualitative disarmament was 
accepted, and the technical committees took over the negotiations, 
arriving after months of endless discussion at no conclusion. At the 
same time the Christian Disarmament Committee bogged down in 
discussing support of qualitative disarmament in a draft declaration 
which disparaged the difficulty of the technical committees in 
defining aggressive weapons, pointing out the ease with which such 
weapons had been defined for Germany in the Treaty of Versailles; 
it even provided a footnote list for delegates who had not their treaty 
to hand. A similar point has been made by F.P. Walters in his study 
of the League, as well as by Phillip Noel-Baker in his comprehensive 
work on disarmament. 6 

However, Dr Muller for the ymca could not agree with the 
committee’s draft declaration which he felt should stress only the 
moral aspects of disarmament and eliminate all technical sugges¬ 
tions. 7 By not supporting any of the technical proposals put forward 
at the conference, the churches ran the risk of limiting themselves 
to the mouthing of platitudes. Mr Bertram Pickard, Quaker leader 
and chairman of the Christian Disarmament Committee, in order 
to avoid inaction, or meaningless action, requested the constituent 
bodies to authorise the officers of the committee to make statements 
on matters of urgency without incurring these bodies’ responsibility 
and, therefore, without needing their express approval on each 
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action. Needless to say, no such authorisation was forthcoming. 
Both the Christians and the statesmen were deadlocked! 

In order to break the political stalemate, President Herbert 
Hoover offered proposals for immediate qualitative and quantitative 
disarmament whereby specified offensive weapons would be banned 
and a one-third reduction in all other weapons and forces would be 
carried out. The small states, impatiently cooling their heels in 
Geneva, were enthusiastic about the new proposals. Germany, 
Italy, and, with qualifications, Great Britain accepted them, but 
France held out for more specific guarantees of security. Hoover 
could not go as far as France wished and deadlock returned. 

In order to break the Christian stalemate, the committee decided 
not to present any declaration to the conference. Due to this dis¬ 
agreement over the fundamental principle of its role in political 
affairs, it was unable to take any action regarding the Hoover 
proposals and the draft resolution on qualitative disarmament being 
considered prior to the summer adjournment. This inaction was 
partially vitiated by the fact that the committee would be signatory 
of one such declaration to be presented to the conference president 
on 15 June 1932, by the International Consultative Group. 8 This 
declaration noted that the conference was far from any practical 
decision and urged the delegates to make an immediate and sub¬ 
stantial across-the-board reduction of arms, to abolish the most 
aggressive weapons, and to suppress the private manufacture of 
arms. There is, of course, no evidence that such international 
associations had any influence at all; yet there was enough pressure 
exerted upon governments that the statesmen did not want to give 
up. It required two weeks to draw up an agreement sufficiently 
vague as to seem to reconcile all viewpoints and yet to avoid any 
concrete proposals for the reduction of arms! Germany was not 
accorded the equality she had so long striven for and withdrew from 
the conference. 

The hesitant and vacillating action of the Christian Disarmament 
Committee on the question of disarmament reflected the lack of a 
clear conception by the Ecumenical Movement of the role of the 
Church in society. Here was the still ill-defined problem of whether 
the Church was to provide only an ethic of ends or an ethic of means 
as well, whether it should only declare principles eternally valid but 
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sufficiently vague as not to offend, or offer precise - even semi- 
precise - solutions or at least support such solutions when offered by 
responsible statesmen. This dilemma facing the committee was not 
recognised as the key to the future success of the movement; it took 
no action, instead contenting itself with planning a general statement 
for the reconvening of the conference in the autumn. 9 

In spite of the disappointing results, the Disarmament Conference 
remained the hope of many groups: the Life and Work Council, 
meeting that summer, again stepped into the field of political affairs 
to express ‘grave dissatisfaction’ with the conference’s achievements. 
The Alliance, too, acted decisively shortly thereafter and expressed 
its dissatisfaction with the draft resolution and its ‘feeling of bitter 
disillusionment’ over the conference’s lack of concrete results. It 
again urged equality and security for all states and requested the 
national councils to arouse public opinion ‘in support of immediate 
substantial reduction of armament’. But opposition within the 
Alliance to these forthright and non-technical proposals caused them 
to be softened with a covering letter stressing ‘the ethical Christian 
aspects of the whole question’. 10 

The Christian Disarmament Committee, meeting in September, 
was still unsure of its role. Dr Muller who had resigned as secretary 
of the committee because of increased work in his own organisation 
wrote to the committee that it should give a prophetic Christian 
message and not concentrate on technical proposals. Did he mean 
that the committee (and, hence, the Church) should only call for 
disarmament (an ethic of ends) and not suggest, or at least support, 
concrete proposals (an ethic of means) when even the most mili¬ 
taristic dictator gave lip service to this end? Dr W.A.Visser’t 
Hooft, Secretary of the wscf, told the committee it had a twofold 
task: to study the proposals before the conference and to take some 
position in regard to them and to lead public opinion to a Christian 
position on disarmament. 11 He was proposing, then, an ethic of 
means, the affirming and gainsaying of various proposals but 
apparently not suggesting that the Disarmament Committee ought 
itself to make proposals. The committee agreed with Dr Visser’t 
Hooft’s statement, but from the general lack of further action on 
disarmament proposals, Dr Miiller’s views prevailed. 

The Bureau of the conference, consisting of the heads of the 
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principal delegations, rather than the full conference reconvened in 
September. Most discussions and negotiations continued informally 
at regular League meetings until the French, British and Americans 
agreed upon a formula on xi December 1932, which provided 
equality to meet the German requirement and security to meet the 
French fear; Germany returned to the conference. But what the 
French had agreed to in December came to be seen in a different 
light after the intervening month witnessed a resurgence of German 
nationalism. Adolf Hitler was appointed chancellor on 30 January 
with the support of the German nationalists. Consequently, the 
French brought back to the conference numerous objections, basing 
them on ambiguities that existed in the agreement. 

Inaction, however, remained the hallmark of the day until 
16 March 1933 (shortly before the Enabling Act gave Hitler dicta¬ 
torial powers), when Prime Minister MacDonald dramatically 
presented to the conference the Eden Draft Convention which 
acceded to all German demands made by Chancellor Briining the 
previous year. One of the many acts that came too late in this ill- 
fated conference, it produced only inaction until the newly-elected 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt stirred the conference with his 
appeal of 16 May, urging the conclusion of a convention based on 
the British draft. He offered ‘consultation’ on any violation of the 
Pact of Paris and promised no obstruction to any League action 
against an aggressor. 

Chancellor Hitler, in order to charm the outside world while he 
consolidated his internal position, announced acceptance of 
Roosevelt’s plan; other states were more vocally reluctant. Naval 
disarmament was held back because of Japanese objections; Britain 
raised the only obstacles to the abolition of the aeroplane as an 
aggressive weapon. Nationalists in all countries, who had previously 
kept quiet or pretended to favour disarmament, now became openly 
antagonistic to all plans, an attitude made easier in those countries 
where the new Nazi regime appeared a threat worse than that of 
war. The Disarmament Conference, hoping that something would 
turn up to save it, adjourned for the summer. 

In spite of the apparent hopelessness of the disarmament cause, M. 
Henriod presented an optimistic report to the World Alliance 
meeting that September based on the concessions to German 
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equality and the American pledges which he felt guaranteed French 
security. These concessions, he stated, had been due to the actions of 
the private international organisations in Geneva, a triumph for 
public opinion. In fact, public opinion had been sorely tried in 
keeping its attention on so unproductive a conference; it had been 
distracted by the Japanese invasion of Manchuria, the South 
American wars, the Nazi revolution, and the continuing economic 
crisis. The Alliance tacitly recognised this in urging the national 
councils and the churches to stimulate and maintain public interest 
in disarmament. The national councils were also called upon to exert 
pressure on their governments to agree on the abolition of aggressive 
weapons, an immediate overall reduction in forces and weapons and 
a board of control to enforce the agreement. 12 

The Disarmament Conference reconvened in September but with 
relatively little action until 14 October when Sir John Simon un¬ 
folded a plan aimed at placating Hitler. Hardly had he finished 
speaking when a telegram arrived announcing German withdrawal 
from the conference. The following day the private international 
associations in Geneva staged a demonstration in favour of the 
continuance of the conference; Henriod spoke in the name of the 
Christian international organisations. But this public opinion did 
not influence Hitler to reconsider his decision, nor did it measurably 
stir German opinion. The conference was dead. Only France 
continued to make disarmament proposals in the absence of the 
possibility of German participation. 

German withdrawal did not cause the World Alliance to give up 
hope, and in January 1934 it issued an optimistic report on dis¬ 
armament, mistakenly looking upon the general pessimism as solely 
the work of the rumour-mongers of the private arms manufacturers. 
It hopefully declared that it was still the duty of Christians to 
influence their governments in favour of disarmament; yet this was 
surely wishful thinking. The churches and the national councils had 
been active, 13 but up to that time thay had hardly been effective; it 
was unlikely that they should become so now. Already the national 
budgets published at the beginning of 1934 indicated that rearma¬ 
ment, not disarmament, was the path states were taking. Striving 
mightily, oblivious to the futility of its efforts, the Christian Dis¬ 
armament Committee continued its press work, weekend seminars, 
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and lectures up to the very eve of failure. The Disarmament Confer¬ 
ence succeeded only in dragging out its own life until, not wishing to 
admit to a completely futile existence, it adjourned ‘temporarily’ on 
ii June 1934, never to meet again. 

Why did the Disarmament Conference fail? The history of the 
period is full of theories; the ‘conspiracy theory’ of private arms 
manufacturers was a current one among friends of peace, especially 
idealists, and this included the churches and the Ecumenical Move¬ 
ment. At its 1932 meeting, the World Alliance had requested the 
national councils to urge upon their governments the control of 
private manufacture of arms and the prohibition of the export of 
arms to League members who had broken their covenant with the 
League, the latter undoubtedly aimed at Japan’s adventure in 
Manchuria. Many national councils actively carried out this re¬ 
quest and similar ones passed in 1933, 1934, and 1935 with little 
apparent reward for their efforts. 14 But, conspiracy is much too 
simple an explanation for the failure of the conference, as any one 
factor would be, although it might be one part of a more complex 
answer. In the 1930s there was some substantiation of this theory by 
the League report on the Chaco war, finding its continuance due to 
private sales of arms, as well as by the United States Senate’s Nye 
Committee report. F.P.Walters has noted that there was published 
evidence of the control of certain important periodicals by arms 
industry leaders and the subsequent hostility of these journals 
towards the League and the conference. 16 

Still another theory for the failure is Great Power ‘wickedness’: 
German obsession with equality, French demands for absolute 
security, British dreams of remaining the world’s paramount naval 
power. In the end, each of the various views was modified, though 
as most commentators have noted, too late. German nationalism, 
also blamed, was whipped up by a power-mad dictator who was no 
longer interested in disarmament or equality but superiority. Had 
the other Great Powers offered their concessions when Briining was 
still chancellor, one excuse used to deceive the German people would 
not have been so believable. 

A corollary of Great Power wickedness is, of course, small power 
virtuousness, 16 and it is notable that the small powers were eager to 
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adopt the various proposals offered to break the deadlocks. It is also 
true, however, that as well as possible Great Power wickedness there 
existed Great Power responsibility. A good many parts of the world 
depended on British and French forces keeping order not only with 
the troops to hand but with those which could be rushed there in 
emergency. Even isolationist America had responsibilities for main¬ 
taining order outside its continental boundaries. It was more difficult 
psychologically and politically for those with power to relinquish it 
by accepting disarmament than for the small powers to gain power, 
at least relatively, through Great Power disarmament. 

The lack of a true international community with the feeling of 
mutual confidence necessary for such a plan to work was proposed as 
the basic cause of failure of the conference by Professor William 
Rappard. 17 It was such a community of interest that the World 
Alliance had been founded to promote. Less than two decades of 
existence was hardly enough time to develop it. Any one of these 
factors might have caused the conference to fail; a combination was 
bound to have done so. 

The churches, too, failed. Indeed, the power relationship which 
caused all the world’s statesmen to fail was such that the govern¬ 
ments were not open to suggestions from the churches. The nature 
of the issue was one which states considered within their vital 
interests and, therefore, outside the area where they could be 
influenced by voluntary groups. But the churches failed not because 
they did not impose their will upon the conference. No, they failed 
basically in not knowing themselves what their attitude towards this 
problem should be; more importantly, they did not know what 
their own role in the world they had so recently entered should be. 
The division which this uncertainty caused in their labours on behalf 
of disarmament at least brought to the fore the need for some 
consideration of this basic problem. 
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The World Alliance was propagandising on behalf of a League of 
Nations, it will be remembered, even while it was yet a dream in the 
minds of idealists. The resolutions and declarations which it addressed 
to the League after its inception, while not of great practical value, 
did attest to its faith in international organisation and was another 
means of publicising the League among Christian groups. The imc, 
on the other hand, did not seem to regard the League as an ideal to 
promote but did cooperate whenever it was to the advantage of 
missionary work, e.g., with the opium and slavery problems. 

In spite of the demarcation of responsibilities with the World 
Alliance, Life and Work began speaking out on the more important 
political problems of the day, beginning with the Disarmament 
Conference; it progressively assumed the position of the spokesman 
for Protestant-Orthodox Christianity. It urged enforcement of the 
Covenant in the Ethiopian crisis and concerned itself with the political 
events in Nazi Germany, in all cases coordinating with the World 
Alliance, whose authority it was slowly usurping. The influence of 
the Alliance was waning as that of Life and Work was waxing. This 
was not surprising, for of all the ecumenical organisations, the 
Alliance alone carried out no research; it alone played the amateur 
in a world of increasing specialisation. 

All three bodies were shocked into action on a consideration of 
the relationship of the state and society to the Church by the Nazi 
attempts to subordinate the German church into a tool of the state. 
A Christian doctrine on it was set forth by Life and Work at the 1937 
Oxford Conference on Church, Community and State. In the imc, 
of course, this process took some time and was due primarily to the 
recognition by J.H. Oldham of this as one of the critical problems of 
the modem world; his conservative colleagues held back, but the 
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pressure of those living in the twentieth century was too much for 
them. Nevertheless this braking power was noticeable in the imc 
consideration of the problem in 1938 at the Tambaram missionary 
conference. 

If the political situation seemed overwhelming, the social and 
economic problems continued. Life and Work tried to develop 
Christian thinking regarding the economic system which could 
allow such a crisis to develop; it devoted an extraordinary effort to 
the consideration of the economic-social problem of calendar reform. 
The imc remained interested, but seemed less active, in the opium 
problem and in slavery in the form of traffic in women and children. 
This lessening of activity was partially due to the breaking down of 
these international problems into national areas of responsibility 
upon which the various national Christian councils acted independ¬ 
ently. This meant a lack of coordination; the League in a report on 
the use of private international associations in combating the traffic 
in women, noted those with centralised international control were 
of greater help to it. What little action there was in the economic 
and social field by the imc, was conducted with very minor excep¬ 
tions through its International Secretaries even after the establishing 
of the dsir. The International Christian Social Institute on the other 
hand was the action agency for Life and Work, and in dealing with 
the international organisations it fused knowledge, responsibility 
and power into happy synthesis. 

ECONOMIC ISSUES 

Admittedly there were areas in which the competence of the 
churches to act could be questioned on technical grounds: what 
could they possibly have to say about the economic crisis of 1929-31 ? 
They could, of course, attempt to find out if the economic system of 
which they had long been a strong bulwark was founded, as many 
had assumed and some had claimed, on a ‘natural’ order of things, 
i.e., taken further: God-given. Life and Work convened two 
conferences to consider this problem: one of Christian social workers, 
to which the ilo also sent a representative, in London in 1930 and 
one of economists, representatives of industry, and theologians in 
Basel in 1932. These serious attempts to define a Christian position 
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on the economic system which could produce problems and suffer¬ 
ing of such magnitude as well as to offer solutions for the problems 
produced temporising reports, 1 as was to be expected. As a solution 
to the current crisis, the Basel Conference urged international 
economic cooperation rather than the protectionist policies many 
states were initiating. On the morality of the system, it declared the 
Church’s neutrality towards all economic systems so long as they 
conformed to ‘moral [?] justice’. The only part of the report which 
the Life and Work Council endorsed concerned international 
cooperation in the regulation of the reparations problem and the 
inter-allied war debts. 2 

The Ecumenical Movement took no more action concerned solely 
with the economic situation. The magnitude of the problem, which 
proved too large for all the governments of the world to deal with, 
discouraged further action by this small, voluntary body. In addition, 
the concomitant rise of the Nazi state distracted it from its socio¬ 
economic emphasis and forced concentration on this new political 
problem and the wider issues it raised not only in church-state 
relationships but in the formation of a social and group ethic. 

A problem apparently more in the realm of the churches than 
the economic crisis was that of calendar reform, for in addition to 
its commercial advantages for business, it included fixing the 
movable feasts. In 1931 a Preparatory Committee on Calendar 
Reform appointed by the League Advisory Committee on Com¬ 
munications and Transit heard evidence from private international 
organisations, including Life and Work speaking for Protestant- 
Orthodox Christendom. Its report indicated the willingness of the 
major Christian churches to agree to fix the date of Easter. 3 The 
research department carried out a survey of the churches to ascertain 
their attitudes concerning the various League proposals. It found 
that, in general, the churches had no preference for any proposal 
before the League, either as to the date of Easter or for calendar 
reform. Their consent for any particular date for Easter was made 
dependent on general agreement among the churches. 4 

Although the political events of 193 s distracted the attention of 
the League from its more routine matters, it did not turn Life and 
Work from its more mundane studies; it requested the Secretary- 
General of the League to place its reports before the conference 
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scheduled soon to discuss the problem. This engaged the attention of 
the communications section of the Secretariat sufficiently for it to 
consult the legal section on (i) whether Life and Work should be 
considered a semi-official or private association and (2) whether the 
Secretary-General could transmit resolutions from such organisations 
to League members. The legal section replied that Life and Work 
was an ‘unofficial international organisation’, and while the Secretary- 
General was not obliged to circulate communications from such a 
body, he could do so if he deemed it of interest to the members. 8 

The resolution was circulated to members of the Advisory Com¬ 
mittee. The matter of calendar reform now took on some urgency, 
for the perpetual calendar proposed could be put into effect in 1939 
without disrupting the normal calendar for that year. Chile sub¬ 
mitted a draft treaty on the subject to the Council for consideration. 
The Advisory Committee which considered the matter for the 
Council recommended no action be taken as the Holy See could not 
call the necessary Ecumenical Council to approve the change before 
1939, and, in any case, public opinion was not ready for action on 
the subject. It seemed merely eager to drop the topic from its 
agenda. 8 

Thus the work of more than a decade was ended almost without 
discussion. Life and Work had started its study before the League 
called upon religious bodies to do so and was genuinely interested in 
fixing a common date for this central festival of the Church as a 
symbol of Christian unity. As a body interested in social problems, 
moreover, Life and Work was not unmindful of the economic, 
administrative and educational problems that would be solved by 
reducing the fluctuation of Easter from thirty-five to seven days, or 
even eliminating the fluctuation altogether if calendar reform were 
carried through at the same time. 

Compared with the seriousness of many other problems of those 
years, it would seem that an excessive amount of time and effort was 
devoted to the study of a relatively unimportant subject. Part of the 
excess may, however, have been due to the very fact that the 
problem was unimportant and was thought — wrongly as it turned 
out - to be one on which progress could be made. Here, indeed, was 
an exercise in futility both for the League and for the Ecumenical 
Movement. 
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SOCIAL ISSUES 

Calendar reform was a matter of convenience; some social problems 
of this period were a matter of life and death for many: the ever¬ 
present trade in opium and the traffic in women and children. Both 
were areas of traditional interest to the mission societies, but strangely 
enough the action in this period was not equal to their active role in 
regard to the opium and slavery conventions of 1924 and 1926. A 
Conference for the Limitation of the Manufacture of Narcotic Drugs 
was held under the auspices of the League in Geneva from 27 May to 
13 July 1931. The records of the conference indicate that although 
five private associations requested and were accorded the privilege of 
making statements before the conference, the imc was not one of 
these. 7 The only activity the conference instigated in missionary 
circles was preparation by the dsir of memoranda on the subject for 
the missionaries in the field, but as usual these were mainly descrip¬ 
tive, not analytical, and of little use. 

Although not having attempted to influence the conference, the 
imc was quite satisfied with the resulting convention which it later 
initiated a campaign to save. It was signed with the provision that 
should it not have been ratified by twenty-five states by 13 April 
1933 it would not enter into force. At its 1932 meeting, the Com¬ 
mittee of the imc urged its constituents to make representations to 
their respective governments for early ratification of the convention, 
which only five states had thus far accomplished. In an unusual move, 
Dr Wamshuis of the imc secretariat sent out a circular letter urging 
the implementing of the Committee resolution. Early the following 
year, the imc and Life and Work cooperated closely in a joint effort 
to arouse the churches of the various countries to bring further 
pressure on their governments. The twenty ratifications and acces¬ 
sions in the seven months before the deadline were due in no small 
measure to the pressure generated by these international Christian 
organisations.® 

At the same time, prompt action initiated in Geneva in October 
1932 by the dsir contributed to the prevention of an action which 
would have not only had a detrimental effect on further ratifications 
but would have made the coming into force' of the convention 
meaningless. The Supervisory Commission, the League’s financial 
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watchdog, decided that as an economy measure it would not allocate 
funds for the ensuing fiscal year to establish the control organ 
provided for on the coming into force of the convention. After 
discussion with a member of the opium section of the Secretariat, the 
dsir drafted a letter to the president of the Thirteenth League 
Assembly urging the restoration of the funds for the organ; the letter 
was signed by representatives of sixteen Christian and philanthropic 
organisations in Geneva. Most of the money was restored and the 
control organ came into being. 9 

Although there is no evidence of extensive activity, the imc 
role in this case seemed a decisive one for further opium control. As 
Dr Wamshuis explained to the League Opium Committee which 
was making enquiries of voluntary organisations, the major en¬ 
deavours of the international missionary movement consisted of 
informing its national bodies and encouraging their independent 
action. The national Christian councils in the especially sensitive 
areas of Japan, China, and India acted effectively on a national scale 
leaving little further scope for the imc itself.^ 0 Inasmuch as part of 
the effort in the latter two countries had to be directed towards 
Great Britain, there is little doubt that international coordination and 
encouragement would have enhanced international Christian power. 

Another social evil which the Christian organisations in mission 
areas engaged in was rescue work among women and promotion 
of governmental measures for their protection, a task especially 
needed in areas where the social status of women was low. The 
imc was one of seventy-two private international organisations 
invited to study the problem of traffic in women and children and to 
submit suggestions to the League based on specific requirements. 11 
The imc’s lack of central organisational control was illustrated by the 
lack of response to questionnaires sent out to all national Christian 
councils in cooperation with the League. Only China, India, and 
Japan replied. From these countries, however, came practical 
suggestions, e.g., the appointment of more women officials to deal 
with women in purdah, the abolition of licensed houses, collabora¬ 
tion between mission and public authorities, including governmental 
financial help to allow more field rescue work and child-welfare 
programmes. 

Except for this reply to the League invitation, no attempt was 
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made to influence the drafting of the Convention on Traffic in 
Women of Full Age adopted by the Fourteenth League Assembly in 
1933. Resources indeed may have been inadequate for all the calls 
upon them, but even when missionary cooperation was sought out 
no effort was made to enter new fields of international social en¬ 
deavour. The criticism of the dsir in its quarterly newsletter 12 of 
this convention resulting from the efforts of the statesmen, subject 
to all the pressures in their societies, when the missionary movement 
itself made no effort to exert influence, again illustrates the dilemma 
facing the Christians who advocate, or who practice, an ethic of 
ends; it may also illustrate the dilemma facing the statesman who 
with only the most general guidance are expected to arrive at the 
general, and therefore ill-defined, goals of the Christians, ill-defined 
until the statesman finishes his work. He then finds the general goals 
previously advocated, which he felt he had approximated, have 
suddenly become specific measures he should have enacted. 

Furthering its protection of women in areas where their social 
status was quite low, the League asked the imc, along with other 
private organisations, for its views on the position of Russian refugee 
women in the far east, many of whom did not speak Chinese and 
had been forced into lives of prostitution. Once again the imc 
missed an opportunity of helping in a situation which its mission¬ 
aries knew well by not replying within the time limit set by the 
League. 13 

The imc did not follow up this and many other encouragements 
to action. Part of the explanation for this lack of initiative may lie in 
the organisational weakness noted above: the imc was basically 
confederal in that the member-societies acted completely autonom¬ 
ously except in certain agreed areas. Then, too, the various national 
Christian councils in the far east which were active in social problems 
may have lulled the imc secretariat into feeling that the missionaries 
were active enough. Yet it is strange that where the secular world 
saw in international cooperation the added strength through a 
pooling of resources and information to fight problems transcending 
the borders of one state, the imc still did not always realise this. In 
spite of the fact that this was another subject concerning which the 
League continuously requested assistance of the imc, none of the 
international officers chose to exercise the initiative and necessary 
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coordination in order to become a factor in the solution of this cruel 
practice. 

POLITICAL ISSUES 

As the political situation of the 1930s deteriorated, not only the 
World Alliance but Life and Work spoke out on the menacing 
political problems. As an official organisation of the churches, Life 
and Work had already surpassed the World Alliance, its spiritual 
progenitor, in prestige as spokesman for international Christianity. 
The Alliance continued its discussion and consideration of political 
issues on a plane once removed from reality. An example of 
the long and drawn-out process through which its ideas, its un¬ 
realistic ideas, evolved was the concentration of effort on a League 
armed force. In 1925 the Norwegian national council had submitted 
a study to the World Alliance condemning the establishment of a 
League armed force, not at all a problem of actual political impor¬ 
tance. No action was taken by the World Alliance until after the 
German withdrawal from the Disarmament Conference, and France, 
in her quest for security, suggested such a course of action. National 
councils were requested to report their opinions on the establishment 
of such a force. In spite of a lack of pacifist feeling in the Alliance, the 
councils overwhelmingly rejected the establishment of a League 
army, arguing that the League should not be based on force. There 
was no consensus on the permissibility of the use of force in defence 
of the Covenant, although stress was laid on diplomatic and economic 
sanctions. 14 Such great effort expended on a topic which was not in 
the remotest manner a political possibility, demonstrated the World 
Alliance’s lack of touch with reality. 

By far the most important political crisis for the League in this 
period was the Ethiopian problem. At the door of the League itself, 
its authority was challenged. Each of the organisations of the 
Ecumenical Movement took action regarding this crisis. It is not 
surprising that these bodies could not achieve what Great Britain and 
France failed to do. For Life and Work and the World Alliance the 
problem was considered primarily in the institutional framework of 
the League; for the imc it was basically a problem of missionary 
freedom. 
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The World Alliance, the first of the ecumenical organisations to 
meet in the summer of 1935, noted with satisfaction the creation of 
an Arbitration Commission (as stipulated in the Italo-Ethiopian 
Treaty of Friendship of 1928) and called upon the two states to 
arbitrate their dispute. It addressed a Message to the Churches in which 
it urged them not to remain silent at this time and declared that 

A new foundation must be laid through a firm determination to banish 
war by promoting arbitration and general disarmament, by engendering 
respect for treaties and by strengthening and making effective the League 
of Nations . 15 

The Life and Work Executive Committee, meeting shortly after¬ 
wards, declared boldly that Life and Work 

moved by... the grave danger of war between two Christian nations, 
appeals ... to ... Christendom ... in declaring that such a war under¬ 
taken without recourse to arbitration or other means of peaceful settle¬ 
ment, is an intolerable wrong to mankind and a sin against the Law of 
Christ . 16 

World statesmen and the League were assured of the support of the 
Christian churches in any action taken to prevent a violation of the 
Kellogg-Briand Pact. 

In spite of constant attempts by the League Council to solve the 
dispute, a dispute manufactured by Italy and for which she wanted 
no solution, General de Bono invaded Ethiopia on 3 October 1935. 
The League Assembly met on 9 October to endorse the Council’s 
report condemning Italy and to set up a sanctions committee. 
Writing the following month, in The Churches in Action , H.-L. 
Henriod expressed surprise at the pope’s silence and stated categoric¬ 
ally that the churches would fail in their duty if they did not demand 
of their governments that they undertake the required sanctions. 17 
In fact, the pope had, on 28 August 1935, made a delphic utterance 
regarding unjust wars, a position which did not deter his archbishops 
in Italy from publicly supporting the war, much less Mussolini from 
waging it. Before either ecumenical organisation met again in 1936, 
the conquest of Ethiopia was completed, the League had withdrawn 
its short-lived sanctions, and the annexation of the conquered 
territory was a fact. 

The Ecumenical Movement, ever a fervent supporter of the 
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League, became prey to a crisis of confidence in it, as, indeed, did the 
rest of the world. Archbishop Germanos in his opening address to 
the 1936 meeting of Life and Work expressed grave doubts as to the 
ability of the League to continue its function ‘of guaranteeing and 
assuring the maintenance of peace .. ,\ 18 The Ecumenical Move¬ 
ment had reacted against aggression with less hesitation than had the 
League. But an incident which was beyond the control of the Great 
Powers could hardly have reacted to religious urgings, especially as 
these urgings were primarily addressed to the same Great Powers. 

And yet one of the ecumenical organisations, the imc, found it 
within its capacity (albeit through a Great Power) to exert its 
influence in a minor way. Both Life and Work and the World 
Alliance looked upon the conquest of Ethiopia as a violation of the 
League Covenant and international morality, but the imc viewed it 
primarily in terms of religious freedom. Prior to the conquest, there 
had been one hundred and eighty-four non-Roman Catholic 
missionaries in Ethiopia; late in 1938 there were about a dozen. 
Given the political background it is not surprising that the British 
missionaries were the first to have to leave, followed soon by all the 
other Protestants except two German missionaries and a German 
nursing sister. Later the other German missionaries were allowed to 
return. 19 

The Italian desire to come to an agreement with Great Britain was 
made known in February 1938, and after Anthony Eden’s resignation 
from the Foreign Office, negotiations were begun. A protocol of 
friendship was signed in Rome on 16 April 1938, with eight areas of 
agreement recorded in annexes. Representations had been made to 
the Foreign Office by both the imc and the cmsgbi 20 about the 
status of British missionaries, and Annex 7 dealt with this problem: 

Declaration regarding the Free Exercise of Religion and the Treatment 
of British Religious Bodies in Italian East Africa. 

Without prejudice to any Treaty engagement which may be appli¬ 
cable, the Italian Government declare that they intend to assure to British 
Nationals in Italian East Africa the free exercise of all cults compatible 
with public order and good morals; and in this spirit they will examine 
favourably any request which may reach them from the British side to 
assure in Italian East Africa religious assistance to British nationals; and 
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that as regards other activities of British religious Bodies in Italian East 
Africa in humanitarian and benevolent spheres, such requests as may reach 
the Italian Government will be examined, the general line of policy of the 
Italian Government in this matter and the principle of legislation in force 
in Italian East Africa being borne in mind. 21 

Mr Kenneth Grubb, editor of the Dominions Press and an active 
layman in mission activities, called the attention of the Foreign Office 
to its rather vague wording. The Foreign Office defended this as 
being liable to a wider interpretation than a more precise one! 22 
Both Life and Work and the World Alliance in tackling the problem 
ran head-on into national interests - or what Italy felt were its vital 
interests. The missionary leaders looked at a world problem and saw 
it as a mission problem, and they were able to attain their limited 
objectives. 

The world was fumbling for solutions to the depression, to the 
social problems and to the political problems which it was facing. 
The collective wisdom of the world’s statesmen did not assure 
cooperation in disentangling the skein of human and national 
relationships. Half-hearted cooperation was attempted, e.g., at the 
Lausanne Conference or during the Ethiopian crisis; national 
solutions based on national interests narrowly construed, however, 
seemed the order of the day. Yet no one state found it possible to 
overcome these issues of international breadth. The churches re¬ 
mained united in their international organisations and urged inter¬ 
national solutions, but they had not the resources themselves to effect 
any changes. When the world’s largest empire remained helpless in 
face of political and economic events, when the world’s richest nation 
remained turned in on itself refusing to cooperate with the world, it 
is not surprising that a small band of Christian leaders and their 
followers could not make headway against the ill-winds. 

Their major efforts were put into public pronouncements. Life 
and Work joined the World Alliance in issuing resolutions addressed 
to international organisations and national governments. 23 The 
World Alliance also had a penchant for urging the convening of 
world conferences - to discuss reparations, to discuss the economic 
crisis, to discuss the Nazi grievances - as a means of settling out¬ 
standing difficulties. The idea of both resolutions and conferences 
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was very much in the rationalist spirit so prevalent in the inter-war 
period, analogous to the trust placed in commissions of enquiry as a 
means of pacific settlement and in keeping with the procedures under 
the Covenant for reaching a peaceful settlement. All of these ration¬ 
alist approaches had the common assumption that in making the full 
facts known, rational man by use of his reason would be able to solve 
the problem in question without recourse to war. As it was typical of 
the League, so it was typical of one section of ecumenical thinking in 
this period. 

The World Alliance held regular regional (European) conferences 
in order to discuss each area’s minority problem in the hope that 
rational men would agree. The Alliance delegates usually did; their 
statesmen did not. One successful outcome based on the rationalist 
approach - and perhaps the only one - was the reconciliation brought 
about between Bulgaria and Yugoslavia, whose relations had been 
strained since 1885 and were exacerbated by the problem of Serbian 
Macedonia. The World Alliance meeting of 1929 urged the two 
national councils to meet to discuss their mutual problems. This 
meeting eventually took place at a Bulgarian monastery in the spring 
of 193 3. The understanding reached there between the two Orthodox 
churches resulted in improved political conditions and ‘exchange 
visits took place between the heads of governments and a little later, 
between the heads of states, King Alexander of Yugoslavia and King 
Boris of Bulgaria.’ 24 

The International Missionary Council practiced a pragmatic 
rather than a rationalist approach. This means so successful in the past 
in achieving its goals, became hampered by a dogma as to what 
types of problems it could legitimately take action on. This led to a 
lack of realisation of its potential, illustrated in the areas in which it 
could have actively helped the League: in regard to the traffic in 
women and children, the opium problem, forced labour and 
slavery. Organisationally it relied on its national constituents to too 
great an extent, for these bodies themselves often proved weak in 
the society in which they operated. In any case, no one, neither the 
Secretaries nor the Committee of the imc, acted as a coordinating and 
supervising agency to ensure that recommendations made by the 
imc were at least considered, with the one exception of Dr 
Wamshuis following up on the resolution asking the national 
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Christian councils and mission federations to urge ratification of the 
1931 Opium Convention. The success in this case indicates the help¬ 
fulness of such follow-through in general. The recognition of the 
Christian duty to help in the areas where so-called Christian civilisa¬ 
tion was ravishing the people by destroying the basis of their old 
social order and yet not providing a new one came late and was not 
pursued vigorously. 

In this period of overwhelming crises, it is doubtful if failure and 
success are useful concepts in measuring the achievements of the 
Ecumenical Movement. The economic crisis and the political 
problems were simply beyond their capacity to cope. Yet on rela¬ 
tively insignificant issues, such as calendar reform and the stabilisation 
of Easter, there was follow-through even beyond that of the League. 
This disparity of effort and accomplishment was due to the sheer 
awesomeness of the major problems of the 1930s which caused a lack 
of a sense of proportion as to what was to be done and what not: 
manageable problems were tackled; the unmanageable were left for 
another day. 

The concept of success, however, might prove useful in assessing 
the Church’s new role in the world; for if it again turned inward to 
itself, it would have failed man. From the mere handful of men at 
the Hague Peace Conference of 1907 who fervently believed that the 
Church ought to be concerned in the most crucial temporal issues 
that faced man, the number had grown to the point where the 
Ecumenical Movement, in its three main organisations, had con¬ 
tinually widening support on thepopular level. This growth continued 
in spite of a conservative, Lutheran-dominated Continental theology 
which tried to keep the Church uncontaminated by the world. 

It was surprising that so much could have been accomplished in 
the world along the Church’s new path without a well thought-out 
Christian sociology and social ethic. During this period, however, as 
is described below, such a sociology and ethic were in the process of 
being developed. These new concepts were to reach the stage at 
Oxford 1937 and, to a lesser extent, at Tambaram 1938, where their 
legitimate existence could no longer be denied as a momentary 
aberration of a few men. In the future the only really important 
arguments would be concerning how far the Church’s daily walk 
would take it along the newly marked paths. 
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Religious Freedom 
and Refugees 


The efforts of the Ecumenical Movement in international affairs dealt 
not only with matters of earth-shaking proportions but, as already 
recounted, oft-times were on behalf of suffering groups of people. 
The 1930s brought new problems for those suffering for conscience’s 
sake. Religious freedom was in danger not only in those ‘uncivilised’ 
areas where missionaries worked but also in ‘civilised’ Europe. 
Persecutions of minorities (religious or ethnic), including physical 
violence, were no longer limited to the wild Turk; they included the 
cultured German. Lack of freedom and persecution resulted in a 
movement of peoples theretofore unknown in modem times. The 
Ecumenical Movement tried to cope with these new events, but like 
the governments, it found its resources wanting. 

Each ecumenical organisation acted alone in attempting to relieve 
this human suffering; thus, not only were the resources wanting, but 
they were divided. The imc’s concern with religious liberty was 
limited to its mission fields in Iraq, Egypt and Africa. The problems 
faced by the Church in Russia and the situation developing in 
Germany where freedom of conscience was being extinguished were 
handled entirely as a problem of the World Alliance and Life and 
Work. In dealing with the religious and ethnic minority problem in 
Europe, the World Alliance was confronted not only by the govern¬ 
ment of Nazi Germany, but those of Fascist Italy and Falangist 
Spain as well, none of which were in a mood to compromise. Hider 
and Mussolini had based a major part of their programmes on 
irredentism; there was no room for reasoning. 

When the masses of peoples poured - more often sneaked - across 
their borders, neither the world nor the Ecumenical Movement was 
prepared for them. Life and Work attempted to form and carry out 
an aid programme, but it was not able to gain the necessary momen- 
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turn. Secular and non-Christian private organisations greatly out¬ 
distanced it without tapping the resources of the constituencies of the 
churches, but neither were they able to accumulate the means to 
fulfill the awesome needs. Nor could the Christian churches singly 
or in their international organisation move their states or the League 
to take appropriate action. This was the Ecumenical Movement’s - the 
world’s - saddest effort. 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTY AND MINORITIES 

The problem of religious liberty both in respecting the individual’s 
conscience arid the right of missionaries to proselytise had for the 
missionary movement been primarily of concern in European 
colonies and in sovereign non-Christian states. Ever alert to assaults 
against missionary rights, the imc foresaw a danger arising with the 
termination of the British mandate over Iraq. Having been protected 
under the terms of the mandate agreement - due to their own efforts 
be it remembered - the mission societies felt their protection in 
jeopardy with the prospect of independence. Their attempts to 
secure undertakings of protection prior to independence 1 finally 
ended successfully in the Iraqi Declaration of 30 May 1932, before the 
League Council, in which it pledged protection to the 'religious, 
educational and medical activities of religious missions of all de¬ 
nominations whatever the nationality of those missions’ as well as to 
all racial, religious and linguistic minorities in Iraq. 2 

Hardly was the ink on the declaration dry when difficulties began 
with the Assyrian Christians under their spiritual leader Mar Shimun. 
During the British mandate the Assyrians had been allowed refuge 
from Turkey, but fearing persecution with Iraqi independence, they 
demanded autonomy within Iraq. Following armed clashes, the 
Iraqis wreaked vengeance upon innocent Assyrian villages, the guilty 
having fled into Syria where they were interned. The government of 
Iraq announced that it could no longer consider the possibility of 
allowing the Assyrians to settle there. The Syrians were equally 
reluctant. Both the World Alliance and Life and Work appealed to 
the League to enforce the Iraqi Declaration. 8 This it was unable or 
unwilling to do, but its officers worked incessantly, providing 
relief and trying to find a country for resettlement, while the 
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Assyrians lived in the crowded refugee camps which have since 
become so familiar to the world. The solution to their plight was 
neither the result of ecumenical effort nor of the diligence of League 
officials. This problem simply became so overshadowed by European 
ones that it ceased to be a problem. With the cooling of Arabic 
passions, the Syrian and Iraqi governments decided that those 
Assyrians in the two countries could remain and make their homes 
there. 

Discrimination was not a non-European monopoly: Protestant 
mission societies in the Belgian Congo and in the Belgian mandated 
territory of Ruanda complained of continuing discrimination in 
violation of international agreements. Negotiations were carried on 
by the imc through the Reverend Henri Anet of the Bureau des 
Missions Protestantes du Congo Beige in Brussels. Although there were 
periodic ameliorations of the conditions in the Congo, negotiations 
became a continuous process. For Ruanda, the mere submission of 
petitions to the Permanent Mandates Commission had the salutary 
effect of leading to a solution. 4 

The approach of Egyptian independence in 1936 again caused 
missionary concern for their rights and those of the Christian 
minority there. They neither succeeded in influencing the British 
government to secure protection in the treaty of independence being 
negotiated in London nor the League to require a declaration similar 
to Iraq’s. However, the Montreux Conference convened to end the 
capitulatory regime in Egypt obviated the necessity of such a 
declaration. Although no such guarantees were included in the 
Montreux Convention, letters were exchanged between the presi¬ 
dent of the Egyptian delegation and those of the capitulatory powers, 
providing for the continued existence and legal status of those 
educational, medical and philanthropic institutions already estab¬ 
lished, subject to the same regulations applicable fo similar Egyptian 
institutions. Freedom of worship, subject to not offending against 
public order or morals, was also assured. It should be noted that this 
was not due to Protestant Anglo-Saxon pressure alone, because the 
French government had also urged the protection of this category of 
institutions which she maintained in Egypt. 5 

It is a sad commentary upon western ‘civilisation’ that the guaran¬ 
tees which were extorted to allow an alien culture to remain to 
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disturb the homogeneity of new nation-states were not applicable 
in the European countries themselves. There was no such tolerance 
or guarantee for the minority in Roman Catholic Spain or Italy. 
In Germany after 23 March 1933 there were no such guarantees 
for the Jewish minority nor, indeed, for the religious minority, 
for Adolf Hitler saw the German Protestant Church only as some¬ 
thing to be reorganised to serve him in the consolidation of his 
power. 6 The result was a centralised Protestant Church under the 
leadership of a friend of Hitler’s, Ludwig Muller, in the newly 
created office of Reichsbischof Opponents of the Nazi-dominated 
church, under the leadership of Pastor Martin Niemoller, formed 
themselves into the ‘Confessing Church’. 7 This takeover of one of 
the national bodies of the Ecumenical Movement meant that it 
no longer had a voice in Germany; its influence in this area of 
international affairs was reduced to naught. 

Official German religious intolerance began in 1933; in the Soviet 
Union it had been the practice since the Bolshevik Revolution. The 
World Alliance, long concerned with the persecution of the Russian 
Church, took advantage of the opportunity offered by the Soviet 
Union’s invitation to join the League in late 1933, to send a reso¬ 
lution to the League requesting it be made clear to the Soviet Union 
that League membership involved an undertaking of liberty of 
conscience and of worship. Why the Soviet Union among the many 
states where persecution of religious minorities was being conducted 
was singled out for this attention was not made clear. Life and Work 
sent a similar resolution to the League. Only the simplest acknow¬ 
ledgement of these resolutions was made. It is interesting to note that 
religious persecution loomed large in the rhetoric of M. Giuseppe 
Motta of Switzerland and Mr Eamon de Valera of Eire in their 
speeches of opposition to Soviet admission. Nevertheless, the latter 
took her seat on 10 September 1934, as a permanent member of the 
League Council without having made any special undertakings. 

In the maintenance, if not the extension of religious liberty, the 
imc was able to achieve some results. It exerted pressure on indepen¬ 
dent, non-European states to afford the desired protection for the 
missionaries and their converts through the home governments of 
some of the national missionary federations. In areas under European 
rule or protection, pressure was exerted in a similar manner or 
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directly in the European state concerned either through the Protest¬ 
ant mission federation or a Socialist opposition ready to make 
political capital out of any situation, as in the Belgian cases. 

How different was the situation of the other two ecumenical 
organisations which could not exert pressure so successfully directly 
against unconstitutional governments. Attempts to use the diplo¬ 
matic resources of the Great Powers ended in failure, for the Great 
Powers themselves were conciliatory towards the culprit states. The 
World Alliance was never conspicuously successful in ameliorating 
the treatment of minorities. The regional meetings which continued 
even in this period may have increased the tolerance of individual 
Protestants vis-a-vis their ethnic minorities but had no apparent 
effect on governmental policy. The Alliance’s continuous, trenchant 
resolutions warning against the possible results of a short-sighted, 
revanchist policy in regard to minorities were ignored, if indeed they 
were even noticed by European states. Thus the real grievances of 
powerful states regarding their minorities in other states gave a 
pretext, e.g., in case of Germany, for action beyond what was 
required to correct the situation. Of course, when leaders followed 
a policy of irredentism, this brought into play political forces against 
which the churches had no power. As it proved, only force or a show 
of force could have stopped the train of events. 

RELIEF AND REFUGEES 

If the Ecumenical Movement could not stop suffering due to 
religious persecution, lack of religious freedom or other reasons, it 
could, as the Christian churches had done for centuries, relieve 
the suffering itself. At one time they did not ask after the cause of 
suffering; they treated only its symptoms. And now, though they 
sought to analyse the source of the suffering, they were not always 
capable of fighting it at its roots. A World Alliance refusal to aid the 
Nansen Office in 1922 made it quite clear that international philan¬ 
thropy was not in the minds of the founders of that body. However, 
that same year the Federal Council and the Federation of Swiss 
Protestant Churches initiated the establishment of the European 
Central Office for Inter-Church aid, with Dr Adolf Keller as its 
head. 8 Its aim was to help alleviate the emergency conditions caused 
by the war to those smaller churches and Christian foundations of 
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Europe which lacked wealthy, international denominational support. 
The dire circumstances were due to the combination of wartime 
destruction, postwar inflation, and the severing by national boundaries 
of some religious groups from their wealthier national church 
organisations. 

By 1925 the emergency conditions had been met, and a ten-year 
programme was planned to build stable and economically viable 
institutions. The following year, the Central Office became the 
official relief agency of Life and Work, though retaining its 
autonomy. 9 Life and Work did not contribute funds nor urge its 
sections to contribute. Neither did the World Alliance prove a 
source of support, though it was generous enough in passing reso¬ 
lutions recommending certain courses of action to it. When the 
worst European needs were met, ad hoc donations were made to the 
Armenian and Assyrian Christians during their persecutions. 10 In 
the 193 os rehef work was instituted for the Russian Christians. It also 
cooperated with the Nansen Office and Lutheran Relief Work in 
sending Russian evangelical refugees to Paraguay and Brazil. The 
Office, which throughout its history had remained basically a one- 
man affair, continued in existence until 1945 when it merged with 
the Department of Reconstruction and Relief of the World Council 
of Churches (in process of formation). 

The most pathetic refugee problem of the twentieth century, in its 
size and in its outcome, proved too large for the resources of the 
Central Office, of the Ecumenical Movement and, indeed, of all 
voluntary associations. This refugee problem began with the suspen¬ 
sion of parliamentary government in Berlin on 23 March 1933. An 
immediate anti-Jewish campaign heralded' one of the largest mass 
movements of peoples in Europe in modern times. The national 
sections of both the Alliance and Life and Work requested these 
ecumenical bodies take action regarding the extreme anti-Semitism. 
But the resolutions of international Christendom 11 could hardly 
have been expected to have any affect on the type of individuals who 
would begin such a pogrom. 

The subject of German refugees was first broached in the League 
Assembly in September 1933 by the Dutch foreign minister. After 
much controversy a ‘High Commission for Refugees (Jewish and 
Other) Coming from Germany* was set up independent of the 
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League rather than using the existing Nansen office. The reasons for 
dividing the responsibility were primarily political: German reluct¬ 
ance to recognise the existence of refugees, Great Power sensitivity 
to German feelings, Soviet hostility to the Nansen Office because of its 
aid to White Russian refugees, and Jewish presumption of inadequate 
representation on the Governing Body of the Nansen Office. 12 

Mr James G.McDonald of New York, the first High Commis¬ 
sioner, established an advisory committee composed of private 
associations upon which Life and Work was represented by Dr Keller. 
This representation seemed to be merely formal. Although the Life 
and Work Executive Committee in September 1933 authorised aid to 
Jewish Christians and the formation of a special refugee committee, 
Christian endeavour seemed to be paralysed. So much so that in 
November 1934 Mr McDonald noted the most desperate refugees 
were the non-Jewish ones and ‘at no time... have substantial funds 
been supplied from Christian sources... Now I once more plead 
with the Christian communities... to aid their fellows to survive 
the winter.. .\ 13 Paralysis continued; the following year McDonald 
again deplored the lack of a Christian response: ‘What has happened 
in Germany is a challenge to Christian civilisation... and it has not 
yet been fairly answered abroad.’ 14 

Mr McDonald’s statement was no exaggeration. Although Dr 
Keller’s Office had helped over four hundred refugees on an individual 
basis by 1935, this was only a drop of kindness in the cup of human 
suffering. Keller recommended to Life and Work that the churches 
should not set up organisations to duplicate the work of others but 
rather to support those bodies already in existence. Keller’s own 
work had been pretty much limited to the intellectual 6lite, pro¬ 
fessors and theological students, and his recommendation evidently 
stemmed from a puritanical fear that a Christian refugee service 
would become ‘a general office for the poor’. 16 But he need not have 
offered his advice; there was no financial help forthcoming either to 
his Office or to the general refugee organisations from the Christian 
churches. The prevalent misconception that contributed to inaction 
was that the problem was primarily a Jewish one; yet twenty per 
cent of the refugees were non-Jewish while only three per cent of the 
relief money came from non-Jewish sources. 16 The words of 
exhortation of Christian leaders 17 indicate that latent anti-Semitism 
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in Christian society also conduced to continuing passivity in the face 
of human suffering. 

The problem grew; Christian concern did not. In the summer of 
1935 Life and Work and the World Alliance created a Commission 
on Non-Aryan Christians consisting of M.Henriod and Drs Keller 
and Siegmund-Schultze (who had himself become a refugee in 
Switzerland). Finally the ecumenical leaders under the urg ing of 
Bishop George K. A.Bell were moved to action, and later that year it 
was decided that a larger and more representative refugee committee 
should be organised. The commission just created acted as the 
executive committee for the establishment in London of the Inter¬ 
national Christian Committee for German Refugees (icc) on 31 
January 1936. Its task was to coordinate national appeal committees 
organised throughout the world in their efforts to collect ,£125,000 
for a scheme to resettle refugees abroad. 18 Although international 
Christian leaders were its Joint Presidents; Archbishop Eidem of 
Uppsala, Pasteur Marc Boegner of France and Bishop Bell of England, 
attempts to recruit a renowned person as Chairman of the Executive 
Committee failed, and endeavours to persuade responsible people in 
London to serve on the resettlement board for refugees fared no 
better. 19 As everyone knew, this was primarily a Jewish problem. 

As the Christian bodies were organising and reorganising their 
efforts, the official international refugee organisation was also under¬ 
going a crisis. In a dramatic gesture, Mr McDonald resigned as High 
Commissioner to call attention to the plight of the refugees and to the 
need to take political action to ‘mitigate the causes which create 
German refugees’. 20 The new High Commissioner, Sir Neill 
Malcolm, was given a slightly wider mandate than Mr McDonald’s 
had been, but still painfully narrow in comparison to the needs: to 
prepare an inter-governmental conference, to consult with govern¬ 
ments on immigration of refugees, and to establish liaison with 
private refugee associations. 31 

The inter-governmental conference called by Sir Neill injuly 1936 
adopted a convention concerning the legal status of refugees from 
Germany, many of whom had no passport or official identity 
documents. This convention of 4 July 1936 was indeed a step for¬ 
ward, but as Mr A.L. Wurf baine, the new full time Secretary of the 
icc noted, it did nothing to alleviate the economic and social 
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difficulties of the refugees, especially regarding the right to work in 
countries of refuge. 22 The High Commissioner did consult the 
European states where most refugees were located, but because of 
the depression none could afford politically or economically the 
gesture of allowing them to work. Discussions with Latin American 
and dominion governments brought no firm commitments to allow 
immigration. Sir Neill Malcolm, like Mr McDonald, was frustrated 
by the unconcern of the world; he too, noted the particularly dire 
straits of the non-Jewish refugees. 23 

In contrast to the legal relief offered refugees by the convention of 
1936, the year brought them new suffering. New Nazi racial decrees 
forbade educating non-Aryan children with Aryans, thus depriving 
a great number of children of any educational facilities at all. Both 
Life and Work and the World Alliance requested action to help 
these children. The Alliance, for the first time, even made bold to 
ask its national councils to give financial assistance to the icc; they 
were also urged to call upon their governments to facilitate the entry 
of refugees. 24 Despite the urgings of the World Alliance, the appeals 
of national committees fell far short of exemplifying Christian 
concern for human suffering. The icc had collected only .£12,800, 
slightly more than ten per cent, of its goal of -£125,000. Of this 
£1,500 had been spent on immediate relief, £3 66 on settlement of 
some refugees in Europe and £2,373 on settling individuals abroad. 25 
The secretary of the Federal Council even wrote Dr Keller asking if 
an international appeal were the right action, as the number of 
refugees seemed much smaller than originally anticipated! In fact, 
since many refugees were illegally in their country of refuge, no one 
was quite sure just how many there were. As Dr Keller pointed out, 
desperate conditions in Germany produced a continuous stream. 
The £1,000 that was the American contribution was even demanded 
back the following year. 26 

But the great hope of the Committee had been the wholesale 
resettlement of their urban Europeans on a rural South American 
farming project. For this there was now only £5,400 left, and it was 
estimated that there were eight hundred non-Aryan Christian 
refugees - a term liberally interpreted to include, besides Christians, 
any non-Jewish political refugees except Communists - fit for 
settlement on the land. To add to the difficulties, many Latin 
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American states increased their restrictions on immigrants. Only 
Colombia remained hospitable; its government even helped obtain 
land for the scheme. Fifty refugees set sail for Colombia on 17 
February 1937, as a pilot experiment in resettlement. Due to lack of 
funds only fifteen more ever sailed. Nor were finances the only 
source of failure; in spite of an undertaking to remain five years, by 
May 1938 only twenty-seven persons were left on the land. The soil 
was poor, the climate trying; the refugees lacked agricultural 
experience, and encouragement and administration were in far-off 
London. No money was left, no more was coming in from the 
appeal; the icc was practically, if not officially, dead. The two 
hundred and five applications for resettlement received in late 1938 
had to be referred to local committees of the Society of Friends. 
Responsibility for the Colombian experiment, or what was left of 
it, was transferred to the War Resisters’ International, a non-pacifist, 
anti-war group. 27 The responsibility of the Christian churches was 
shouldered by but a handful of Christian groups. 

The world’s answer to the general failure to cope with the refugee 
situation was still another committee; upon the proposal of the 
United States, the Inter-Governmental Committee was established 
in London to discuss the problems of refugees. In organisation gone 
mad, there were now three official organisations dealing with the 
refugee problem, none with real power or funds to handle the 
matter properly. With the expiration of the mandates of the Nansen 
Office and the High Commission, the Assembly approved a Nor¬ 
wegian proposal to create one High Commissioner for refugees to 
care for all categories of refugees, a course which the World Alliance 
had also urged at its 1938 meeting. The League, careful as ever, 
assumed ‘no responsibility, legal or financial, in respect of its 
activities’. 28 Sir Herbert Emerson, the first High Commissioner, was 
authorised to assist private associations and governments in promoting 
resettlement and emigration and to accept money from the private 
refugee organisations, the League providing only his administrative 
expenses. 

The icc had ceased practical operations and the Christian efforts 
became primarily national ones. Bishop Bell founded the Church of 
England Committee for Non-Aryan Christians which hoped to tap 
the denominational funds which had not been forthcoming for the 
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ecumenical committee. Later that year a united Christian, including 
Roman Catholic, effort in England resulted in a Christian Council 
for Refugees from Germany and Central Europe. 29 The World 
Alliance at its 1938 meeting berated the lack of a Christian effort to 
equal that of world Jewry and seemed not to realise that its former 
lukewarm support had contributed to the ice’s demise. 30 Among all 
the organisations expounding Christian love and Christian service, 
the imc was the only one to call for a Christian response to the Jewish 
refugee problem as well as the Christian one; it recommended to its 
constituent bodies in areas suitable for immigration to urge upon 
their governments an open-door policy for all refugees. 31 

The League refugee organisations were created primarily to 
coordinate the efforts and resources of private organisations. It was 
realised much too late that there were not enough private resources 
for the immensity of the undertaking. This lack cannot be used to 
excuse the poor showing of the Christians in this situation, for many 
Christian attitudes, as well as the inadequate resources, were at fault: 
Keller’s puritanical fear that the churches might be inundated by the 
international poor, the self-righteous, unrealistic American attitude 
that expenses must be borne by those responsible for the refugee 
problem as well as pro-German feelings there, and not least, the 
idea that this was a Jewish problem. Endemic anti-Semitism was 
tacitly recognised in the emphasis placed on the help to non- 
Aryan Christians in all the ecumenical efforts. All in all, a variety of 
circumstances coincided to effect an outcome of which the Ecu¬ 
menical Movement cannot be proud. Fortunately, the memory of 
this languid effort is partly effaced by the Ecumenical Refugee 
Service, founded in 1939 by the World Council of Churches 
Provisional Committee and carried to a glorious conclusion in the 
postwar years. 

Of these facets of ecumenical humanitarianism, a comparison of 
the results achieved by the imc on the one hand and the Alliance- 
Life and Work on the other stand in marked contrast. The factors to 
be considered can be broken down into the type of problem on which 
action was attempted, the resources at the disposal of the organisa¬ 
tions, the means used to exert influence and make known their views, 
and the recipients at whom the influence was directed. 
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A considerable difference in the scale and type of problem is to be 
noted in these efforts. The imc dealt with problems which affected its 
member bodies directly, problems with immediately achievable 
goals: maintaining protection for member institutions in Iraq and 
Egypt or enforcing rights existing and once enjoyed under inter¬ 
national agreements in Belgian Africa. Alliance-Life and Work, in 
contrast, tackled problems affecting third parties, either specific 
groups such as the Assyrian Christians or broad categories of peoples 
such as refugees. Moreover the goals were much vaster than were 
those of the imc: to find a homeland for the Assyrian Christians and 
the means to get them to it or to reestablish the vast number of 
European refugees in new homes and with a means of livelihood. It 
is true that the attempt to maintain religious freedom in Germany 
dealt with a member body and provided a specific goal. In this case 
we must look at other factors. 

The resources at the disposal of the ecumenical organisations in 
terms of money, organisation, and prestige as a spokesman for an 
international group have also to be considered. Certainly the imc 
was a highly respected organisation in the Anglo-Saxon countries, 
where it had powerful national constituences. Although the position 
of the World Alliance is more difficult to judge because its members 
were individuals rather than institutions, they were prominent 
individuals; coupled with the official membership of Life and Work, 
the two bodies should have stood high as representative of an 
organised and strong power-centre. The organisational structure was 
such that the imc was weaker as far as central control is concerned 
than Life and Work, though perhaps equally in comparison to the 
World Alliance. In addition, the national bodies of the imc were 
strong financially and contributed to the international organisation; 
this was also true of Life and Work. Many of the national councils of 
the World Alliance, however, depended on subsidy from the 
Church Peace Union funnelled through the international body. 
Thus, although organisationally independent, they were in reality 
dependent for their existence on the central organ and American 
generosity. 

The financial resources at the disposal, or at least on tap, of the 
national constituents of the imc and Life and Work were consider¬ 
able, generally independent of governments. However, it is doubtful 
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that the use of all religious resources could have adequately met the 
needs of the refugees. 

The measures used to exert influence have already been indicated 
in the individual cases; the imc used its national bodies to exert 
influence (i) to correct deficiences of their own governments and 
(2) to get their governments to use their diplomatic power to achieve 
the protection desired. The World Alliance, of course, continued its 
practice of issuing moralising statements and resolutions. It made a 
recommendation concerning the refugee problem first in 1936, three 
years after the problem began. Its first recommendation for national 
financial campaigns on behalf of refugees did not occur until 1938. 
Life and Work also tried to stem the tide of nationalism with 
resolutions; in addition, however, it sought to organise in order to 
collect resources to expend on a solution to the problem. Had it 
succeeded in interesting Christians in the suffering of the refugees, 
there simply were not enough private resources for such a colossal 
effort. Although there were some contacts by Bishop Bell with his 
government, in general no attempt was made to mobilise govern¬ 
mental action on the gargantuan scale necessary here, as the imc 
had done with its more limited problems. 

It is also necessary to look at the objects of this influence: the 
governments which reacted or did not react to the pressure applied. 
It would be surprising if states such as Iraq and Egypt had not reacted 
to influence exerted through Great Britain, the United States or 
France in this period. It would also have been surprising if the 
constitutional government of Belgium had not reacted to representa¬ 
tions against unjust measures made by a power-centre in its own 
society or by the opposition party. It was the Great or Middle 
Powers with unconstitutional regimes where influence could not be 
brought to bear. The Nazi government, busy consolidating its power 
over one of the dissident power-centres in its society, would not 
consider representations made to preserve that dissidence, either 
through representations of private international associations or 
through a Great Power. Nor would it listen to protestations to 
ameliorate the conditions of its scapegoat. As it turned out the Great 
Powers were eager to placate the German government, so the 
problem was more theoretical than actual. 

The conjunction of favourable circumstances for the imc in the 
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type of problem, the objects it chose to influence, and the means it 
used may have been less than just happenstance but, nevertheless, 
required some luck. The Alliance-Life and Work’s efforts in tackling 
an overwhelmingly large and complex problem of human suffering, 
a suffering perpetrated in the ‘national interest’, can only be described 
as too little, too late, the wrong way. 
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Thirty years prior to the convocation of the Christian churches at the 
Oxford Conference on Church, Community, and State, Christian 
leaders with a vision had taken action based on what they felt was the 
duty of a Christian and of that collectivity of Christians, the Church. 
Without theory, without theology, they asked the Second Hague 
Peace Conference to take certain actions; general though their 
requests were, they were specific enough to go beyond the stating of 
broad principles. Since that time the ecumenical organisations have 
taken actions for which there was no ‘chapter and verse’ cited; they 
simply acted pragmatically when faced with a new challenge. These 
actions have been recounted and commented upon in the preceding 
eleven chapters. The imc tried to resolve, without going into theo¬ 
logical questions, certain aspects of human suffering. Only when it 
went beyond meeting immediate problems to creating a general 
rule regarding what actions to take in the future and setting up a body 
to apply such a rule and to consider its theoretical aspects, did its 
more conservative elements shy away. 

The World Alliance whose stated goal was to promote inter¬ 
national friendship attempted to consider actual problems of inter¬ 
national affairs and to moralise upon them, addressing its thoughts to 
the international organisations and to the statesmen of the world. It 
was not always able to take into account the practical aspects of its 
problems, and its moralistic attitudes were not always relevant to 
statesmen. Life and Work specifically eschewed dogma, eschewed a 
theology; it wanted only to act in Christian service, to demonstrate 
to the world what practical Christianity meant. But these Christian 
leaders found that the limits to Christian action and the enthusiasm 
with which it was undertaken depended on the attitudes of the 
several theological traditions towards the Church, towards the world, 
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towards the individual. The advice the Church had to offer econom¬ 
ists, social workers, or politicians was still bounded by the social 
outlook of an agrarian-mercantile society rather than that of the 
technical-industrial pluralistic society which had developed since 
the Industrial Revolution. It had not been realised to what extent 
the individual in this new society had slowly developed the capacity 
to allow the group with which he identified himself to take the 
moral responsibility for his actions. 

This diagnosis of the situation was only beginning to be articu¬ 
lated in the early 1930s, 1 when the establishment of a totalitarian 
state in Germany awakened Christian ecclesiastics and theologians to 
the dire urgency of this issue. They diverted their attention and their 
efforts to a study of the society in which they lived and the state 
which governed them in relation to their own institutions. They 
made the results of this study the theme of their world conference in 
1937, albeit with the parochial European-American attitude that the 
world was primarily their civilisation and world problems primarily 
their problems. In spite of these limitations, there emerged from the 
Oxford Conference the greatest consensus theretofore achieved 
among Protestant-Orthodox Christendom on the relation of the 
Church to the world and to society. The better understanding 
resulting therefrom would make more apposite the Ecumenical 
Movement’s thinking and actions in international affairs. 


THE PREPARATORY STUDIES 

The theme of the Oxford Conference did not come as an inspiration, 
rather it evolved from the Ecumenical Movement’s study of the 
international and social problems of the time. This socio-moral 
consideration began with its conference discussing the economic 
crisis and continued with the study conference on ‘The Church and 
the Problem of the Social Order’, held at Rengsdorf, Germany, in 
March 1933. 2 Little agreement was reached on either a biblical basis 
of a Christian concept of the social order or a Christian evaluation of 
the social and economic systems. The Christian conception of 
Church and state and of their interrelationship continually arising in 
the discussions became the topic ‘The Church and the State of Today’ 
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of the Paris study conference held the following year. The swift 
transformation of Germany into a totalitarian state with ever 
increasing demands on its peoples raised the question whether it was 
up to individuals or associations such as the Church to set limits to 
the demands of the state. In attempting to free the Lutheran tradition 
from a sixteenth-century concept of the state, the conference 
approached what would today be called ‘contextual ethics’; any 
solution to the limit of state authority, the conference stated, was 
valid only in the historical conditions prevailing at that time. In the 
international sphere, it was noted that the Church was one of the few 
organisations which transcended both state and nation, and that 
therefore it had a definite responsibility to order relations between 
states. 3 

Dr J.H. Oldham, who had previously not shown a great deal of 
interest in the Life and Work Movement, had found his interest 
kindled at the Paris study conference, whose theme fitted in with his 
previous work and ideas on the secularisation of society. There he 
was elected chairman of the Advisory Commission on Research to 
supervise the three years of study and preparation. He was praised by 
the Council of Life and Work as having ‘done more than any other 
person to help secure the necessary intellectual and financial re¬ 
sources’ to make the Oxford Conference a success. 4 His right arm 
was the Research Department which coordinated the many national, 
regional and ecumenical study conferences and study groups, and 
translated, reproduced and circulated the multitude of words 
necessary to international debate. 5 Oldham received permission to 
free himself for this important work only grudgingly from the imc. 
His colleagues criticised him for taking part in a subject which had 
nothing to do with the ‘life and work’ of the younger churches. 6 In 
an explanatory letter to Dr Mott, whose loyal support he had always 
enjoyed, Oldham described the Oxford theme as a continuation of 
Jerusalem 1928: the social ethic which would come out of Oxford 
would be of immense benefit to the world missionary conference to 
be held in 1938 and to the missionary movement as a whole. Al¬ 
though Mott remained less than convinced at the time, he later 
agreed to participate in the conference and chaired the meetings of 
its Business Committee. The missionary movement was only slowly 
learning that it, too, was part of the oikoumene. 
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oxford 1937 

The ancient city of Oxford was host to four hundred and twenty- 
five delegates from one hundred and twenty denominations in forty 
countries from i2-26July 1937. All Christian churches were officially 
represented with the exception of the Roman Catholic Church, the 
German Evangelical Church and the German Confessing Church; 
the first by choice, the second and third by force. 7 In spite of its 
representative character, the conference was not an ecclesiastical 
legislative body, and minority opinions on each question were clearly 
represented. The conference reports, drawn up beforehand on the 
basis of much discussion between theological and lay experts on the 
preparatory papers, represented a consensus based not only on 
Christian dogma but leavened with the practical experience of those 
in public life. Although discussion was expected, more independence 
was exhibited than the conference time-table had allowed for, and 
the extensive redrafting of every report caused delay in those 
scheduled for early consideration in plenary session. Each report was, 
nevertheless, fully discussed by the conference and then further 
revised for publication in the light of this discussion. In spite of the 
fact that the reports bound no ecclesiastical body nor even repre¬ 
sented the official will of the conference, they denoted the greatest 
accord among non-Roman Catholic Christendom on world order 
ever achieved - compared by Professor Max Huber to a papal 
encyclical. 8 The major points of those reports revelant to world order 
are worth noting as an indication of the point at which Protestant- 
Orthodox Christendom had arrived in their relationships with the 
world in a short thirty years of ecumenical experience and practice. 

One of the basic tasks of Oxford was to finish what was begun at 
Stockholm 1925 and establish a relationship between the Church and 
society and the Church and state. In the 1930s it appeared to many 
that the social fabric of the world was severely tom and that if the 
mending was being carried out by secular forces alone, this was the 
fault of the Church which had so long held the view that social issues 
were not within its sphere of responsibility. The deification of any 
Volk, i.e., people or nation, was repudiated, and the idea of racial 
superiority was characterised as repugnant to God. 9 The exaltation of 
the state as well as of the people was rejected as a false way to halt 
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social disintegration. The Church itself must create a dam to contain 
the ever-growing totalitarian claims of the state. Here consensus 
broke down, for while all agreed on the divine basis of the state, 
there was no agreement on the detailed understanding of this basis. 
It was generally held that the Church must be free of state authority 
and domination in order to carry out its task of preaching and 
teaching, but there was less agreement on the extent to which the 
Church must uphold the freedom of individuals. 10 

The Report on the Universal Church and the World of Nations 11 
was not an optimistic document. Although ‘no international order 
which can be devised by human effort may be equated with the 
Kingdom of God’, Christians were bound to make responsible 
decisions on specific proposals for an international order. In spite of 
the fact that the relations between states had not attained the same 
degree of the rule of law as those between individuals within a state, 
the state was not autonomous in the world ‘but under the ultimate 
governance of God*. International law was incomplete, and it was 
with power not law that relations between states were carried on. 
The supranational Church could help form the common ethos on 
which a workable system of international law could be built. 

Recognising that the attitudes of peoples in western societies 
supported much injustice, it was urged that the national churches 
should furnish more reliable news than that available through 
controlled news agencies. The churches should also educate their 
constituencies, young and old alike, in those areas making for peace, 
such as understanding current world problems. On the basis of such 
information, Christians could urge informed opinions on political 
leaders favouring peaceful change and avoiding war. 

The Church should urge the abrogation of the claim of absolute 
sovereignty in order to create a system, such as the League of 
Nations, for achieving a better international order. The League had 
not fulfilled the trust originally placed in it, and its structure should 
be changed to make it capable of sustaining a peaceful international 
order. Both the League and the ilo were praised for their achieve¬ 
ments in the technical areas where power politics had played no part. 
The Permanent Court of International Justice deprived states of any 
excuse for using force to settle disputes. In addition to these political 
organisations, the Church itself was called upon to reconcile the world. 
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War, no matter how justified, was a ‘demonstration of the power 
of sin in this world'; yet man must do what seemed to him to be 
relatively best. This would surely, then, allow man to make war as 
an alternative to some evil he considered worse. The three basic 
Christian attitudes towards war — (i) war was always sinful, (2) some 
wars were just, so Christians should obey the state and fight, or 
(3) they should fight in all wars unless absolutely certain that a state 
was fighting for a wrong cause - should be resolved. 

The Church must witness to a better international order. It must 
not permit racial barriers to exist. Religious freedom should be 
sought and upheld; Christians should not, however, attempt to have 
special civil status in other nations. The churches must educate 
public opinion on international affairs. They must warn of the 
dangers of uncontrolled rearmament and insist on the possibility of 
its limitation. These exhortations to a new world order, coming in 
the summer of 1937, were already too late. 

A comparison of this Oxford report on international affairs with 
that of Stockholm shows that generally the same broad subjects 
were covered, but the 1937 report was prepared in more depth and 
with more care. This should not be surprising considering that Sir 
Alfred Zimmern reputedly wrote the section on international order 
and John Foster Dulles that on peaceful change. 12 The more opti¬ 
mistic tone of Stockholm was absent; no longer were all things 
possible. In spite of the lack of a common attitude towards war, its 
condemnation was more categorical than that of 1925. But the 
unqualified support for the League in 1925 gave way in 1937 to 
lukewarm advocacy of its revision. J.V.Wilson, the Secretary- 
General's representative at the conference, spoke out against the 
‘categorical language’ calling for reform. He found out, however, 
that in deference to a minority which did not want the League 
mentioned at all, the price for inclusion was a call for change. 13 

In addition to its reports, the Oxford Conference, like Stockholm, 
issued a Message to the Christian Churches. 1 * Like the Stockholm 
Message, it began on a solemn note. 

We meet at a time when mankind is oppressed with perplexity and fear. 
Men are burdened with evils almost insupportable and with problems 
apparendy insoluble. Even in countries at peace unemployment and 
malnutrition sap men’s strength of body, mind and spirit.... 

F * 
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Against racial pride or race-antagonism the Church must set its face 
implacably as rebellion against God. . . . Similarly the Christian accepts 
national communities as part of God’s purpose to enrich and diversify 
human life. But national egotism tending to the suppression of other 
nationalities or of minorities is... a sin against the Creator of all peoples 
and races. 

War was condemned. 

The universal Church. . . must pronounce a condemnation of war 
unqualified and unrestricted. War can occur only as a fruit and manifesta¬ 
tion of sin. This truth is unaffected by any question what may be the duty 
of a nation which has to choose between entry upon war and a course 
which it believes to be a betrayal of right. . . . 

And Christians were bound to have a positive approach to inter¬ 
national relations: 

Christians must do all in their power to promote among the nations 
justice and peaceful cooperation, and the means of peaceful adjustment to 
altering conditions. The insistence upon justice must express itself in a 
demand for such mitigation of the sovereignty of national states as is 
involved in the abandonment by each of the claim to be judge in its own 
cause. 

Regarding the Christian’s duty to his state: 

We recognize the State as being in its own sphere the highest authority. 
. .. But as all authority is from God, the State stands under His judge¬ 
ment. . . . The Christian can acknowledge no ultimate authority but God; 
his loyalty to the State is part of his loyalty to God and must never usurp 
the place of that primary and only absolute loyalty. 

Recognising that those responsible for carrying on the day-to-day 
activities of the world would not be clerics, the message noted the 
Church’s duty towards the laity: 

The questions which have mainly engaged the attention of the Con¬ 
ference are questions that can be effectively dealt with, in practice, only 
by the laity. ... If they are to receive the help they need in making 
responsible Christian decisions new types of ministry will have to be 
developed by the Church. 
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Through its Message and its reports, the Ecumenical Movement 
hoped to influence Christians; it hoped to give them guidance on 
the problems of the day. It brought home to every Christian the 
understanding and gravity of the contemporary world situation; it 
assisted the churches - the corporate expression of these Christians - 
to bear a more united witness concerning these issues. Nevertheless, 
the conference was criticised from all sides for attempting too much 
(cheerfully admitted by Oldham), 18 for forcing reports down 
delegates throats (one delegate made this complaint, immediately 
echoed by those not at the conference who were unfriendly towards 
it), 16 for being dominated by American Protestantism (made by 
T.S.Eliot, a participant at the conference, and The Church Times ), 17 
for being dominated by Anglo-American non-theologians (made by 
Bishop Heckel of the German Evangelical Church), 18 and for being 
against nationalism (made by a Nazi Party writer). 19 But surely the 
most lamentable criticism of all was that after thirty years of increas¬ 
ing Christian activity in the world, after twelve years of Life and 
Work preparing Christendom by propaganda and example for its 
role in the World, The Times could still declare 

To a considerable extent also a World Conference of Christians might 
have been better employed in pondering specifically religious subjects 
instead of devoting its time to political and economic issues. 20 

But since such criticism was to continue for at least another thirty 
years, although with ever diminishing force, the churches should 
not have been too discouraged. And they were not, for they con¬ 
tinued on toward an active role in society. 

The League of Nations, since it actively dealt with the problems 
considered by the conference, was more favourably impressed by its 
work than was The Times. J.V. Wilson recommended to the 
Secretary-General that the Secretariat maintain liaison with the 
Ecumenical Movement by a mutual exchange of information and 
acceptance of future invitations. In its consultations with private 
international associations, he also advised that the League should 
consider Life and Work as representative of Protestant-Orthodox 
opinion. 21 

Oxford 1937 did not catch the imagination of the world as did 
Stockholm 1925; perhaps the world was too worried in 1937. 
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Stockholm had been a new idea, a new concept, a new phenomenon, 
but Oxford was only one of many international ecumenical meet¬ 
ings in the intervening twelve years, a little larger perhaps, but 
seemingly no different. It was neither a beginning nor a culmination; 
it was simply a way-station on the route to a Christian sociology and 
social ethic. Its reports were not categorical, irrevocable statements 
made ex cathedra, but concise statements of leading Christian opinion 
with dissident opinions noted. Nevertheless, these reports, along 
with the preparatory papers and a Message, provided the means in 
the coming years of educating Christian opinion and of providing 
additional stimulus for Christian action in the international field. 

The Oxford Conference was followed a week later by the Second 
World Conference on Faith and Order held in Edinburgh. Many 
delegates represented their churches at both conferences. Originally 
it was intended to include a study of ‘The Church and the World’ 
at Edinburgh, but it was removed from the agenda as more appro¬ 
priately lying within the Life and Work sphere. Nevertheless, 
because of the grave political situation in the world, a statement on 
‘The Church’s Witness in the World Today’ was drawn up to be 
presented to the delegates without discussion. Based on many of the 
findings of Oxford, the statement diagnosed the political, social and 
economic ills of the world. 22 It was fortunate, however, that its 
purely rhetorical solution was addressed to the delegates and not to 
the world. 

TAMBARAM 193 8 

Although the international missionary meeting at Tambaram, 
Madras in India took place more than a year later, 12-29 December 
1938, it carried on in at least one part of its deliberations, ‘The 
Environment of the Church’, that which had been begun at Oxford. 
However, the discussion in the three sections - ‘The Church and the 
Changing Social and Economic Order’, ‘The Church and the Inter¬ 
national Order’, and ‘The Problem of Church and State’ - was based 
on the experience and point of view of the younger churches, as 
Oxford had been primarily oriented towards the European churches 
and European problems. J.H. Oldham brought to Tambaram the 
extensive preparations he had carried out for Oxford. Whether due 
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to the deterioration of the world situation or to the fact that for the 
first time at any ecumenical Christian meeting there was a majority 
from non-European civilisations among the four hundred and 
seventy-one delegates from sixty-nine countries, Tambaram’s 
findings were more forthright and less temporising than Oxford’s 
reports had been. 

Striking out at the conservative European critics of social change 
in the exploited areas of the world, the conference declared that 
social change as well as individual conversion would bring about the 
Kingdom of God, for the social system moulded individuals. The 
Church should not only fight the evil results of the social and 
economic order, but should seek to change that which caused the 
undesirable results. The Church must judge the institutions of 
government and society and declare boldly its judgment. 23 In 
speaking of the state, it was less radical. Like its European counter¬ 
part, it held that the state was a means of preserving society. The 
Church had the duty to offer principles and standards which the 
state ought to strive to attain, but the Church should not identify 
itself with a particular political programme. Cooperation with the 
state was made increasingly difficult by the urging of anti-Christian 
attitudes on the population. 24 

In the international sphere, it recognised the principle of self- 
determination, declaring that the goal of those ruling another people 
should be the self-government of that people. It urged a system of 
international organisation as a means of peaceful change in the world 
and as a means of cooperation in solving world-wide economic and 
social problems. It noted that the imperfect international law 
created by European states should be developed to meet the needs of 
the day. Like Oxford, Tambaram condemned the use of force and 
urged the elimination of private trade in munitions and of militaristic 
propaganda. It, too, found that the Church’s teaching role provided 
a great opportunity to combat partisan propaganda and biased 
education in the world concerning international affairs. 25 

The conclusions and recommendations of these three sections 
regarding the work and witness of the Church in the world were not 
accepted by all members of the conference. The chairman of the 
German deligation, on behalf of the more conservative Continental 
members, presented a statement which registered disapproval of the 
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asserted right of the Church to establish a social programme, a new 
world order, or a Christian state. 26 But the clock could not be turned 
back; it could only be temporarily stopped by war. 

All three ecumenical gatherings diagnosed the ills of the world and 
of the Church. Oxford did this in the greatest detail, as it met solely 
to consider the witness and action of the Church in the world. It 
diagnosed these ills not only from the viewpoint of theologians but 
from the experience and wisdom of lay Christians whose lives had 
been devoted to the problems of the world. Edinburgh only briefly 
considered the Church in the world and then only for its own 
constituency. Its diagnosis leaned heavily on the work done at 
Oxford; indeed, its statement was drafted by two men who had 
participated in the Oxford Conference. 

Oxford was the large canvas of broad strokes mainly from the 
palette of European Christians, and the problems there sketched were 
the problems of European civilisation. Tambaram was a detailed 
comer of the whole, painted with the fine brush of the younger 
churches. And while they leaned upon Oxford and its conclusions, 
they did not hesitate to see certain problems in different perspective 
and in different colours. Tambaram, more than either of the other 
two, prefigured in its reports the burning issues of the United 
Nations, e.g., self-determination, the importance of cultural change 
in industrialising societies, economic cooperation, the development 
of international law (and not its enforcement only, as at Oxford) 
and racism. Here was the adumbration of the importance of the 
non-European parts of the work in the post-Second World War era. 

The most notable differences of the gatherings were in their 
solutions for the world’s ills. Edinburgh gave the most cursory and 
least satisfactory guidance for political scientists, politicians, even 
Christians. Oxford, with its wealth of practical men, gave prescrip¬ 
tions which, considering they were general and also tentative, at 
least indicated how the churches would see their role in the future. 
Tambaram’s astute and prescient diagnoses were followed by 
prescriptions to match, within the framework of their reference. 
Both Oxford and Tambaram were united in prescribing an inter¬ 
national organisation to order the world of nations, to enforce 
international law, and to secure international economic cooperation. 
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It may amaze some that any conclusions on the nature of the world 
or the duty of the Church could have been made without a Christian 
sociology and a Christian social ethic. But Oxford was a step in the 
developing of this sociology and in the ordering of this ethic. Dr 
Oldham in his preparatory work 27 aptly noted the irrelevance of 
much of traditional Christian ideas to men living in the twentieth 
century; he explored this fundamental change in society and its 
meaning for the Church. He asked if the Christian ethic based on 
individual responsibility could meet the needs of a corporate society, 
and, in effect, answered it negatively by discussing and elaborating 
on the role of the Church in this new society. He had as an example 
the corporate action of Germany in regard to the Jews and opponents 
of the Nazi regime. We, who later have had the example of the 
excesses of Belsen and Buchenwald - or the spiritual maiming in 
American Negro ghettoes or South African Bantustans - in the name 
of the group, how can we doubt that in the name of the corporate 
entity, man could and did and does abnegate his own moral re¬ 
sponsibility. 28 Would the Church be able to meet this challenge? 
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The ecumenical conferences of 1937 were occasion for more than the 
beginning of the important function of creating a social and group 
ethic; they marked a new step in ecumenical life and action. The 
simple battlecry ‘Dogma divides, service unites’ had been adequate 
for 1925 and necessary to set the churches in motion, but it was no 
longer sufficient once they had been launched on to the sea of social 
concern. It had been found impossible to concur on specific lines of 
action without first agreeing on certain fundamental Christian 
concepts. When the preparatory work for the Oxford Conference 
was begun, this was shown to be the case more clearly than before. 
Theologians, church leaders and Christian laymen had to come to 
agreement on a Christian concept of the Church, of society and of 
the state before they could discuss the limits of state responsibility, 
state power, or consider the question of limitations on Christian 
obedience to the state, in short their interrelationship one with 
another. 

Faith and Order concerned itself with a purely theological 
consideration of the Church, and when, due to the pressing problems 
of the 1930s, the question of discussing the relationship of Church and 
state was proposed, it was rejected as being within the province of 
Life and Work. But the point had been made that there were no 
totally separate realms. Church leaders of each organisation and the 
many who served in both organisations recognised the need for their 
union. It became more and more difficult to make demands on the 
time and funds of the constituent churches for the support of two 
organisations for Christian unity, or to explain to the congregations 
why there were three! It was not only that Life and Work and Faith 
and Orderwere considered complementary and union therefore desir¬ 
able, but it was felt that something more than just an amalgamation 
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should be carried out. A new type of organisation was envisaged, 
not simply an organisation devoted to talks on unity and to social 
action, but an international council of Christian churches able to 
speak out authoritatively for Protestant-Orthodox Christendom. 
Indeed, the rise of the totalitarian state, which desired to subordinate 
completely the national churches, compelled such action. The 
individual steps leading to the presentation of a plan for a World 
Council of Churches at the Oxford and Edinburgh Conferences of 
1937 have been ably set forth elsewhere. 1 Suffice it here to note that 
at these two conferences the plan for a council of the churches was 
overwhelmingly accepted. 2 

Although leaders of the imc, the World Affiance, the wscf, the 
ymca, and the ywca had attended the meetings which formulated 
the proposals for the new council, none of them desired to become 
part of it. The Affiance Management Committee, meeting in the 
week between the Oxford and Edinburgh Conferences, expressed 
the desire to continue the close relationship and demarcation of 
authority that it had been enjoying with Life and Work with the 
proposed World Council of Churches, adducing that its own non¬ 
official basis of membership allowed it to act more freely than a body 
officially representing the churches.® Theoretically this may have 
been true, but its history was not a testimony to daring performances. 
In any case, what was needed was a body of the Christian churches, 
representative of moral authority to indicate to Christians the weight 
of ethical opinion, representative of institutional power to call to the 
attention of statesmen the weight of an organised power-centre in 
their society. Bishop Bell, speaking for the embryonic World 
Council, indicated that the previous differentiation between inter¬ 
national, social and political questions would in the future be im¬ 
possible to make. 4 

Based on the Oxford and Edinburgh decisions, a further com¬ 
mittee was appointed which convened a conference of the churches 
at Utrecht, on 9 May 1938, to approve the proposed constitution. 
Pending the first meeting of a General Assembly to constitute the 
organisation, a Provisional (executive) Committee of the ‘World 
Council of Churches (in process of formation)’ was established under 
the chairmanship of Archbishop William Temple of York with Dr 
W.A.Visser’t Hooft as General Secretary. At this meeting the 
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Administrative Committee of Life and Work transferred its re¬ 
sponsibilities to the Provisional Committee, and the organisation 
which had convened the first general council of the churches in 
modem times ceased to exist. The imc, although not wishing to 
join in the organisation, agreed to closer cooperation than ever 
before by proposing the representation of the younger states on the 
new World Council. It also approved the appointment of William 
Paton as part-time secretary with special responsibility for the 
younger churches. 

INTERNATIONAL. CAPACITY 

In the thirty years of ecumenical action which preceded the World 
Council of Churches, in the thirty years since the Christian leaders 
had presented their petition to the Second Hague Peace Conference, 
the three international Christian organisations discussed in this study 
acted and reacted to world political, economic and social problems. 
Not one of them had been founded to be an ‘interest group*, a 
pressure group* or a ‘lobby*, that is, as understood in political 
science, a group organised to promote interests which it holds 
paramount by attempting to exert influence on organs of govern¬ 
ment. And yet in attempting to carry out what they considered their 
raison d'etre, they found themselves trying to influence national and 
international policy. They were not the only private international 
associations to do so, and in this larger scheme of international 
interest groups, the ecumenical organisations become an interesting 
object of analysis. 

Professor Jean Meynaud has pointed out in his pioneer work 5 on 
international pressure groups that they may be defined in one of two 
ways. The first possibility includes all groups which attempt to 
influence affairs on the international plane, both those organised 
internationally and those national organisations which attempt to 
influence the international policies of their own governments. The 
second considers in this category only those internationally organised 
associations which apply pressure on international organisations as 
well as on national governments. To follow the first course in this 
day of the complete interrelationship of domestic and foreign 
policies would increase the definition of international pressure 
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groups beyond the possibility of meaningful analysis; therefore, the 
more significant classification is to limit the category to the second 
possibility. The ability of private international associations to influ¬ 
ence governments on which they are not juridically dependent (i.e., 
where they are not a legal person) and international secretariats, 
Professor Meynaud has termed ‘international capacity’. 6 

All three organisations were organised federally - in the case of 
the weak central body of the imc, one might even say confederally - 
on the basis of national organisations, themselves often federations. 
Even the World Alliance, an organisation of individuals was com¬ 
posed on the basis of national councils of which these individuals 
were members. Thus the structure of the ecumenical organisations 
was based on the state system and not on any unique ecclesiastical 
basis. This might seem to have perpetuated the divisions and ani¬ 
mosities which these Christian organisations deplored, yet it also 
gave them a basis of power which they would not otherwise have 
had. The degree of power capable of being wielded by each national 
group varied from great strength in states where Christian institutions 
had a predominant position in society, as in the case of an established 
church, to the weakness of a minority religion in a hostile society. 
Throughout this study, resolutions have been noted which called 
upon the constituent bodies of the organisation in question to bring 
their influence to bear on their governments in order to attain a 
desired end. Although these national groups were generally juridical 
persons in their own states, their activities on behalf of the ecu¬ 
menical organisation will still be considered in this analysis as the 
exercise of international capacity. 

The predominance of the state in international society ensures that 
that political entity will remain the main actor in international 
affairs, as it certainly was during the period under analysis. The first 
united Christian acts were directed towards national delegates at the 
Hague Peace Conference, at the British and German governments 
by the Associated Councils, and at the victorious American and 
British governments at the Paris Peace Conference by the mission 
societies. However, it should be remembered that the World 
Alliance had worked for the creation of a league to enforce peace, 
and at the inception of the League of Nations it addressed to that 
body resolutions of praise accompanied by recommendations for 
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specific courses of action. But even after the creation of international 
organisations, the international pressure groups attempted to 
influence national governments as well as the international secre¬ 
tariats. These endeavours to direct national policy or national 
decisions to favour their objectives at the international level could be, 
and were, made directly by their international headquarters or 
through their national constituent groups. The generally more 
effective way within the pluralistic states of the parliamentary 
tradition would be through the national constituents which would 
possess some power as an organised group within its society. 

As the inter-governmental organisations became organised and 
developed spheres of activities for themselves, they became more and 
more of a target for pressure in their own right. The ecumenical 
organisations did not represent the direct power-centre to the 
international body that their constituents did in the national state; 
nevertheless, they sent information denoting Christian value judg- 
metns to the international officials of the Secretariat and the Inter¬ 
national Labour Office, officials overwhelmingly recruited from the 
‘Christian’ societies of Europe where, as wielders of authority, they 
respected the traditional power exercised by the institutional church. 
In addition, of course, the officials were sensitive to the demands of 
their members and recognised in the Ecumenical Movement strong 
power-centres in the societies of their more powerful member states. 

OBSTACLES TO SUCCESS 

The influence any international pressure groups could exercise 
depended not only on the positive methods they used but also on 
certain organisational features they possessed. 7 One of the most 
common limiting factors for all organisations as well as for the 
ecumenical ones was, of course, the financial resources at their 
disposal. Not only could the quantity prove a hindrance, but the 
source of finances might also. The budget of the imc, for example, 
depended on a pro-rata apportionment among members, with the 
British and American groups bearing the larger burden. Instead of 
predominant Anglo-Saxon influence, however, these mission 
societies bent over backwards to accommodate the often unreason¬ 
able demands of the Continental members. It has already been pointed 
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out that the important work of the imc research department was 
greatly impeded by the lack of a regular budget and by the fact that 
its director had to spend a great deal of time appealing for funds. 
Both the lack of funds and the diversion of energy in their collection 
undoubtedly detracted from the capability of the imc to help and 
thus to influence the League, the ilo, and the Christian constituency 
itself. 

The World Alliance, on the other hand, depended almost entirely 
on a subvention from the Church Peace 'Union for its international 
work. In theory each national council was responsible for its own 
internal expenses, but in practice many of the smaller councils in 
southern and eastern Europe were provided with subsidies from the 
international budget. Attempts were made, shortly before the world 
economic depression, by the Church Peace Union to wean the 
Alliance by providing for a gradual withdrawal of the subsidy. Many 
of the European members believed this was the result of a personal 
predilection of Dr Atkinson for world religious, as opposed to world 
Christian, cooperation. The suddenness of the decision and un¬ 
certainty about future financial policy hampered the Alliance’s work 
for a while and caused much ill-feeling on the part of European 
members. A large subsidy from one source as opposed to subscrip¬ 
tions from various sources normally impairs the independence of an 
organisation. Unfortunately, this was evident in the deference paid 
to many of the suggestions of Dr Atkinson; the independence of the 
Alliance, where its views conflicted with Atkinson’s or American 
church thinking on matters he deemed vital, was indeed compro¬ 
mised. 

Life and Work also received a small subsidy from the Church 
Peace Union, but its main source of income was from the dues of its 
various sections. Again the comparative magnitude of the Anglo- 
American contributions impaired the equality of the Christian 
traditions. The continual German-led attempts to assert the equality 
of the Continental Section indicated the recognition of this financial 
superiority and its resentment. Like the other two organisations, 
Life and Work had to reduce expenses during the depression, but 
while its work could not expand, it was not stopped. The research 
department which worked closely with the ilo could, with ex¬ 
panded resources, have been more of an influence in international 
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economic and social matters. The financial limitation unhappily 
forced a diversion of the mainstream of its work from practical 
international cooperation to preparation of theoretical studies for the 
Oxford Conference. Here the limitation of resources produced a 
definite limitation of its labours and influence. 

A further factor to consider when evaluating the possible effective¬ 
ness of the ecumenical organisations is internal cohesion. The evident 
tension between the conservative mission societies and the younger 
churches striving to meet twentieth-century problems has been 
described. Yet this lack of cohesion of an important problem-area - 
at least important to the younger churches - did not weaken the 
organisation nor its power. The unequal power relationship between 
the two groups, especially the dependence of the younger churches 
on financial support, meant there was no power struggle. Naturally 
in the area of economic and social thought the work of the whole 
organisation was weakened because of the refusal to consider this 
an area of legitimate Christian concern. 

Within the World Alliance no internal disunity disrupted matters. 
This does not mean that there were no controversies, but in the 
period under discussion none caused disunity within the organisation. 
Even during the First World War, when church leaders were publicly 
condemning each other, this group had maintained a feeling of 
fellowship. Of course, as an organisation of individuals, only those 
interested in the international work of the churches were attracted to 
its banner; disruptive elements stayed away. 

The situation was slightly different with Life and Work where 
churches made up the sections. Naturally within a church hierarchy, 
there was a great diversity of opinion on the desirability and the 
orthodoxy of the Ecumenical Movement. Sometimes unsympathetic 
individuals held high church office and were thereby represented in 
that country's delegation to Life and Work. But here the human 
factor helped; for example, Bishop Ihmels of Saxony, a conservative 
Lutheran, was a delegate of the German Evangelical Church to the 
Life and Work Executive Committee. He most often did not attend 
because of prior commitments’, indicating a lack of interest in 
formulating policies for a body to which he was hostile. Such 
instances meant greater unanimity among those who did attend and 
avoidance of any disunifying influence. The principal internal 
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dissension experienced by Life and Work involved the German 
church under Hitler, who mistrusted any international ties. But here 
the lack of cohesion was due to the political, not the religious, 
authorities, and some contact in fact continued. Life and Work was 
not weakened by disunity. 

Cooperation both with other non-governmental and with the 
inter-governmental organisations can strengthen the effectiveness of 
the private associations. For the ecumenical bodies this meant 
cooperation among themselves as well as with other categories of 
private groups. It has been implied, if not clearly stated in the text, 
that there was not a great deal of cooperation until the mid-i930s 
between the imc and the World Alliance-Life and Work. The 
opportunity offered to the young churches of Africa and Asia by 
Life and Work, through the imc, to participate in the work of the 
Ecumenical Movement - which cannot be said to be less than the 
reorientation of Christianity - was refused when first made in 1930. 
It was finally accepted by William Paton in 1934 in time for those 
churches to participate in the Oxford Conference, if not in its 
preparation. Relations between the imc research department and 
those of the other Christian organisations existed on a cordial if 
insubstantial basis while the former was in Geneva. Lack of early 
close cooperation between the imc and the other two organisations 
in all likelihood delayed the development of the Ecumenical 
Movement and hindered the full effect of Christian influence in 
international affairs. 

The cooperation between the World Alliance and Life and Work 
because of overlapping leadership was of the highest in the period 
under discussion. The tensions which were to develop with the new 
World Council of Churches were suggested above in the attempt of 
the World Alliance to maintain the cooperative arrangement it had 
had with Life and Work. The division of responsibility with Life and 
Work of international affairs into political and social-economic 
aspects indicates the esteem and trust the two bodies had for each 
other. There was cooperation between these two and other Christian 
organisations such as the ymca, ywca, and wscf as well as with 
non-Christian non-governmental organisations when the occasion 
arose and the goal was regarded as a Christian one, e.g., during the 
Disarmament Conference of 1932-4. Certainly Christian influence 
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was multiplied when added to that of secular organisations. This 
self-evident fact was not so regarded by the imc, however, which 
turned down opportunities to cooperate with other private organisa¬ 
tions. 

Cooperation of the Ecumenical Movement with the League and 
the ilo has been cited as evidence of the extensive international 
activity of all three of its branches as well as the positive influence 
these bodies had on certain international decisions. While the imc 
cooperated with them pragmatically as issues in which it was 
interested arose, the World Alliance and Life and Work looked 
upon such collaboration as one of their raisons d’etre. The latter two 
not only cooperated but actively propagandised on behalf of the 
international organisations through their joint publications and press 
service. Their cooperation was sought and accorded to the Inter¬ 
national Institute for Intellectual Cooperation, the International 
Cinematographic Institute and the several League refugee bodies as 
well. On the whole, the willingness to cooperate with inter-govern¬ 
mental organisations was not an obstacle to the success of the 
Ecumenical Movement. 

In addition to the organisational features which might hinder or 
help the international pressure group, there existed also certain 
extraneous conditions which should be taken into account in 
evaluating them. For pressure groups of the international scene, the 
political situation in the world, which many were trying to ease 
directly or indirectly, might function as an obstacle to their activities. 
In the case of the Ecumenical Movement this was indeed so. The 
World Alliance had as its specific task to ease international tensions. 
For Life and Work the political situation was secondary when it did 
not interfere with its efforts in the social and economic fields. The 
imc noted the political situation only when the world was nearly 
in flames. Adverse results of the international political situation on 
the movement’s social and economic programmes caused a lessening 
of the resources at its disposal or the lack of political cooperation on 
an international problem, or both as in the case of the German 
refugee problem. Neither the Ecumenical Movement nor the League 
found it possible to influence decisively the issues of war and peace. 
The international situation as it progressed in the 1930s gradually 
went beyond both their capacities. 
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A further extraneous factor was the inability of many non¬ 
governmental organisations to transcend national rivalries. This was 
not a fear without foundation in this period, but the ecumenical 
organisations were able to rise above nationalism. The national 
Christian churches in the First World War, indeed, did not overcome 
their national rivalries, but the World Alliance and the missionary 
organisation did. The German-French antagonism within the 
Ecumenical Movement regarding war-guilt could be cited as a 
confirmation of this fear, but again the international, nay, the 
ecumenical, ideology prevailed in the end. As the world approached 
its second great war, this internationalism became even more 
pronounced in the oikoumene. It can be said that the Ecumenical 
Movement again made of Christianity an international religion 
transcending national divisions. 


THE TEAGUE AND PRIVATE ASSOCIATIONS 

The organisational capability of the Ecumenical Movement was 
similar to that of other private international associations of the period. 
It faced the same obstacles to success as other pressure groups 
attempting to influence international policy. Its international 
capacity, like theirs, was addressed to national governments and to 
international organisations. Governments had long ago developed 
means of dealing with the groups within their societies; the newly- 
founded League of Nations, immediately besieged by the inter¬ 
national non-governmental organisations, also had to develop some 
method of dealing with these bodies being founded at an astonishing 
rate. 

No provision in the Covenant took into account the work done by 
private bodies; this neglect of an area of fruitful international 
cooperation was probably due to the emphasis of the founders of the 
League on security to the near exclusion of all matters relating to 
non-political problems. In spite of a lack of recognition, these 
unofficial organisations pre-dated the League. It has been estimated 
that by 1905 there were one hundred and thirty-four private inter¬ 
national associations, and in the two decades from 1906 to 1925, two 
hundred and eighty-nine new ones were founded. 8 It would not have 
been possible for the League to completely ignore their work; from 
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a Council debate of 27 June 1921 it would appear that it had no desire 
to do so. This debate considered Article 24 of the Covenant which 
dealt with ‘international bureaux already established by general 
treaties’, that is, inter-governmental organisations, but the Council 
decided to interpret it to include all public international organisations 
whether or not established by treaties® and also to permit ‘non¬ 
public bureaux’ to come ‘under the direction of the League’ upon 
fulfilment of certain conditions, a privilege Article 24 had reserved 
to the inter-governmental organisations. 

The conditions required to enjoy the privilege included a formal 
request by the governing body of the private association. The League 
would then consider the constitution, personnel, finances, and aim of 
the organisation and decide whether or not it should be taken under 
its direction. League approval would also be dependent on the 
acceptance of any conditions it established, such as requiring the 
association to carry out work within its normal sphere of activity 
without the League incurring financial liability for it, the League 
might even claim the right to supervise the employment of the 
group’s finances. In return for this subordination, the Secretariat 
might supply temporary staff required for the work of translation 
and the taking of notes at its meetings. It might also place rooms at 
the body’s disposal for meetings, ensure communications with 
governments, offer legal advice and provide facilities for publicity 
and general assistance. 10 

This extension of League jurisdiction was short-lived, however, 
for in August 1923 the League Council noted that such a large number 
of private international associations was then being founded, that 
placing them under its direction might cause difficulties. It appre¬ 
ciated their value in improving international relations, but Article 24 
referred to public international unions only. 11 There were no further 
attempts to establish any formal legal relationships with these 
private groups as has been achieved by the United Nations under 
Article 71 of the Charter. Nevertheless, an empirical working 
relationship was developed through the Secretariat. Its International 
Bureaux Section compiled a register, with the help of the Union of 
International Associations, of all private international associations, 
excluding commercial firms and purely national organisations even 
with international aims. It published periodically in English and 
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French the Handbook of International Organisations in which it listed 
in fourteen analytical categories, the organisations, essential forma¬ 
tion about them, and a brief summary of their activities. It also 
published a quarterly bulletin 12 from 1922 to 1938 in which a 
summary of the meetings of these organisations was given. The 
Secretary-General had established the precedent that no individual 
representing a private organisation could speak before public sessions 
of the Assembly, but this was later modified to the extent of having 
officers of the League receive important individuals when delegates 
might also be present, this being considered a private meeting of the 
Council or Assembly. 

In 1919 the World Alliance sent resolutions to the League which 
the Secretary-General submitted directly to the Council. With the 
multiplication of private international organisations, this would soon 
have swamped the Council in a sea of unofficial publications. The 
Secretariat developed the practice of circulating a list of Communica¬ 
tions from Non-Official Organisations upon which the source and 
subject of a communication were noted. Any member of the Council 
could request a copy of any communication, in which case that item 
would be circulated to all members. 

These private organisations were invited to attend conferences 
within their purview where they were sometimes allowed to speak 
and to make proposals but not to vote. Conversely, League officials 
also attended the conferences of the private associations hoping to 
gain information and, without entering into any controversies which 
might arise, to give information and advice. 13 The Handbook of 
International Organisations of 1938 noted that ‘official League bodies 
lend an attentive ear to the wishes and suggestions of private 
associations’. 14 Examples cited in this study include the Opium 
Commission, Permanent Mandates Commission, Temporary 
Slavery Commission and the Advisory Committee on Transit and 
Communications for whom the relationship with private associations 
was profitable as well as helpful to the association. Of course the 
Nansen Office and the High Commissioner for Refugees are two 
examples of official bodies which relied primarily on the active 
cooperation of private organisations to help them discharge their 
functions. 

Some League bodies even went so far as to have the private groups 
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nominate experts or ‘assessors’, to their membership, e.g., tlie 
Advisory Commission on Traffic in Women and Protection of 
Children, and the Advisory Committee on Traffic in Opium and 
Other Dangerous Drugs. This at first shocking idea in the realm of 
the sovereign state was not greatly out of place in Geneva, where the 
members of League functional committees were experts nominated 
by, but ostensibly not representing their states. The assessors did not 
vote but were able to propose resolutions and amendments and to 
present their own reports. It is interesting and puzzling to note that 
the ecumenical organisations had no assessors on any committee. 
Although there is no correspondence regarding this type of re¬ 
presentation, it may be that the budgetary problems of the formative 
years of Life and Work, when there was not enough full-time 
workers in the organisation itself, may have led it not even to 
consider such an appointment. In any case, the number of assessors 
was small, and this category was gradually abolished from 1936; 
they became ‘correspondents’ with the more limited rights and 
participation which that word implies. 18 

Although a rather elaborate system of cooperation with these 
non-governmental organisations was pragmatically developed by 
the League, one former Secretariat official writing in the United 
Nations era has declared that the League failed to make maximum 
use of these voluntary bodies. 16 This opinion has been confirmed 
by other scholars working on the subject who also note that a 
definite retreat on the part of the League Secretariat from its previous 
active cooperation with them occurred in the years immediately 
prior to the Second World War. 17 These findings are corroborated in 
the lessening relationship between the Ecumenical Movement and 
the League, as the latter was increasingly caught up in the acute 
international tensions preceding the war. 

The international Christian movement organised itself to make 
its influence felt on international problems. As was natural, it 
organised on the basis on which the world was ordered: the nation¬ 
state. By this means it was able to make its opinions heard, if not 
always heeded, on the national as well as the international level. 
Certain organisational characteristics and extraneous factors could 
have acted as a help or a hindrance to international Christendom 
exercising its influence. Except in regard to the ultimate issues of war 
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and peace, it seemed to be in better condition to act effectively t ha n 
many other private international associations with less binding ties 
than religious faith. When the inter-governmental organisations 
developed means to formalize relationships with these private bodies, 
the way was clear for the Ecumenical Movement to devise methods 
of approach to maximise its influence. 
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The Ecumenical Movement acted, then organised itself in order to 
institutionalise in international society that sum of the power it 
wielded in national societies, then acted again. Before analysing the 
means it used to try and reach its goals, however, it would be useful 
to sketch first the theoretical background which was unconsciously 
developing simultaneously. In organising itself, the Ecumenical 
Movement automatically followed the ordering of modem industrial 
society in which the individual, too insignificant to exert any great 
influence on his own behalf, has become part of a group for his own 
protection and for the furtherance of his own interests. The all¬ 
pervasiveness of the activities of these groups in society directs 
attention to a modem problem of ethics long ignored - that of the 
ethic which should guide the actions of groups. The reasons for this 
lack of concern or perception on the part of the Church regarding 
this development were noted at the beginning of the study. The dual 
nature of the problem was described: coming to grips with the 
peculiar evils of modern society by developing a social ethic while 
concurrently coming to grips with the modern organisation of 
society by developing a group ethic. These two facets of the single 
issue are difficult to consider one from the other. 

A GROUP ETHIC 

The efforts of the Ecumenical Movement to grapple with this 
problem were hampered, as was noted in the text, by the lack of a 
clear perception of the twofold nature of this problem, or, in fact, 
the failure to note that there was any problem at all other than 
pragmatically to begin serving mankind. This lack of perception was 
evident in the World Alliance which began-and ended-its work for 
better international political relations without any clear conception 
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of what should be the Christian basis of these relations. By its 
very field of endeavour, however, it was dealing with the ethical 
behaviour of one of society’s groupings - the state; sometimes it 
mentioned economic groupings, such as the private arms manu¬ 
facturers, without realising that part of the responsibility for amoral 
behaviour on the part of such groups was the lacuna mentioned. 
When it did realise that the morality of the state was a problem, it 
could only offer the leaders responsible for multitudes the inapposite, 
traditional moral standard applicable to individuals. For Life and 
Work the economic crisis and the rise of the totalitarian state brought 
a dim awareness that the social system itself should be considered 
from an ethical point of view. It was not until preparations for the 
Oxford Conference, however, that the problem of corporate ethics 
came near to being defined. Oxford produced some thought on the 
power of economic groups as well as the state, but the major con¬ 
sideration was given to a deliberation of the content of a social ethic. 
The development of a specifically group ethic was left for another 
day, a day which has not yet arrived. 

In spite of the changed structure of modern industrial society from 
the individualistic agrarian social structure of pre-industrial Revo¬ 
lution times, it was still being suggested during the period under 
discussion by conservative religious elements and by those in 
authority in other social institutions who did not want the churches 
to be involved in non-religious affairs, that the Church should spread 
its influence solely through converting individuals. This emphasis on 
individual conversion appears very similar to Professor E.H. Carr’s 
characterisation of utopianism of the same period which saw in 
man s stupidity and/or wickedness the political failures of the inter¬ 
war years. By educating or training him, the world would eventually 
become a more rational and peaceful place . 1 By converting him, 
society would become regenerated. Holding to this solution would 
obviate the need for a group ethic; man would not be guided in his 
collective aspect, only in his individual one. The Church itself would 
maintain its integrity by not being sullied by an imperfect world. An 
additional embarrassment in this case was that those who held - and 
some still hold - this theory generally implicitly or explicitly deny 
that social, economic and political factors were relevant at all to a 
basically other-worldly Church . 2 
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This theory provoked a double disadvantage. By denying the 
concern of the Church in the areas in which the individual had to 
work and live, he was denied the guidance of the Church in regard 
to these new moral problems faced by society. This denial also 
effectively prevented the Church from having anything to say to 
groups in society which were concerned more with the realities of 
this life t han the more dubious hereafter. The Jesuit theologian 
Father Edward Duff has pointed out that the Protestant stress on 
personal responsibility which expects individuals to regenerate 
society neglects ‘the problem of the reform of structures’. 3 Thus 
by stressing individual conversion, the actual structure of modem 
society was ignored. Power belongs in modem society to groups; 
to tell the individual Christian to unite with other Christians to 
become powerful enough to change social evils is to tell him to leave 
one institution - the church - which already has the power, in order 
to form another. 4 In many cases he did not want to form another. 
Modem man has become accustomed to the fact of the power of 
organisations; he wanted to hear the Church as the custodian of 
Christian ethics express the moral indignation he as an individual 
felt about social evils. Yet in its silence the Church has appeared to be 
not a neutral contemplating the other world but an ally of the status 
quo. And insofar as the Christian ethos has been undermined by the 
new secularism, it has become all the more important to modern 
man, as compared with his ancestors, to hear an authoritative voice 
speaking out in times of uncertainty to guide him. Other voices were 
to be heard; when one seemed to respond to his need, he would 
follow it. 


A SOCIAL ETHIC 

A social ethic would guide not only the individual in his political, 
social and economic dealings but also the group. The formation of 
the World Council of Churches (always provisionally until 1948) in 
1938 was a sign of the acceptance by the overwhelming majority of 
Protestant-Orthodox churches that the Church had some role, 
however unclear or imprecise, in dealing with social, economic and 
political issues. The Ecumenical Movement, however, had to make 
its role as clear and as precise as possible in order to fulfil its divine 
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function of guiding man in this world. Particularly how was it to do 
this for international statesmen? 

Even by Oxford 1937, no one was quite sure. There seemed to be 
a general unanimity against the use of immutable principles as a sort 
of international decalogue. As Professor Niebuhr has noted, 

The problem of how to maintain freedom ... in modem technical society 
and how to achieve justice when freedom is maintained cannot be solved 
by any neat principles. It must be approached pragmatically from case to 
case and point to point . 5 

The principal argument is, of course, against the application in 
Pharisaic fashion of principles which can be only ‘provisional 
definitions of the type of behaviour required of Christians at a given 
period and in given circumstances’. 6 The Reverend Alan Booth, 
Secretary of the Commission of the Churches on International 
Affairs (ccia), working on the day-to-day problems which the 
Ecumenical Movement faces in this field, has also denied the validity 
of applying principles. ‘Christian behaviour and decision is always 
determined by a new and clear picture of where we stand, what we 
are and where we are going rather than by general laws’. 7 He points 
out that the statesman sees himself faced with a practical, rather than 
a moral, problem: how to assess properly the information before 
him and to choose the best possible solution for his society. As a man 
of practical affairs, the statesman knows that his decision will not be 
the absolutely right decision but the best one in the given circum¬ 
stances. 

If the churches feel that this statesman should make a moral as well 
as a practical decision, what guidance can they give him? Other than 
negatively condemning principles, perhaps rightly, neither Oldham 
nor Niebuhr in the period under discussion nor Booth of today 
offers workable criteria to be applied. Niebuhr falls back upon ‘the 
law of love’, 8 and Booth upon a ‘realm of love’. 9 Niebuhr’s own 
definition of this ‘law of love’ is ‘Jesus’ own summary of the law and 
the prophets’ which, since it replaces the law, is itself not a rigid 
legalistic formula to be applied. As each man must apparently 
recognize the law of love’s mandates by some inner capacity, it 
would seem to be a variation of the better known law of nature. 
Surely, however, principles might serve as a guide to group morality. 
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They offer, after all, a standard to point to, a yardstick by which to 
measure, much as the strength of the ilo conventions proved not to 
be in the number of ratifications they achieved, but in their existence 
as a goal at which states could aim in their domestic labour legislation. 
The very existence of international moral principles might act as a 
restraining force as did the minimum moral consensus which 
Professor Morgenthau found among the nations of Europe prior to 
the First World War. 

While theologians decide whether or not to formulate a pattern 
to guide individuals and groups in all areas of life, statesmen have 
had to continue governing, and Professor Morgenthau claims that 
he has ‘always maintained that the actions of states are subject to 
universal moral principles ’. 10 He notes that the debate on the 
applicability of principles to state actions has been primarily a 
philosophical one, with little effect on the practice of statesmen. 
Professor Arnold Wolfers, more pessimistic in regard to the morality 
of the actions of statesmen, has pointed out in this respect that 
Continental statesmen and theorists, feeling themselves faced by the 
irreconcilable demands of necessity and morality because of the 
vulnerable geographic positions of their countries, have opted for 
necessity. This theory would help explain the position of so many 
Continental divines who solved their moral dilemma by turning their 
back on the world of politics (The Two Realms) and of others who 
opted with their statesmen for necessity over group morality. He 
also noted that the physical isolation, and so relative security, of 
England and the United States permitted their theorists to debate the 
applicability of moral principles to a political situation without 
recognizing necessity as invalidating their theory in practice. It also 
permitted their statesmen to consider how far it was possible to apply 
moral principles in a particular situation, even where they were in 
practice putting the national interest first . 11 

The problem faced by statesmen may not always be which 
principle to apply or which balance to achieve; the more difficult 
task may be to perceive what the moral issues are in a given pre¬ 
dicament . 12 As long as the Church does not again abdicate its 
responsibility for the whole man, in addition to the usual decision¬ 
taking cadres - statesmen, politicians, doctors or scientists - there 
would be vigilant Christian leaders aware of the current special 
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problems of any group, prepared not so much to offer a ready-made 
ecclesiastical answer as to help clarify the moral points at issue. 

This century is an era of professionalism, however, and amateurs, 
whether amateur moralists or amateur politicians, are likely to 
prove dangerous. Too much of the early criticism by the Ecumenical 
Movement, especially by the World Alliance, was irrelevant because 
it was not based on a thorough grounding in the technicalities of the 
problem considered. The Church must not be afraid of becoming 
professionally knowledgeable in modem fields of study. This means 
it must train both clergy and laity in technology and theology re¬ 
spectively, and, more apposite to today’s secularism, these laymen 
will have to be welcomed to posts of leadership within the Church. 
The Oxford Conference called for the development of‘new types of 
ministry’ which envisioned a greatly increased lay ministry; now, 
three decades later, if at last carried out, this could open a new oppor¬ 
tunity for making the Church more relevant still to today’s people 
and today’s issues. It would mean a wrenching of the Church from 
its old established ways; it has disturbed and will continue to disturb 
many vested interests within the Church. It means an entirely new 
concept of ecclesiastical organisation; the day of the territorial 
parish, as of the territorial state, may be numbered. A new organisa¬ 
tion along functional lines is called for; in fact, changes in organisation 
have already been initiated on a very small scale with industrial 
chaplaincies, chaplaincies to migrants and a sort of chaplaincy to- 
states and international organisations through the ccia. 

If the role of the Church is to guide the conscience of the individual 
in all his relationships, that of the Ecumenical Movement is to serve 
as the conscience of society in all its relationships. An ideal of group 
and social ethics must be set up to guide those who take decisions, 
whether for an economic or social group within the state or for 
states themselves. The difficult problem of what form this new 
ethic ought to take has not yet been resolved, but one thing is 
certain Christendom’s need 

cannot be fulfilled merely by trying to revive or maintain traditional 
moral ideas, since moral ideas are always relative to historical situations, 
and the traditional moral values of Christianity are the expression of the 
response of the Church to the demands of a particular period. 13 
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It was unfortunate that when the Christian churches arrived at this 
consensus on a social ethic, or at least on its need, it was on the 
threshold of the decline of international Christian power as the 
secularisation of the powerful societies of western Europe and 
America was accelerating. The large increase in sovereign states that 
was to begin a decade later brought to leadership over a majority of 
the earth’s surface and of its population, non-Christian religions and 
civilisations. If this late realisation of its role is to become meaning¬ 
ful in the further development of an international ethic, some 
intercultural consensus must be found. 

MEANS AND METHODS 

Developing its thinking only gradually as it took step after step in 
the world of international affairs, its pragmatic actions were often 
the best means for dealing with any particular issue. Not worrying 
about what the Church should do, these early Christian leaders acted 
instinctively as members of their societies. The Associated Councils 
and the World Alliance attempted to influence the international and 
national decision-makers primarily through personal contact. As Dr 
Visser’t Hooft has noted in this respect, ‘In a young movement 
without solid tradition, the personal factor is necessarily pre¬ 
dominant.’ 14 Both Allen Baker and W.H.Dickinson were Members 
of Parliament and knew and had access to British political, civil 
service and ecclesiastical leaders. Dr Macfarland of the Federal 
Council in the United States had direct access to President Wilson 
and later presidents. Dr Siegmund-Schultze of Germany was 
assistant court preacher, possessing the contacts and prestige accom¬ 
panying such an office in dealing with both the social and political 
leaders. Both the Associated Councils and the World Alliance 
national councils tried to recruit individuals prominent in public life 
to widen their influence. 

The imc (and its predecessor) also relied upon personal relation¬ 
ships with individuals sympathetic to the missionary cause. Because 
of the hegemonial position of Great Britain, this influence was long 
centred in London, though to a lesser extent it was also exercised in 
Washington. This text contains innumerable examples of the use 
made of these contacts by Dr J.H. Oldham and his successors in 
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London and Dr John R.Mott and others in Washington. The 
epitome of the use of personal contacts was the work of the inter¬ 
national missionary leaders during the Paris Peace Conference, 
influence addressed, be it noted, always to national delegations. Of 
the three organisations, the imc alone exercised its international 
capacity by negotiation directly with a sovereign state - the Belgian 
government regarding missionary problems in the Congo. 

Life and Work, too, had its powerful personalities: Archbishop 
Soderblom, Bishop Bell, Professor William Adams Brown, but of 
the three organisations, its influence was least based upon individuals. 
Its national federations of Christian churches represented established 
power-centres within the pluralistic societies of western Europe and 
America. While the initiatives of the organisation on a particular 
subject may have been dependent to a certain extent on these 
personalities, its influence was not personal but organisational; it was 
based not on the access of individuals qua individuals to government 
but on the access of individuals qua officers of a national organisation 
acting on behalf of an international one. One official subjected to 
group pressures has stated that often informal representations would 
be preferable to formal requests by the religious body. Perhaps 
because other groups which might follow the Christian lead would 
not be aware of it, thus in fact lessening the pressure on the official 
concerned. 

The making of public pronouncements was a natural path for the 
Ecumenical Movement to follow. Were not the churches to guide 
on moral issues? How could they do so without setting forth their 
recommendations for all to know? If the position taken were not 
in keeping with reality, then these pronouncements would have no 
practical effect on statesmen, though they might still guide Christian 
thinking. One governmental official, Dr C.L.Patijn of the Nether¬ 
lands, in commenting on this ecumenical practice noted that ‘too 
often representatives of the Church in ethical zeal jump to con¬ 
clusions while having in view only a small part of the complex 
reality of a problem’. 15 Such were the World Alliance’s resolutions 
which tended to be platitudinous, requesting a just and reasonable 
action from a state, but in fact not taking into account what that state 
regarded, or even what it might legitimately regard, as its national 
interest. 
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One must also consider the possibility of overuse of this method. 
Would it cheapen their currency? Dr Patijn seemed to imply this in 
his discussion of this mode of expression, when he urged that the 
churches not speak out on every small problem but only on the more 
serious ones, when its judgment would be ‘thrown into the balance 
at the heart of the real difficulties and at the right moment, with the 
greatest possible knowledge of the facts’. 16 Dr Oldham, certainly 
experienced in influencing government, would also delay pro¬ 
nouncements until no other way existed. It may have been just this 
multiplicity of World Alliance resolutions on every conceivable 
subject that caused so little reaction in the quarters to which they 
were addressed. In spite of no apparent success through resolutions, 
the Alliance chose not to vary its practice. Life and Work and the 
imc, conversely used resolutions sparingly, but even here they seemed 
to have less effect than the other means of influence they chose to 
exercise. 

What authority can the public pronouncements of the Ecumenical 
Movement be expected to bear? It will certainly not be that of a 
papal encyclical, no matter how well supported by documentation, 
carefully phrased, and timed. Although Protestant leaders must at 
times look wistfully towards Roman authority, it is of another 
tradition. Sir Kenneth Grubb, Chairman of the ccia, has written 
that the Ecumenical Movement had no desire to possess similar 
dominion; statements would have only that authority ‘which they 
carry by their own weight and wisdom’. 17 Through great care and 
an assembling of the facts before making a judgment, Life and Work 
pronouncements and opinions gradually came to be considered by 
the League and the ilo as the authoritative voice of non-Roman 
Christendom. For the Christians and the churches, they came to be 
accepted more and more as the teaching of the Church. Although 
attention was paid to World Alliance resolutions in church circles, 
they received less and less notice elsewhere. 

The problem of the ethic of means versus the ethic of ends has 
been mentioned above. The pronouncement, which is apt to be 
short and to the point, more often acts as an ethic of ends than of 
means. Yet the examples cited in the text illustrate that the ecu¬ 
menical organisations achieved the most satisfactory results when 
they offered an ethic of means. Does this mean, then, that detailed 
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programmes of action should be offered? If this were the Christian 
conscience speaking out in Christian states, perhaps the ethic of ends 
could be applied, whereupon the statesman would adhere as closely 
as possible to that which the social body prescribing norms indicated 
was a desirable goal. However, even in the period under discussion, 
secularisation had already undermined the religious basis of society. 
Church agencies with only theological training would be in a poor 
position to offer detailed programmes of, for example, a solution to 
the problem of housing, though they might ethically feel that every¬ 
one had a right to be housed. However, the churches are no longer 
limited to theological training either for their clergy or for their 
leading lay figures. In a society of competing groups, if they wish to 
have influence, they must do more than make pronouncements on 
principles. 

It will be remembered that the petition to the Second Hague 
Peace Conference contained general requests for measures to insure 
peace. These generalities even went too far for traditional Christian 
thought as represented by the Archbishop of Canterbury. Many 
other church leaders who signed this petition as the first of its kind, 
never considered supporting a Christian movement offering social 
and economic programmes. Yet the imc (and its predecessor) found 
itself offering specific suggestions when it wished to correct any 
particular situation. When Life and Work organised its International 
Christian Social Institute, it too offered specific suggestions to the 
ilo and to the League, in some cases detailed programmes within a 
subject area, e.g., child labour, which they felt of concern to it. 
Moreover these programmes were made after considerable research, 
the results of which were then considered within the context of 
Christian ethics. 

At the Oxford Conference a middle course between general pro¬ 
nouncements and detailed proposals was offered in the concept of 
‘middle axioms’, described later by Professor John Bennett as 
‘proximate norms’. They would be recommendations for specific 
concrete goals, e.g., an organised world community, more specific 
than general principles, but stopping short of offering detailed 
programmes for achieving the goal. No hard and fast rule was given 
as to when a particular method should be used. Each problem would 
have to be judged in the light of its own special characteristics. It 
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might even be that the Church would have no positive role to play 
in a given situation, but would have to act as the Christian conscience, 
merely advising when a particular solution was definitely un- 
Christian. For example, while having no solution to the problem of 
keeping Germany without power in Europe after the Second World 
War, the Church would have condemned, as Sir Winston Churchill 
did, Stalin’s solution: the wholesale slaughter of the German general 
staff and fifty thousand key technicians of the German army. 

Part of the success of the imc and Life and Work as compared 
to the World Alliance may lie in another factor pointed out by 
J.J.Lador-Lederer which might account for the attention paid to the 
suggestions of the first two organisations. He noted that a factor re¬ 
inforcing non-governmental organisations’ international capacity and 
the capability of actually exercising influence, is their use by inter¬ 
governmental organisations in implementing the latters’ own 
programmes. 18 The one instance in which the World Alliance was 
asked to help the League, when the Nansen Office requested funds, 
it turned its back. The imc and Life and Work, on the other hand, 
responded to League and ilo appeals for information and opinions 
quite generously. Courtesy and reciprocity demanded that the inter¬ 
governmental organisations at least listen to, if not attempt to 
implement, the ecumenical suggestions. 

Examples were given in the text of interventions with programmes 
or pronouncements that came too late. It is easier to help shape a 
decision than to undo one, once it has been made. Professor Roger 
Mehl, the French ecumenical leader, has also pointed out of the 
churches that ‘they always intervene too late. They do not antici¬ 
pate.’ 19 Why have the churches found such difficulty anticipating 
what others have anticipated? It is conceded that churchmen cannot 
be prophets, but Professor Mehl felt they ought at least to grasp new 
social processes at germination. Many of the social sciences prog¬ 
nosticate for purposes of planning, e.g., the population growth to 
1980 and the types of jobs to be then available. They arrive at their 
forecasts by extensive study; if material is not available they conduct 
surveys and make it available. They try and anticipate problems 
before they arise. If the Church wishes to play its role in, and remain 
relevant to, society, its servants must make use of all the tools of the 
scientific method. While doing so, however, it must retain its unique 
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function of being the Church. It must not be just a different type of 
United Nations Association where discussions of international affairs 
is continued on the same plane. The Church must discuss these 
problems, but its comments, besides containing the clear-cut analysis 
that would also be available from a politically active organisation, 
must bear witness to the Christian understanding of man, the insight 
of the Christian faith. 


OIKOUMENB AND PUBLIC OPINION 

The public pronouncements were considered above primarily from 
their content. It should be remembered, however, that pressure 
groups try to exert influence as the representative of a sizeable amount 
of public opinion. From the examples cited in the text, it can be seen 
that one use the Ecumenical Movement made of public opinion was 
the short-range tactical employment of national Christian public 
opinion as a means to influence national governments on a par¬ 
ticular issue, e.g., the ratification of the Opium Convention of 1931, 
as well as the international body asserting itself to be the sum total of 
national Christian public opinions - ecumenical opinion - to sway 
international officials to undertake tasks they had been neglecting, 
e.g., Johnson of the Nansen Office making efforts on behalf of 
Russian women in the far east. 

In addition to this tactical use, there was the long-range strategic 
attempt to educate Christian public opinion on the role of the Church 
in economics, politics and international affairs, e.g., dissemination of 
interpretive news of League and ilo activities as a continuing activity. 
Further, many public pronouncements were addressed to the 
churches, declaring with authority, ex cathedra so to speak, opinion 
on international issues based on what was held to be immutable 
Christian principles - the churches acting as the Church. Many times 
those resolutions addressed to national and international officials 
were meant to have an effect on Christian opinion as well, hence 
they were publicised extensively in religious periodicals. 

The Ecumenical Movement did not, however, fall into the trap 
of attempting to influence ‘world public opinion’, a public opinion 
which both Professors Jean Meynaud and Hans Morgenthau assert 
does not exist. 20 Two basic reasons for this judgment are postulated: 
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first, there is no world society with common mores and spiritual 
values; and second, the technology which, many declare, makes the 
dissemination of propaganda and hence the formation of a world 
public opinion possible also facilitates the control of information 
entering a state and the withdrawing of a particular national opinion 
out of that of the world. 

The opinion which the ecumenical leaders hoped to educate and 
influence was world-wide in that it transcended national boundaries, 
addressing itself to groups in each society with one thing, at least, in 
common: Christian spiritual values. Therefore, in this sense there is 
a modicum of international cohesiveness in certain areas. The 
example of the Disarmament Conference indicates that on certain 
issues there could also be a consensus transcending the various culture 
groups of the world. This, too, was noted by Professor Morgenthau, 
but he pointed out the negative effect of nationalism on such com¬ 
mon feelings. And the Disarmament Conference illustrates that in 
spite of overwhelming, world-wide support for disarmament, when 
national interests were believed to be at stake, a nationalistic public 
opinion could turn - or could be turned - towards a different value. 
The International Consultative Group of private international 
associations at the Disarmament Conference also exemplifies inter¬ 
national groups with interests going beyond national frontiers: the 
Christians, the students, the women, the workers, the war veterans, 
each had formed national and international organisations to represent 
their common interests. But international cohesiveness could be 
disturbed by a national feeling of injustice, e.g., Germany after 
Versailles, or by manipulation of the news reaching these groups, 
e.g., Nazi Germany among many possible examples. 

The Ecumenical Movement tried to educate Christians to rise 
mentally above their nationality and their economic class, that is, to 
think out problems not from a nationalistic, economic, or ideological 
viewpoint but to do so in the light of Christian teaching. Both the 
Oxford and Tambaram Conferences, it should be remembered, 
noted the duty of the churches in educating young and old regarding 
international affairs, trying to bypass biased national news agencies. 
This would include considering the viewpoint of other Christians and 
seeing that information was exchanged between hostile camps. The 
World Alliance did so during the First World War and throughout 
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the inter-war period, later in conjunction with Life and Work 
and its press service, when impartial news was difficult to come by 
in the former belligerent states. Bridging the gap of ideological 
myth with truth has been a continuous activity of the Ecumenical 
Movement into the period of the cold war. 

The function of influencing international Christian public opinion 
was carried out nationally through the constituent bodies and 
internationally through the headquarters by means of three major 
techniques typical of international pressure groups: meetings, the 
press, and petitions, 21 though each was not of equal importance in 
ecumenical practice. 

Professor Meynaud notes three types of meetings used extensively 
by non-govemmental organisations: mass meetings or manifesta¬ 
tions, congresses with large number of delegates, and the small 
closed meeting known by a myriad of names, e.g., seminars, col- 
loquia, symposia. Meynaud criticises the first as costly and inefficient 
and primarily a status symbol. Evidently he feels that even if they 
succeed in raising the status - an important function if the group is 
to gain further adherents and further strength - this is an inefficient 
way to accomplish that end. He also feels that congresses of large 
n um bers of delegates who attempt to tackle serious work are 
inefficient. It may be French elitism that leads him to the judgment 
that closed meetings with a few leaders or potential leaders as 
participants can tackle the subject in depth in the most meaningful 
way. 

Although mass meetings were not used, some of the larger 
conferences bordered upon them. Such manifestations in the form of 
‘missionary rallies’ had been used extensively in the nineteenth 
century by the Anglo-American mission societies to rouse support 
for their activities. But Edinburgh 1910 was consciously changed 
from such a manifestation to a large working conference to discuss 
mission problems. This fits Meynaud’s category of congresses, 
though Edinburgh, Jerusalem 1928, and Tambaram 1938 may have 
been a hybrid between the two; in addition to discussions by know¬ 
ledgeable people, the publicity attendant upon them was used to 

propagandise and inspirit the supporters of missions. 

Perhaps the normal business meetings of the plenary body should 
also be considered as a contribution to the use of meetings for a 
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purpose other than merely running the organisation. In addition to 
routine matters, the Council and Committee of the Council annual 
meetings permitted leaders of various traditions to come together 
and to discuss the theoretical aspects of the problems as one would 
discuss in colloquia with the additional advantage of being able, 
should they so desire, to reach a policy decision as well. The results 
of these meetings were also publicised down to all supporters of 
missions. Meynaud’s opinion that congresses are more inefficient 
than the smaller meetings is probably true as far as time and expense 
are concerned, yet in the missionary case the larger meetings allowed 
a group to make its voice heard - the younger churches - which was 
not adequately represented on the smaller body. Take the example 
of the research organ approved at Jerusalem due to their insistence; 
although the mission society leaders put this decision into practice in 
as weak a form as possible, without the larger meeting such an 
action would not have been taken at all. 

The World Affiance had no large congresses as part of its con¬ 
stitutional make-up. The International Council (formerly Com¬ 
mittee) met every two or three years as the plenary body; however, 
specialist participants were also invited for discussions of the major 
theme and, as with the imc, the results of these meetings, analogous 
to congresses, were disseminated to the supporters in the parish 
churches of the national councils. The one notable mass meeting it 
sponsored, held to coincide with its own meeting in Prague in 1928, 
was the World Conference of Churches on Peace and Friendship. It 
was not a particularly spectacular success as a public manifestation, 
and no others were held. All World Alliance meetings, even the 
Management Committee ones, were reported and provided a 
Christian interpretation of international affairs for those who read 
the religious press. 

Life and Work held the most famous ecumenical congresses: 
Stockholm 1925 and Oxford 1937. The latter may have bordered on 
mass manifestations, but the participants were all leaders in ecclesi¬ 
astical or public affairs and they went to the conference not to 
manifest but to study, to work and to discuss. These conferences, 
like the Alliance’s, were meant to instruct not only those at the 
conference but to be used intensively by the churches down to the 
parish level to explain their most recent thinking on social, economic 
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and international affairs. Of course the preparation and study for 
Oxford extensively used the colloquia of leaders that Meynaud 
values so highly. And there is no doubt that the results of these study 
groups were of decisive importance in determining the results of the 
conference. In spite of the fact that the reports were extensively 
revised at Oxford, the theme, the mode of approaching a problem, 
and the framework within which the problems were discussed were 
implicit in the reports prepared for the conference. The pre-confer¬ 
ence reports were used as a teaching tool for the designated delegates 
and in popular form at the parish level as publicity for the conference. 
Afterwards a follow-up study, again down to the parish level, 
brought home to all Christians the agreement reached and the 
importance of the topics discussed. The twelve-year interval (meant 
to be decennial) left a large gap, however, in the teaching effective¬ 
ness of these conferences. The annual meetings of the Continuation 
Committee and, from 1932, the biennial meetings of the Council 
provided publicity and teaching materials for those at the parish 
level and an opportunity for leaders to discuss the problems facing 
the organisation. 

The conferences of the ecumenical organisations provided, then, 
an educative function for Christian leaders and Christian followers 
and a means of arousing enthusiasm for the movement. At the smaller 
meetings, discussions could be easily held in which there was a give 
and take of ideas. At the larger meetings, the dialogues turned into 
disjointed monologues, but on the basis of the pre-written reports a 
consensus could be reached on the points under consideration, even 
when these reports had been slightly modified. In addition to 
educating Christians, these meetings may also have demonstrated to 
those politicians interested (and perhaps it created the interest in 
some) the political power represented by these groups of Christians 
in their own home states. 

Meetings to be effective had to be publicised. The press was the 
major technique of publicity, of opinion-forming, and of education 
available to the Ecumenical Movement. Each organisation had a 
means of circulating news to its own membership. Until the joint 
publication venture with Life and Work of The Churches in Action, 
there was no World Alliance means of international news dissemina¬ 
tion, although each national council had its own journal. Except 
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for the short-lived Stockholm, neither organisation had a journal to 
provide scholarly analysis in depth. The imc was more fortunate in 
this respect with its much respected International Review of Missions, 
in existence since 1912. Other than a short newsletter which accom¬ 
panied it, news was disseminated through national mission publica¬ 
tions. 

In order to reach a wider public than the restricted membership of 
the ecumenical organisations, the International Christian Press and 
Information Service was established to act both as a news agency 
and a supplier of background material for the world’s secular and 
religious press. A cooperative enterprise of all the ecumenical 
organisations, the press service enabled them to reach the widest 
possible Christian readership and, subject to the whim of news 
editors, to reach a wider general public still. This ought not to be 
considered an attempt to influence the elusive world public opinion 
but rather the churches explaining their actions to what was errone¬ 
ously still regarded as a Christian civilisation. 

Professor Meynaud cites the collection of massive petitions as a 
third major technique of non-governmental organisations in 
attempting to influence international decisions. It will be re¬ 
membered that the first Christian action in international affairs 
began with petitions to the Second Hague Peace Conference. How¬ 
ever, the emphasis was on quality of signatures rather than quantity, 
and this the conference itself noted. In general, mass petitions were 
not a practice of the Ecumenical Movement, though the World 
Alliance tended to have a weakness for such activities, especially the 
American branch, a hangover perhaps from Jacksonian democracy. 
It organised mass petitions of American clergymen in support of the 
Washington Naval Conference and internationally in support of the 
1932-4 Disarmament Conference. This lack of petitions indicated a 
commendable sense of reality on the part of the ecumenical leaders, 
for real political power is a result of continuous and stable organisa¬ 
tion rather than a single manifestation of it. Of course, the capacity 
to gather so many signatures indicates a certain amount of organisa¬ 
tion; however, politicians would already have recognised an existant 
power-centre in their society. 

The international capacity of the Ecumenical Movement was 
exercised directly on international organisations in a distinct manner 
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by each of the organisations: by resolutions addressed to the League, 
by cooperation on specific social problems, and by research studies 
on various topics. The Ecumenical Movement appealed to its 
international constituency through its own journals and news service 
as well as by holding meetings and conferences and using their 
resultant publicity in order to gain further support and to formulate 
a Christian consensus on international economic and social problems. 
Officials of international organisations participated as observers at 
these congresses. It was hoped that this international consensus would 
be an additional pressure on the intergovernmental organisations, 
and on national governments too, for the maintenance of peace and 
the attainment of Christian social ideals. Although these methods 
were not enough to prevent the Second World War, neither did any 
pathways made by man lead to this goal. The test of its efficacy in 
international affairs might better be verified in a future study of the 
Ecumenical Movement’s activities during and following that war. 
During this period, the stage was being set; the curtain had not yet 
been rung up. 

J.J.Lador-Lederer grossly overestimates the potential power of 
pressure groups in general when he writes of ‘the impotence and 
ineffectiveness’ of the Christian international organisations in the 
inter-war period. He based this assessment on the failure of the 
Ecumenical Movement to stop the rise of the Nazi state and the drift 
towards world war. 22 Surely this judgment falsely presupposes that 
a pressure group is able to exercise power superior to that of states or 
that it can be the decisive element in a calculation of national interest 
This gloomy evaluation of ineffectiveness will not hold if areas other 
than those of war and peace are considered. Life and Work con¬ 
tributed to the improvement of labour conditions through its work 
with the ilo and to League activites by supplying information. The 
imc contributed to the amelioration of the confiscatory articles of the 
Versailles Treaty, to the maintenance of freedom of conscience in 
mission fields, to an opium convention, and useful information on 
humanitarian causes of interest to it and the League. In a wide range 
of activities it would appear that the Ecumenical Movement could 
not be characterised as either impotent or ineffective during this 
period. 

Professor Meynaud, too, seems unduly pessimistic about the 
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effectiveness of non-governmental organisations in promoting 
international understanding, judging their contributions as medi¬ 
ocre. 23 Yet he admits that there is no scientific means of measuring 
this contribution, a difficulty of any attempt in political science to 
measure variables of power in final decision-making. Lyman White, 
in the first work of the inter-war period devoted to a scientific study 
of private international associations, also noted the difficulty of 
evaluating their work and influence, but he felt that it could at least 
be estimated 

by its relations with governments and politicians, with public international 
organisations. Do politicians and cabinet ministers speak before its con¬ 
ferences? ... Are its resolutions considered by public and private 
international organisations? ... Are its officers and supporters famous? ... 
Are its national associations powerful ? 24 

It is also possible to follow the empirical method attempted in this 
study to ascertain what the ecumenical organisations attempted, how 
they attempted it, and if there were any ascertainable results. In 
following a combination of these methods, one reaches the con¬ 
clusion that the contribution of the Ecumenical Movement to 
international understanding was more than merely mediocre. 

This period in which the Ecumenical Movement was born and 
grew saw first its action and only later the development of a rationale 
for this action. It would be gratifying to be able to report that the 
churches took the initiative in opening up a new era of cooperation. 
But it would appear that the Church has not led in thought or deed 
for centuries. In the period under discussion when there was a non- 
ecclesiastical concern first for peace, then for the solution of social 
and economic problems, the churches again appeared to be only 
following in the wake of the thought of other groups, primarily the 
socialists. Even the exchange visits of British and German church¬ 
men in 1908 followed an earlier example of British and German 
burgomasters. The plans for the conference of Christians from 
warring lands proposed by Archbishop Soderblom during the first 
world war were patterned after a similar conference of socialist 
leaders also planned to take place in Stockholm, but not held due to 
the refusal of the Allied governments to grant passports. The move- 
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ment for Christian unity itself which grew out of these secular 
concerns may have been an unconscious response to the universal 
ideologies secularising society: capitalism, socialism, communism. 
And in the very all-inclusiveness of their concern for man, they 
forced the churches to extend their claims to all man’s life or lose him 
to those who offered both corporeal and spiritual comfort. 

The notion that the churches should regularly exchange informa¬ 
tion and ideas that might be of mutual value did not take hold until 
1910 when the Associated Councils organised themselves and, on a 
wider scale, the World Missionary Conference created a Continua¬ 
tion Committee and made provisions for a secretariat. Inter¬ 
governmental organisations were founded as early as 1865, but the 
first private international association was founded ten years earlier. 
That this was the World’s ymca would seem to belie the fact that 
the churches were behind the times, except that it was founded 
entirely outside the institutional framework of organised religion. It 
will also be remarked that the first practical actions taken to make 
the Church relevant to the contemporary world were by Christian 
laymen - Allen Baker, Baron de Neufville, W.H.Dickinson. But the 
World Alliance which at first hoped to be a World Alliance of 
Churches found that it had to regress to an alliance of individuals 
working ‘for International Friendship Through the Churches’. 

Was there a lack of concern on the part of the churches until 
secular involvement forced their active interest in the issues of concern 
to twentieth-century man? Professor Bennett seemed to imply this 
in an example he gave of the Church’s new agitation regarding the 
racial question. ‘ [The Church became] vocal when many thoughtful 
men outside the Church [had] become convinced that there [was] 
an absolute conflict between racial segregation and the moral 
pretensions of democracy.’ 25 Why did not the Church at least lead 
in the field of human equality, democratic moral pretensions or not? 
Part of the answer may lie in Emil Brunner’s remark: ‘Among the 
outstanding leaders of human society in recent generations we find 
few churchmen; other voices have possessed greater power of 
conviction and other minds more prophetic visions’. 26 Yet it might 
be asked whether the Church should be expected to lead. At Stock¬ 
holm, the great French ecumenical leader Wilfred Monod saw the 
Church as neither ahead of nor behind the times, but as taking part 
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in the great movement of our era for the unity of mankind. 27 The 
Church has not been in the vanguard; we must not impute more 
than human wisdom to the men who guide even a divine ins¬ 
titution. It progresses no faster than man . . . sometimes not so 
fast. 
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The World Council of Churches, like the World Alliance, was bom 
on the eve of war; like the World Alliance it was proven in the fire 
of battle. But did it leam anything from the experience of its pre¬ 
decessors? Or did it begin as a tabula rasa ignoring the work and 
wisdom built up in the short thirty years preceding its creation? 
Success brings many supporters, and although the new organisation 
was created by the cooperation of many adherents gained because of 
the increasing influence of the Ecumenical Movement, the nucleus 
continued to be those who had begun their prophetic work alone, 
often scorned as individuals with peculiar aberrations, if not as 
heretics. The Provisional Committee of the foetal World Council 
did put to use in international affairs the experience gained by the 
Ecumenical Movement in its painstaking groundbreaking, in its 
pragmatic handling of the international crises of the three preceding 
decades. 

TRIAL BY COMBAT 

The creation of the World Council did not stop the World Alliance 
from continuing to carry out its work. Not having learned from its 
experiences of the past thirty years, the Alliance continued to pass 
resolutions of condemnation and of recommendation to an un¬ 
hearing world at its 1938 meeting. M.Henriod, in a more practical 
vein, upon hearing of the Munich Agreement of 29 September 1938, 
set out on his own initiative to the European capitals to see what 
comfort the World Alliance could bring. In Berlin the jubilation in 
the political circles was contrasted with the pessimism among the 
churchmen; the Alliance could neither hold meetings nor publish its 
news; peace intercession was forbidden as ‘likely to weaken the 
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national will’. In Prague Henriod found pessimism in both political 
and religious circles; the church leaders felt deserted by the de¬ 
mocracies and disappointed by the silence of the Alliance. As a result 
of these visits, Henriod proposed at the Executive Committee 
meeting in January 1939 a radical departure from previous Alliance 
methods of operation: it should alleviate through practical efforts the 
material suffering of the newly-created refugees and stateless persons. 
The committee overruled him and unconcernedly prepared for the 
jubilee meeting of the World Alliance the following August. Nor 
was an attempt made at this festive meeting to define a role pertinent 
to the dangerous times. The only note of reality sounded recognised 
the danger of war and provided that Church Peace Union funds 
should continue to provide the secretariat with the means to carry 
on its work during any hostilities. 

Although refusing to delimit its jurisdiction, the World Council 
of Churches cooperated with the World Alliance on common 
problems as Life and Work had done. Both groups sponsored a 
private conference in July 1939 to follow up the findings on world 
affairs of the Oxford Conference and to discuss the tasks facing the 
churches in the tense international situation of that year. Attended 
by lay experts as well as ecclesiastics and a representative of the 
League, the conference issued a report astutely analysing the political 
and economic factors which had led to the world crisis. In addition, 
principles were enunciated as guidelines to those who had to make 
decision on unforeseen problems yet to arise. 

This report, circulated to governments and church bodies to be 
used as they saw fit, was the greatest consensus of Christian opinion 
on the role of the Church in international affairs theretofore reached; 
even moral principles applicable to international society based on 
Christian teaching were noted; only on the morality of the use of 
force to remedy injustice was there no agreement. But here, as with 
the whole growth of the Ecumenical Movement, was it not secular 
events which were forcing the evolution of ecclesiastical thinking 
rather than this thought helping to shape worldly events? Be that as 
it may, there was one prophetic action from this group: the 
Appendix on Colonial Questions. Here the Trusteeship Principle of 
the future United Nations Charter was adumbrated: colonial 
administration was no longer the exclusive concern of a national 
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government but ‘a common task of mankind to be carried out in the 
interest of the colonial peoples’. While recognising that each govern¬ 
ment would have to develop a policy in view of its own particular 
situation, it stated that two minimum requirements for any colonial 
government were the guarantee of freedom and the training for 
autonomy. 

Meetings of Christian bodies did not halt the outbreak of war on 
2 September 1939. The international Christian groups in Geneva, 
however, responded to the situation immediately and founded the 
Emergency Committee of the Christian Organisation (ecco) to 
coordinate Christian charitable activities in warring Europe. The 
Alliance provided spiritual ministry to prisoners-of-war and interned 
foreigners, the ymca the recreational and intellectual aspects of 
caring for prisoners of war, and the ywca the care of evacuated 
civilians. The World Council created an Ecumenical Commission 
for the Chaplaincy Service to Prisoners of War whose task was to 
ensure the services of pastors from neutral states for prisoners of war 
in belligerent states. 

In addition to cooperating in relief work, the World Council 
Administrative Committee meeting in July 1940 saw its wartime 
tasks as maintaining fraternal relations among the churches of the 
belligerents, countering the hatred engendered by propaganda and 
working for a just and lasting peace. In carrying out this work 
Geneva was a felicitous place to be; neutrals and belligerents alike 
could meet there. W.A.Visser’t Hooft remained in constant touch 
with Christian leaders of both sides. It should be noted that the 
nationalistic orientation of the churches during the First World War 
was not repeated in the Second. Geneva was also the centre of an 
exchange, both licit and illicit, of Christian proposals and ideas for a 
lasting peace. Many types of couriers were used in their travels 
through Axis-dominated lands; the danger in this clandestine 
discussion is hinted at by Dr Visser’t Hooft in his postwar report to 
the Amsterdam Assembly. The dangers were run for naught; these 
suggestions, like those of the churches after the First World War, 
were ignored by the statesmen making the peace. 

The strengthening experience of war for the World Council is to 
be contrasted with that of the World Alliance. Based upon indi¬ 
viduals, upon powerful personalities, it did not withstand the strains 
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of the co nfli ct. Henriod worked conscientiously; he visited the W orld 
Alliance leaders in south-east Europe in 1939, Berlin and Stockholm 
in 1940, and in early 1941 the refugee camps of unoccupied France. 
Cooperating fully in the prisoner-of-war and refugee work of ecco, 
he was its chairman during 1943. His reports and letters to the Church 
Peace Union went unacknowledged. The first communication from 
America was received 4 December 1943, informing him that Church 
Peace Union appropriations for 1944 would provide only for office 
expenses; neither salaries nor travel costs would be paid. Although 
intervention from European World Alliance leaders forced the 
reversal of this decision, Henriod voluntarily relinquished his salary 
and travel allowance as of 31 March 1944, but maintained his 
position as Secretary, a position held, he felt, as a trust from the 
national councils and not as a fief from the Church Peace Union. 

The end of the war found the World Alliance a weakened and 
disunited organisation. Henriod submitted his resignation to the first 
Management Committee meeting held in July 1946, at which only 
thirteen out of thirty-four prewar national councils were represented. 
A provisional reorganisation was attempted by Dr Atkinson of the 
Church Peace Union who was interested primarily in an inter-faith 
organisation. The Christian tradition of the World Alliance would 
not bow to his wishes. Even continuing the organisation on its 
Christian basis did not attract the principal Christian leaders of the 
world; they felt that in the World Council of Churches they now 
had an official organisation of the churches which could witness 
more fully in the world than could one of individuals. The creation 
of the Commission of the Churches on International Affairs (ccia) 
as a joint IMC-World Council effort doomed the World Alliance to 
an ineffective postwar role as spokesman for Christendom on world 
affairs. The Alliance criticism levelled at the new organ was not 
enough to undo it; it had alleged that individuals could speak out 
more boldly than ecclesiastical representatives could or would. This 
ignored the characteristic of modem industrial society that power is 
wielded primarily by groups. The Christian churches as a power- 
centre in society were expected by their constituents to take a public 
stand and to react to crises of the day at least as boldly as socialist, 
labour or capitalist organisations - indeed to react from its unique 
vantage point of spiritual values. 
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In any case the trustees of the Church Peace Union were not w illing 
to continue financial support for the work of the Alliance on its 
Christian basis. After three years of provisional reorganisation and 
little activity, the organisation which thirty-four years previously 
had been founded amid the noise of battle, expired silently, having 
outlived its usefulness. Its useful function, as a means of contact for 
the Christians of the enemy states both during and after the First 
World War, and later as the vehicle for the formation of an organisa¬ 
tion of the churches should be gratefully acknowledged by all. It 
acted as the Christian conscience in world affairs before the churches 
themselves were ready to undertake this task. Now that they were 
ready to fulfil their duty, its role was finished. 

CHRISTIAN CHARITY 

The World Council of Churches was launched into a field of activity 
in which the World Alliance had had no experience and Life and 
Work only a miserable one: that of service to the suffering. It will be 
remembered that the International Christian Committee for Refu¬ 
gees was not able to stir the Christian conscience on the ‘Jewish’ 
refugee problem in the 1930s. In spite of this unhappy experience, 
the Provisional Committee appointed Dr Adolf Freudenberg 
chairman of the Ecumenical Refugee Committee, as it later came to 
be known. In contrast to the passive policy of its Life and Work 
predecessor, this new body took aggressive action in aiding refugees, 
even to the point of helping them illegally escape across frontiers. 
Upon the liberation of Europe, it cooperated both with the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration (unrra) and later 
with the International Refugee Organisation (iro). This young 
Christian organisation was not afraid to speak out uncomfortable 
words to the victorious powers: the Provisional Committee pro¬ 
tested Article XIII of the Potsdam Agreement which allowed the 
expulsion of Germans from the Sudetenland, Poland, East Prussia, 
Austria, and Hungary, swelling still more the number of the Suffer¬ 
ing- 

Refugees were not the only individuals to benefit from the 
ministrations of the infant World Council. Prisoners of war also 
received its care and attention; during the war this was limited to 
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Christian literature and a spiritual ministry. In the immediate post¬ 
war period, it not only continued this policy, but spoke out urging 
the Allied governments to quickly repatriate the prisoners and at the 
earliest possible moment to publish definite information about their 
future, an uncertainty which many prisoners found unbearable. 

This immediate international action by the World Council at the 
end of the war seemed a natural Christian response to human need, 
but it was surprising in view of the rather meagre philanthropic 
record of the Ecumenical Movement prior to the war. It is true that 
Dr Keller’s European Central Office for Inter-Church Aid had 
existed, but the resources expended had been minimal with no offer 
of supplementation by the existing ecumenical organisations. This 
office merged with the Department of Reconstruction and Inter- 
Church Aid in 1945. The latter’s purpose, like that of Keller’s office, 
was to give aid for the repair of damaged institutions and buildings 
and to provide relief for the people; it, like the Office, was European- 
centred. As well as administering some funds itself, it maintained 
among the denominational relief agencies a spirit of cooperation. 

What had appeared to be only a temporary activity of the World 
Council became permanent in 1949 when the Central Committee 
decided to study a ‘strategy of inter-church aid on a world scale’. 
The Ecumenical Movement was beginning to lose its European- 
American orientation. It was not planned that the World Council 
itself would be an alms-giver, but that it would gather information 
on areas of need and propose projects for other organisations, both 
religious and secular, to adopt. It has, however, administered some 
programmes when governments or inter-governmental organisa¬ 
tions provided money or goods to be distributed, as in the case of the 
United States Surplus Commodities Programme. 

The difficulty of a world in which need is constantly increasing is 
that the dramatic becomes the commonplace. The Division of 
Inter-Church Aid and Refugees (as it became in 1948) invited United 
Nations agencies and ecumenical bodies to a conference on ‘The 
Christian Response to Areas of Acute Human Need’. Here it was 
concluded that charity alone was not enough; leadership was needed 
to increase food production in the areas requiring constant help. 
Such a task was too immense for the voluntary bodies alone, the 
conference concluded, and though they could offer information and 
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advice, continuous cooperation of the governmental bodies was 
urged. 

As well as the destruction of buildings and the relief to peoples in 
their homelands, there were the millions of persons displaced from 
their homes by conditions beyond their control. The Allied govern¬ 
ments seemed to creep up to this problem and touch it on the 
shoulder rather than to attack it with the vigour necessary to put an 
end to human misery. In 1947 the Ecumenical Refugee Committee 
became a commission representative of the various Christian 
traditions to urge upon governments a realistic policy to end the 
appalling situation of refugees in countless temporary camps. First, 
it asked immediate repatriation to the country of origin for those 
who desired it and resettlement elsewhere for those who did not. 
Secondly, it pleaded that during the inevitable delay for those 
awaiting their turns, education and training should be carried on in 
the camps both to maintain morale and to provide the refugees with 
a means of earning a livelihood after resettlement. 

As with inter-church aid, a programme that seemed temporary 
turned into one requiring a permanent organisation as world 
conditions created a continuous stream of refugees in various parts 
of the world. A working relationship was established with the iro 
and later with the Office of the United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees; the churches helped resettle nearly a quarter of a 
million refugees in the period 1948 to 1961. Generally advising 
rather than administering programmes itself, the World Council did 
act in 1955 as agent to disburse $1,000,000 for the United Nations 
High Commissioner. It still maintains liaison with international 
refugee organisations to exchange information on problems as they 
arise throughout the world. 

CONTINUITY 

Except for the unprecedented efforts made by the World Council in 
its charitable efforts during and after the Second World War, the issues 
which concerned the new Christian body bore a remarkable con¬ 
tinuity with those of the earlier ecumenical organisations. Religious 
liberty; social, political, and economic problems of the colonial 
world so soon to take its place in international councils as the Third 
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World; dis armamen t; the control of nuclear arms and the peaceful 
use of atomic energy; and the legal status of conscientious objectors 
represent some of the continuous concerns (mutatis mutandis) of the 
Ecumenical Movement in this century. 

The close cooperation begun with the imc in 1938 continued to 
the point that each body decided to work ‘in association with’ the 
other, this mark of unity appearing on their letterheads. Thus 
working ‘in association’, they created a single organ to represent their 
interests in world affairs. A group of church leaders and Christian 
lay experts in international affairs, meeting at their behest in Cam¬ 
bridge, England in August 1946, recommended that a Commission 
of the Churches on International Affairs be formed. It was ‘to 
discover and declare Christian principles with direct relevance to the 
relations of nations and to formulate the bearing of these principles 
upon immediate issues’. An especial duty was to educate the churches 
on international affairs in general and on specific problems of 
international justice and world order as they arose. 

The constitution of the ccia made its role in dealing directly with 
international organisations explicit, empowering it to represent the 
two parent bodies before the United Nations and its specialised 
agencies. Unlike the League, which developed its relationships with 
private international associations outside the framework of the 
Covenant, Article 71 of the Charter provides for ‘arrangements for 
consultation’ with such bodies with the Economic and Social 
Council (ecosoc). These arrangements provide for registration in 
one of three categories and grants certain prerogatives at the United 
Nations in attending meetings of all its organs, in making suggestions 
for the agenda of ecosoc and in commenting on the matters of 
which it is seized. In addition the constitutions of the Specialised 
Agencies provide for a similar relationship with the international 
non-governmental organisations. The ccia has cooperated especially 
closely with the ilo, fao, unesco and the Office of the High 
Commissioner for Refugees. It maintains formal contacts, in 
addition, with who, unkra, unwra for Palestine Refugees in the 
Near East, and unicef as well as the Trusteeship Council and the 
Technical Assistance Board and Administration. It has even branched 
out to maintain relations with an international regional organisation, 
the Council of Europe. It is the ccia as a separate organ and not the 
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two parent bodies which is registered with the international organisa¬ 
tions. Although the ccia constitution was amended in 1961 to take 
into account the union of the wcc and the imc, no change in its 
relationship with the official bodies has occurred. Complaints that it 
supported the United Nations to too great an extent brought forth 
the ccia Executive Committee statement in 1953, ‘Christians Look 
at the UN’, justifying its interest and relationship with the world 
body. 

Within the loose organisation of the World Council, the ccia 
might be described as the Foreign Office of the Protestant-Orthodox 
churches. In this capacity it advises the Central Committee on current 
and continuing issues (an advice not always heeded) and, when so 
desired, any member church. With a small budget and organisation 
it has followed international decision-making at the formative stage 
in the tradition of the Life and Work Research Department. It has 
not only kept a careful and analytical eye on the issues before the 
General Assembly of interest to Christian churches, it has maintained 
informal contact in the United Nations lobbies. Where Article 71 
provided the right of written intervention before the ecosoc, it has 
provided valuable help, e.g., in suggestions for the draft Declaration 
of Human Rights. 

As the importance of the non-European world has grown in post¬ 
war international society, so has it in ecclesiastical society. As non- 
western voices have become more vocal in international councils, so 
have they in religious ones. Although maintaining an interest in the 
pre-Second-World-War era in areas where European Christian 
governments often misruled, the attitude of the Christian organisa¬ 
tions has changed from one of paternalism to one of equality. Special 
attention has been given to these areas. The ccia for example, has 
urged that all technical assistance to them be channeled through the 
United Nations. It has suggested principles to guide those aiding 
these areas: respect for the rights of the idigenous people; cultivation 
of a desire for self-development in them; selection of experts with 
integrity and insight; training of native leaders; and concentration on 
improvements affecting the masses. 

There has been continuity in many of the methods of Life and 
Work with those of the ccia. For example, the producing of research 
papers on world economic, social, or political problems helped the 
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Research Department of Life and Work to gain a reputation of 
thoroughness and authority in the areas in which it tried to exert its 
influence. So has the ccia. Life and Work, however, was responsible 
for preparing theoretical as well as practical studies. Unfortunately 
this function was divided, and has remained so divided, in the World 
Council with the creation of the Study Department (now Division of 
Studies) as well as the ccia. The area of research undertaken by the 
Division of Studies has been less militant than that of Life and Work, 
perhaps just because the action and study branches were together in 
the latter. Such a split in function and resources between the ccia 
responsible for practical work and the Division of Studies for the 
theoretical may account for the lack of fundamental research thus 
far done on the basis of a Christian social and international ethic. 

The ccia in its various reports and studies had to distinguish 
between its role as spokesman for the World Council, for itself (as 
the wee’s specialist on international affairs but without parental 
approval), or whether it was reporting on a subject on behalf of one 
or two churches which had requested its expert help. Although the 
basis of membership in the World Council is individual churches 
and not national or regional sections as under Life and Work, it was 
suggested that national commissions of churches on international 
affairs be created to work in cooperation with the ccia. In this way 
it hoped to get support for its work from the various political 
traditions and to use the information possibilities of such organisations 
on national and regional studies. In fact, their existence in many 
countries has helped the ccia gain a consensus for its policies, not 
always immediately acceptable to extremists at either end of the 
spectrum. In addition, having national bodies has allowed political 
pressure to be applied at the national level in those pluralistic 
societies where government routinely responds to the power of 
organised groups. 

MEANS 

The means used by the World Council to carry out its will in 
international affairs have been basically the same as those used by the 
prewar ecumenical organisations. Not least has been its Christian 
witness through pronouncements on current world events. From 
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the discussion in chapter 14 it will be remembered that as a method 
of moving statesmen to carry out the wishes of the churches, 
pronouncements were of dubious usefulness. But these statements 
were published throughout Christendom and the world, indicating 
to many Christians who would otherwise not have considered a 
particular problem, or would have had principally only national 
news sources to influence him, the attitude of Christian leaders on the 
moral aspects of, among many topics, the Korean War, nuclear 
testing in the atmosphere, the Hungarian uprising, the Suez invasion, 
the representation of the People’s Republic of China in the United 
Nations, and the Congo crisis. 

During the inter-war period all pronouncements had been issued 
by the organisation concerned or its executive committee. None of 
the ecumenical organisations felt it appropriate to allow its presi¬ 
dent^), executive committee chairman or other individual to speak 
for it. Both Bishop Bell for Life and Work and Bishop Ammundsen 
for the World Alliance did speak out in their personal capacities in 
letters to The Times; the fact that they were not officially represent¬ 
ing the views of their respective organisations may have been difficult 
for those reading the letters to distinguish. In 1953 a new variation on 
the old technique of pronouncements was developed when the 
Central Committee authorised Bishop Bell as its chairman to write to 
the President of the General Assembly in the name of the Committee 
expressing its concern about general international tensions and 
urging a solution to the Korean situation in particular. The following 
year Bishop Bell wrote in his capacity as chairman of the Executive 
Committee to the Big Four Foreign Ministers Conference in Berlin, 
expressing concern for the continuing international tension. The 
usefulness of these gestures in achieving a particular result may be 
questioned for the same reasons as that of the more usual pronounce¬ 
ments; however, the publicising of them may place them in the 
pedagogical category of educating the churches and their members 
on the responsibility of Christians in international affairs. 

John Foster Dulles, sometime American secretary of state and 
active lay leader in the Ecumenical Movement, urged that the new 
World Council make no authoritative pronouncements on detailed 
action; that is he preferred an ethic of ends, a weak position, as noted 
in the discussion of pronouncements in chapter 14, when the 
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Christian churches want to attain desired ends. The ethic of ends has 
been consistendy urged by those, such as Mr Dulles, who are 
advocates of the political status quo. He also propounded political 
action by Christians as individuals instead of Christians collectively 
in their churches, a factor also considered historically above in 
connection with die advent of the Christian ecclesiastical action in 
world affairs. Powerful individuals could accomplish something 
prior to the rise of the modem, industrial, pluralistic societies, but in 
the era of organisation, individual action is ineffective. 

The interest of politically powerful individuals in the Ecumenical 
Movement, such as John Foster Dulles and, on the other end of the 
scale, Josef Hromadka, and the many individuals in between such as 
Bishop Bell, illustrate further continuity in the use of informal 
personal contact to make known the views of the oikoumene. This 
was noted in the Secretary’s report for Evanston; an earlier ccia 
report also indicated that an important modus operandi at the United 
Nations was personal consultation. 

The extensive analysis in chapter 14 of the usefulness of various 
types of meetings to international non-governmental organisations 
in i nfluencin g public opinion and official action indicates the extent 
to which the earlier ecumenical bodies depended on this means. The 
regular assemblies of the wcc, the one Enlarged Meeting of the imc 
at Whitby, Canada in 1947, and the World Conference on Church 
and Society of 1966 represent that combination of mass demon¬ 
stration and congress which characterised the larger meetings of Life 
and Work, the imc, and the World Alliance. These provide, as the 
earlier ones did, a means to inform Christian opinion during the 
extensive preparations when studies filtered in increasingly simplified 
form down to the parishes, in the news releases describing the 
congress, and later in the study of the reports, again at all levels, 
which the conference produced. 

The Central Committee meetings of the World Council can be 
compared to the Committee of the imc and the Executive Commitee 
of Life and Work in providing not only management, but, as Charles 
Franklin Fry pointed out, a conscious balance of study and action. 
Too large to qualify as the symposia preferred by Meynaud, too 
small to qualify as a congress, the Central Committee is the postwar 
hybrid of the two. The importance attached to symposia by 
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Meynaud may have been recognised by the wcc in the in¬ 
stitutionalisation of such meetings in its Ecumenical Institute at 
Bossey. Here a home for the meeting of Christian leaders in small 
groups to study particular problems has bourgeoned. 

One area in which the progress promised at Oxford 1937 and the 
August 1939 meeting on the international situation has not been 
fulfilled has been in the development and elaboration of a Christian 
social ethic. Amsterdam 1948 was obsessed by the cold war, and the 
Central Committee noted in 1949 that there was difficulty in 
securing ‘important theological contributions to the ulterior 
problems of justice, power, peace and war’; the theologians have 
been too busy to attach any importance to dealing with ‘inferior’ 
matters. Neither did the Evanston Assembly in 1954 ignore the 
problem, but Dr C.L.Patijn noted there that a bare beginning had 
been made ‘in elaborating a new social ethos... truly Christian and 
revelant to modem society’. 

Neither did the New Delhi Assembly in 1961 ignore international 
political, social, and economic problems, but since the amalgamation 
of Faith and Order with Life and Work, it seems that the World 
Council has not given full attention (except through its organ the 
CCIa) to the area for which Life and Work existed. These problems 
have been only a few among the many considered by the Assemblies; 
until the 1966 World Conference on Church and Society called by 
the Department of Church and Society of the Division of Studies, 
no conference had devoted itself solely to these important issues. This 
neglect was admitted in the Preface to the preparatory works 
published for the conference: ‘Not since the Oxford World Confer¬ 
ence on Church, Community, and State, in 1937, has there been a 
similar world-wide effort to rethink Christian social responsibility’. 
It may have been that international concern has been subordinated 
to theological and organisational concerns at the assemblies. With¬ 
out the active attention of the World Council itself, it is little wonder, 
that ‘few [theologians] have yet discovered the importance of these 
questions’. 

An encouraging sign for the development of an international 
ethic was given by the Fourth Assembly which met at Uppsala, 
Sweden, in the summer of 1968. Building upon the work of the 1966 
World Conference, full attention of one section was devoted to the 
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formulation of the ethical relationships between rich nations and 
poor nations. Ethical relations between the rich and the poor had 
long been of Christian concern in inter-personal forms (cf. Dives 
and Lazarus); here it was considered in the context of collective 
responsibility of groups (i.e. states). This forward-looking debate 
contrasted strongly with the rather pedestrian report Toward Justice 
and Peace in International Affairs. However, building upon the 
experience of over half a century, the churches must have realised 
that in the area of vital interests of states their voices carry less weight 
than in the area of greatest success for their ecumenical antecedents - 
social and economic problems. 

Thus can be seen the great amount of continuity between the 
actions and thought of the World Council of Churches since its 
foundation with those of its ecumenical predecessors. It is true that 
emphases have shifted, that old methods have been developed and 
new situations have caused new responses; yet basically this has been 
development and elaboration not the rejection of a fruitful past. If, 
as a result of sociological changes, e.g., the secularisation of society, 
the churches are no longer central institutions in those societies, they 
have still organised themselves to meet with power derived from 
organisation the power wielded by other groups in national and 
international pluralistic societies. The secularisation of its environ¬ 
ment has led the churches to think not principally of Christians in 
its concern for the world, but for the world itself. If the World 
Council of Churches has not yet reached the point predicted by Dr 
Charles Macfarland, it is progressing there, for 

When the task is completed and the Church becomes the conscience, 
the interpreter and the guide of the social order, and when the spiritual 
authority which she possesses is translated into one common tongue and 
her voices become one mighty voice, the gates of hell shall no longer 
prevail against her, and she will be no longer weak and helpless before — 
injustice, inhumanity, and heartless neglect, and she will be able to take 
care of all her children - and her children are humanity . 1 
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Abbreviations used in Notes 

British Council 

Associated Councils of the British and German 
Empires for Promoting Friendly Relations 
Between the Two Peoples, British Council. 

CMSGBI 

Conference of Missionary Societies of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

DEKA 

Deutsche Evangelische Kirchenaussenamt, pre¬ 
decessor to EKD. 

EKD 

Aussenamt der Evangelischen Kirche Deutsch¬ 
land, Frankfurt am Main. 

Federal Council 

Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America. 

Hague Recueil 

The Hague Academy of International Law, 
Recueil des Cours . 

HCRCG 

High Commission for Refugees (Jewish and 

Other) Coming from Germany. 

ICC 

International Christian Committee for German 
Refugees. 

me 

International Institute for Intellectual Coopera¬ 
tion. 

ILC 

International Labour Conference. 

ILO 

International Labour Organisation. 

IMC 

International Missionary Council. Also used to 
designate imc Archives in Geneva. 

LN 

League of Nations. 

LW 

Universal Christian Council (Conference prior to 

1931) on Life and Work. 

Minute Book 

Minute Book of the World Alliance in wcg 
Archives, Geneva. 

OUP 

Oxford University Press. 

RIIA 

Royal Institute of International Affairs. 

SCM 

Student Christian Movement. 

SPCK 

Society for the Propagation of Christian 
Knowledge. 

WA 

World Alliance for International Friendship 
Through the Churches. 

wee 

World Council of Churches. Also used to 
designate its Archives in Geneva. 

WCC NY 

Denotes World Council of Churches Archives in 

New York. 

H 
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I Ecumenical Antecedents 

1 The first meeting was held in Manchester on 15 April 1907* where the 
original proposal was made. An invitation was sent out 27 April 1907, 
calling the London meeting, held in Exeter Hall, The Strand, 6 May 
1907, signed by the bishops of Hereford and Ripon and others. Report 
on the Memorial of the Churches for Peace Presented to the Conference at The 
Hague, 23th June, 1907, n.p., n.d., [London, 1907]. 

2 Elizabeth B.Baker and P.J.Noel Baker ,J. Allen Baker, M.P., London: 
Swarthmore Press, 1927, pp. 169—70* This biography is a most 
valuable source of information on Baker’s early work. 

3 The British memorial was signed by bishops of the Church of England, 
Church of Ireland, and Scottish Episcopal Church, the bishop of the 
Moravian Church, the chief rabbi and the heads of all Non-Conformist 
churches, in all three hundred and sixty-two signatures. 

The American memorials, fifty-six in all, were signed by the arch¬ 
bishop of Dubuque, Iowa, and other Roman Catholic bishops, the 
moderator and secretary of the National Council of Congregational 
churches, bishops of the Protestant Episcopal and Methodist Episcopal 
churches and heads of many other denominations. 

On the Continent, Austria and Hungary sent fifty-nine memorials 
signed by leaders of various churches. The Swiss and some French sent 
memorials direct to The Hague, while memorials from others in 
France, Germany and The Netherlands were sent through the 
English committee. 

Report on the Memorial of the Churches etc., p. 5. 

4 George K.A.Bell, Randall Davidson (2nd edn.), London: oup, 1938, 
pp. 549-50. Cited hereafter as Davidson . 

5 The memorial is short enough to quote in full: 

‘Representing, as we do, almost every variety of religious de¬ 
nomination, and every political party, we beg to express our united 
desire for persistent efforts on the part of our several Governments to 
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secure international peace, and to establish such a spirit of cordial and 
friendly relationship as may render unnecessary the ever-increasing 
growth of huge armaments which now absorb so much of the man¬ 
hood and resources of the nations. We severely urge the representatives 
of our country at the Hague Conference to press upon all the assembled 
delegates the favourable consideration of this general desire for peace 
and the spirit of goodwill, a desire which we believe is growing and 
deepening among the people of every civilised country. 

‘We approach the Conference with this earnest appeal, because we 
believe that the depth and prevalence of the movement against war, 
with all its accompanying calamities and miseries, is very imperfectly 
realised or understood by many of those who live and act in die more 
immediate circles of sovereigns, statesmen and diplomatists. This 
intense popular feeling claims more recognition than it has hitherto 
received, because it is the mass of the people who, in every country, 
have to bear the burden and to endure the sufferings involved in war. 

‘We do not presume to suggest the exact means by which the spirit 
of international peace can be most surely strengthened and made 
effective, but we hope that the deliberations of the Conference may 
lead to an arrest in the competition of ever-increasing armaments, to a 
lessening of the waste involved in this competition, and to the conse¬ 
quent relief from the heavy burdens thus laid upon the shoulders of the 
people. 

‘We trust that steps will be taken to extend in every way possible, 
the acceptance of the principle of arbitration by the nations, so that the 
reason and conscience of calm and experienced men may be brought 
to bear upon the setdement of international disputes instead of having 
recourse to the horrors of war. 

‘We desire to express our gratitude to those who established the 
Peace Conference and the Arbitration Court of The Hague, and to all 
who are labouring to give the Conference practical and growing 
influence in the relationships of civilised nations/ 

World Alliance, Handbook , 1916, pp. 44-5. 

6 Peace and the Churches , London: Cassel, [1908], p. 9. A souvenir volume 
of the visit of German churchmen to England. 

7 Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, Division of International 
Law, The Proceedings of the Hague Peace Conferences, The Conference of 
1907, vol. 1: Plenary Meetings of the Conference , New York: oup, 1920, 
pp. 60-61. 

8 See H.Richard Klann and William H. Lehmann, Jr, ‘Church and State 
in Theological Expression Since the Reformation*, in Albert G. 
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Huegli (ed.), Church and State under God, St Louis: Concordia, 1964, 
pp. 113 - 47 - 

9 Richard H.Tawney, Religion and the Rise of Capitalism , Harmonds- 
worth: Penguin, 1961, pp. 169, 188, 236. 

10 Cf. Emil Brunner’s statement, ‘It is a shameful sign of the way in which 
the Protestant ethic of the nineteenth century was out of touch with 
life that it practically ignores [sic] the greatest upheaval of social life in 
the modem world: the rise and the victorious expansion of capitalistic 
economics/ The Divine Imperative , London: Lutterworth Press, 1942, 
P- 395 - 

11 In collaboration with W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, The Church and Its Function 
in Society , hereafter cited as Function , London: Allen and Unwin, 1937, 
pp. 181 ff. 

12 Motive and Method in a Christian Order, London: Femley-Hartley Trust, 
1936, p. 41. 

13 M.M.Thomas and Paul Abrecht, ‘Preface’ to Z.K.Matthews (ed.), 
Responsible Government in a Revolutionary Age, New York: Association 
Press, 1966, p. 5. 

14 Function, p. 107. 

15 In his earlier work, A History of the English People, 1830-1841, London: 
Unwin, 1927, he noted that ‘It was Reformed Piety that brought in 
the statute abolishing slavery and the statute protecting the children 
employed in factory work.. /, p. 117. He also, however, quoted 
Edward Lytton Bulwer: ‘The Wesleyans. .. did not fight as a body 
for the liberation of the little factory slaves as they did of the West 
Indian negroes. There were too many Wesleyan manufacturers/ 
England and the English, book in, chapter 4, pp. 335-6, cited p. 117, n. 1. 
In his work covering the later period 1841-52, The Age of Peel and 
Cobden, London: Ernest Benn, 1947, he noted again that ‘... the Non- 
Conformists had shown so little enthusiasm for the cause of the 
workers ... showed no interest whatever in legislation to improve the 
conditions of labour/ p. 344. 

16 Christianity and Economic Problems, London: Macmillan, 1956, p. 92. 

17 See Professor Nicolas Zernov, ‘The Eastern Churches and the 
Ecumenical Movement in the Twentieth Century’, in Ruth Rouse and 
Stephen Neill (eds.), A History of the Ecumenical Movement 1517-1948* 
London: spck, 1954 (hereafter cited as History), pp. 645-74. 

18 Hans Morgenthau, Politics Among Nations (3rd qdn.), New York: 
Knopf, i960, p. 7. 

19 Bryan Wilson, Religion in Secular Society, A Sociological Comment, 
London: Watts, 1966, passim but especially part m. 
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2 Ecumenical Beginnings 

1 An effort should here be made to clarify the ambiguity in Nils 
Karlstrom’s mention of the Baker-de Neufville meeting at The Hague 
in 1907 in connection with the work of the 1905 World Peace Con¬ 
ference at Lucerne which also worked for Anglo-German reconcilia¬ 
tion. ‘Movements for International Friendship, and Life and Work 
1910-1925’, in History, p. 511. More than one writer has assumed that 
the original encounter occurred at the earlier meeting. See David P. 
Gaines, The World Council of Churches, A Study of Its Background and 
History, Peterborough, N.H.: R.R. Smith, 1966, p. 40. However, in all 
contemporary publications by and about the Associated Councils, the 
Hague Peace Conference of 1907 is cited as the seminal conference 
which produced this brainchild. See Peace and the Churches, p. 64; 
‘History of Our Movement’, The Peacemaker , vol. 1:1, July 1911, p. 9; 
F. Siegmund-Schultze (ed.), Friendly Relations Between Great Britain and 
Germany , Berlin: privately printed, 1910, p. 5; J.H.Rushbrooke, ‘Die 
Bewcgung unter den britischen christlichen Kirchen zur Pflege freund- 
schaftlicher Beziehungen zwischen Deutschland und Grossbritannien’, 
Die Eiche, Jg. 1:1, January 1913, p. 9. 

2 The Roman Catholic archbishop of Westminster, Cardinal Bourne, 
quoted in Peace and the Churches , p. 123. 

3 Correspondence is quoted in Davidson , pp. 590-92. 

4 The quotation is from a speech by Professor J.S.Banks of Great 
Britain on 18 June 1909. Siegmund-Schultze (ed.), op . cit. , p. 217. This 
and other speeches delivered during the visit of the British churchmen 
will be found in this volume. The speeches and events occuring 
during the German visit to the British Isles will be found in Peace and 
the Churches . Baker’s biography is also a source of intimate background 
material. 

5 British Council, First Annual Report 1911 , [London, 1912], p. 7. 

6 Davidson , pp. 656-7. 

7 The memorandum is quoted in Baker’s biography as are excerpts from 
the letter to his unnamed colleague. Court Chaplain Dryander is 
quoted as attributing the Haldane mission to Baker’s endeavours, 

pp. 199 ff* 

8 Publicity and Diplomacy, with Special Reference to England and Germany, 
1890-1914 , New York: Appleton-Century, 1940, p. n. 

9 For speeches of German divines and leading laymen, see The Peace¬ 
maker, vol. 2:1, June 1914, p. 23; British Council, Third Annual Report 
1913, London, 1914, p. 17; and ‘The Spiritual Army’, The Peacemaker, 
vol. 1:1, July 1911, p. 3. 
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10 Wolfes’ Introduction to Arnold Wolfers and Laurence W. Martin 
(eds.), The Anglo-American Tradition in Foreign Affairs , New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1956, p. xx. 

11 ‘Die Aufgabe der Kirchen Christi im offentlichen Leben’, Die Eiche, 
Jg. 1:1, January 1913, p. 6. 

12 ‘A Peace Manifesto to the German Clergy and Theological Professors’, 
The Peacemaker , vol. 1:8, September 1913, pp. 147-8. E.Bdhme et al, 
‘Fur und wider den Friedensaufruf der Theologen, Die Eiche, Jg. 2:1, 
January 1914, pp. 40-45. 

13 ‘Third Annual Meeting’, The Peacemaker , vol. 2:1, June 1914, p. 12. 

14 World Missionary Conference 1910, Monthly News Sheet , No. 1, 
October 1909, p. 3. 

15 World Missionary Conference, 1910, Missions and Governments, vol. 
vn: The History and Records of the Conference (9 vols.), Edinburgh: 
Oliphant, Anderson and Ferrier, 1910, pp. 10 ff., 45 ff. Hereafter 
referred to as Missions and Governments. 

16 Ibid., p. 121. 

17 Ibid., pp. 20-21, 34, 73 ff. 

18 Finding 3 of Commission vn further states that ‘... where territories 
... are under the rule of Christian powers, the prime duty of such 
powers is the education and development of these races*. Missions and 
Governments, p. 119. 

19 Missions and Governments, pp. 97 ff. 

20 World Missionary Conference 1910, Continuation Committee, 
Minutes, June 1910, p. 9; ibid.. May 1911, p. 11; ibid., September 1912, 
pp. 9, 25. See also Report of the Special Committee on the Formation of a 
Body Dealing with Questions Between Missions and Governments, London, 
1911, 4 pp. imc Archives. 

21 J.H. Oldham’s wide net of contacts is illustrated in his official corre¬ 
spondence in the imc Archives. 

22 Minutes of the Conference on the Situation in Korea at the Aldine Club, 
New York, October 11, 1912, n.p., n.d. 

23 The Lake Mohonk conferences were annual private conferences where 
interested individuals, often politicians and governmental leaders from 
the United States and Canada, met to discuss the difficulties and 
possibilities of international arbitration. These conferences were begun 
in 1895 by Arthur Smiley whose resort hotel on the lake was donated 
for the occasion. The British delegation consisted of Allen Baker; 
W.Moore Ede, dean of Worcester; and Dr John Clifford, president of 
the Evangelical Free Churches of England. The German delegation 
consisted of only Pastor Friedrich Siegmund-Schultze due to the 
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illness of Baron de Neufville. See dean of Worcester, ‘The Lake 
Mohonk Conference*, The Peacemaker, vol 1:2, October 1911, p. 22, 
and Bakers biography, pp. 209 ff. 

24 The Reverend J.B.Remensnyder was appointed chairman of the 
commission and the Reverend Frederick B. Lynch its secretary. See 
Charles S. Macfarland*s account in The Progress of Church Federation to 
1922, New York: F.H.Revell, 1922, pp. 97 ff. 

25 wmc 1910, Continuation Committee, Minutes , September 1912; ibid., 
November 1913, p. 66. See also David S.Caims, ‘Christian Missions 
and International Peace*, International Review of Missions , vol. 1:2, 
April 1912, pp. 193-201. 

26 wmc 1910, Continuation Committee, Minutes , November 1913, p. 46 
and cmsgbi, Committee on Missions and Governments, Minutes of 
14 July 1914, p. 3. 


3 Christians at War 

1 Frederick Lynch, Personal Recollections of Andrew Carnegie, New York: 
F.H.Revell, 1920,p. 157. Gulick andMacfarland(eds.), op. aY.,vol. 3, p .6. 

2 Ibid., p. 66. 

3 See ‘Letter of Invitation* in wa, The Churches and International Friend¬ 
ship, Report of the Conference held at Constance, August 1914, London 
and New York, 1914, p. 1. 

4 Frederick Lynch, Through Europe on the Eve of War, New York: 
Church Peace Union, 1914, p. 28. 

5 The Churches and International Friendship, pp. 40-44. 

6 Other officers elected were the Rev. Dr W.P. Merrill of the United 
States as vice-chairman and Pastor F. Siegmund-Schultze of Berlin, 
Pastor Jacques Dumas of Paris and Professor Louis Emery of Lausanne 
as Coordinating Secretaries, wa, Handbook for 1916, pp. 8 ff. 

7 One report, however, indicated that discussion covered principles to 
govern the peace settlement as well as the ‘causes and conduct of the 
war*. Goodwill, vol. 1:6, 29 July 1915, p. 142. 

8 Gulick and Macfarland (eds.), op. cit., vol. 3, p. 58. 

9 The German Appeal may be found in full in Goodwill, vol. 1:1, 
September 1914, pp. 10 ff. and Davidson, pp. 740-43, where the British 
replies are also discussed. For the full text of a group of Oxford 
theologians’ reply, see To the Christian Scholars of Europe and America. 
A reply from Oxford to the German Address to Evangelical Christians, 
London: Oxford University Press, 1914. 

10 Christian Fellowship, New York: F.H.Revell, 1923, p. 95. 
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11 For a most illuminating study on the peace proposals of all sides during 
the war, see Kent Forster, The Failures of Peace, Washington: American 
Council on Public Affairs, 1941. 

12 Church leaders of the Central Powers were willing to meet, apparently 
with the consent of their governments. Archbishop Davidson replied, 
however, ‘When it seems to me that an opening is presented for 
securing a righteous and enduring peace, I shall do my utmost to urge 
it, but I am clear that the moment, greatly as we long for it, has not yet 
come.* 9 October 1914. Davidson , pp. 743-4. See also Goodwill , vol. 
1:3, 29 March 1915, p. 65. 

13 He wrote of the German church leaders that they ‘honestly believe 
that the war was forced upon them’. He described the cool reception 
given him by French Protestant leaders because he had visited 
Germany first. Charles S.Macfarland, Across the Years , New York: 
Macmillan, 1936, pp. 101, 108, 164. 

14 For the diplomatic moves in detailsee Forster, op.ciL, chapters3 and4. For 
Macfarland’s account of his visits to the ambassadors see op . cit ., pp. 116 ff. 

15 Goodwill , vol. 2:9, 3 October 1917, p. 276. 

16 Oldham’s proposal to Mott in a letter of 10 August 1914. Mott 
agreed wholeheartedly with this view and even directed that a long- 
planned missionary survey of India should exclude German mission 
property lest this be looked upon as an inventory of the spoils. A 
far-sighted view in view of the actual passage of events. Mott to 
Oldham, 12 January 1916. imc. 

17 As early as November 1917, the cmsgbi wanted an international body 
more representative of its views than the Continuation Committee 
could be (letter from Oldham to Mott, 10 November 1917). A meeting 
in London, 4 April 1918, at which Mott was present, agreed to the 
setting up of an Emergency Committee of Cooperating Missions. This 
proposal was not put into effect until 24 March 1919 when the 
Emergency Committee held its inaugural meeting in London. There 
was only one other meeting of the committee on 1-2 May 1919. 
Minutes are in the imc Archives. While the 4 April meeting may have 
been when the idea originated, Hogg is wrong to date the emergency 
committee from that date. See William R. Hogg, Ecumenical Founda¬ 
tions , New York: Harper, 1952, pp. 183-4. 

18 Arthur Ward, later a Moravian bishop, wrote to the Foreign Office to 
ascertain the nature of the evidence against the expelled missionaries, 
17 September 1919. At first he was given vague generalities, in a letter 
of 1 October 1919, before he elicited the more honest response of 
10 October 1919. imc. 
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19 Letter from Frank Puaux to Jean Bianquis of the Paris Evangelical 
Mission Society, 17 April 1918. imc. 

20 Letter from Sir Arthur Hirtzel, permanent under-secretary at the 
India Office, quoted in Davidson , pp. 930-31. 

21 The promise was given by Sir Arthur Hirtzel in April 1917. Letter 
from Oldham to Archbishop Davidson, 12 April 1917. imc. See also 
cmsgbi, Report , p. 19. 

22 Letter from Canon C.H.Robinson, assistant secretary of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel, to Oldham, 29 December 1915. 
imc. For the general cmsgbi activities in this regard see the minutes of 
the Committee on War and Missions. 

23 cmsgbi, Committee on War and Missions, Minutes , 12 December 
1917. See also Davidson , pp. 931 ffi For the missionary counter¬ 
proposals see cmsgbi, Committee on War and Missions, Memorandum 
on Proposals of the Government regarding the licensing of alien missionaries 9 
dated in ink: 1917. Mimeographed. 

24 Ward to the India Office, 13 October 1919. imc. 

25 Oldham to Mott, 26 January 1915. imc. 


4 Christians and the Peace 

1 See especially Harold Nicolson, Peacemaking 1919, New York: 
Harcourt Brace, 1939. 

2 Oldham to Mott, 15 October 1918. ‘I think what we have to devote 
our energies to at the present time is securing in the acts and treaties 
which may result from the peace settlement adequate provisions for 
religious toleration and liberty throughout the world/ imc. 

3 He had received a cable sent by the Foreign Missions Conference of 
North America and knew James L.Barton, chairman of its Committee 
on Reference and Counsel, who was in Paris supervising relief 
work. 

4 David Hunter Miller, The Drafting of the Covenant (2 vols.). New 
York: Putnams, 1928, vol. 2, p. 105. Hereafter referred to as Miller, 
Covenant 

5 Meeting of the Commission on the League of Nations of 13 February 
1919. Miller, Covenant , vol. 2, p. 307. 

6 Miller, Covenant vol. 1, p. 269. Hughes’s opposition to this amend¬ 
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Later an appeal was sent to Arthur Henderson supporting the World 
Alliance resolution urging the delegates to remain in session until 
something concrete was achieved, wa, Annual Report, 1933/34, 
Geneva, 1934, p. 18. 

The New South Wales council sent a resolution to the Australian 
prime minister denouncing the build-up in arms and supporting the 
prohibition of the private manufacture and selling of arms. The 
Churches in Action , No. 7, February 1936, p. 5. 

14 wa, Management Committee Minutes, 1932, p. 7. wa, Enlarged 
Executive Committee Meeting, 1933, Annex 3; Management Com¬ 
mittee 1934, p. 9. Minute Book, wa, International Council, Minutes, 
1935, p. 22. 

The Christian Disarmament Committee had written a pamphlet, 
The Private Manufacture and Traffic in Arms , which M.Henriod pro¬ 
posed that the World Alliance publish, enabling it to reach a wider 
audience. Supported by all the officers except the British ones, 
Henriod declined to force the issue out of consideration for the aged 
Lord Dickinson who protested against the criticism of certain 
governments by name and the unproved assumption of the encourage¬ 
ment to war on the part of private firms, wa, Officers’ Meeting, 
8-9 May 1933, pp. 5-6, Minute Book. 

15 Op. cit., p. 555- 

16 This was also a theory put forward by Walters in ibid., chapters 41 
and 44. 

17 The Quest for Peace, Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1940, 
p. 471- 


10 Oikoumene and the League 

1 ‘The Churches and the Present-Day Economic Problems’, Studies and 
Documents: English Series, no. 4, Geneva: International Christian 
Social Institute, 1930, and The Churches and the World Economic Crisis, 
Geneva: International Christian Social Institute, 1932. 

2 lw, Council, Minutes, Geneva, 1932, p. 17. 

3 This problem interested the League as early as 1923 when the Advisory 
and Technical Committee for Communications and Transit sent out 
questionnaires on the topic to interested groups, including churches. 
On the basis of the replies, it found there would be no great objection 
to the reform of the Gregorian calendar. For the early background 
see LW, Research Department, The Churches and the Stabilization of 
Easter , Geneva, 1933. See also ‘Official Report of the League of 
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Nations Preparatory Committee on Calendar Reform’, Journal of 
Calendar Reform, vol. 1:2, August 1931, pp. 66-72. 

4 lw, Research Department, The Churches and the Reform of the Calendar, 
Geneva, 1935. The yearly concern for this problem can be traced in 
the minutes. See lw, Continuation Committee, Minutes , 1929, p. 20; 
lw, Executive Committee, Minutes , 1931, p. 4; ibid., 1933, p. 6; ibid., 
1935, pp. 54-8; lw, Council, Minutes , 1932, p. 20; ibid., 1934, p. 45; 
ibid., 1936, p. 5. 

5 ln Archives. 

6 Journal of Calendar Reform, vol. 4:4, December 1936, p. 165; vol. 7:1, 
April 1937, p. 5; vol. 7:2, July 1937, p. 65; vol. 7:3, October 1937, 
p. 125. 

7 ln, Records of the Conference for the Limitation of the Manufacture of 
Narcotic Drugs (2 v ols.), Geneva, 27 May-13 July 1931 (C.509. M.214), 
Geneva, 1931. Sec also ln, Convention for the Limitation of the Manu¬ 
facture of Narcotic Drugs, A Historical and Analytical Study (C.191. 
M.136), Geneva, 1937. 

8 The Churches in Action, no. 1, March 1933, p. 8. Henriod assumed 
that the ecumenical organisations were greatly responsible for this 
change of heart on the part of the several states. Ibid., no. 2, June 1933, 
p. 3. Lyman C. White stated that he had seen in official sources he 
was not at liberty to name that Life and Work influenced several 
governments to ratify this convention. International Non-Govemmental 
Organizations , New Brunswick: Rutgers University Press, 1951, p. 251. 

9 Letter from Dr Otto Iscrland of dsir to Paton, 6 October 1932. imc. 
See also Social and Economic News, January 1933, p. 18. 

10 The resolution of the 18th Assembly stated in full, ‘b. to obtain 
information regarding the action taken and the methods adopted in 
the campaign against narcotic drugs by the national and international 
associations devoting themselves to this campaign and also regarding 
the work undertaken in this field by missionary organisations’. Letter 
of the Secretary-General of the League to the imc, 29 March 1935. 
Wamshuis replied to the Secretary-General 25 June 1935. There is much 
correspondence on this subject both in the imc Archives, wee and 
the League of Nations Archives. 

11 ln, Advisory Commission for the Protection and Welfare of Children 
and Young People, Digest of comments of private organizations on the 
representation of the League Commission of Enquiry into Traffic in Women 
and Children in the East (C.T.F.E. 613), Geneva, 1934, pp. 1-2, 3-7. 

12 Economic and Social News, November 1933, PP- 16-17. See also ibid., 
March 1934, p. 10. 
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13 ln, Commission on Traffic in Women and Children, Position of 
Women of Russian Origin in the Far East (A.12), Geneva, 1935, p. 2. 

14 wa, Preparatory Paper for the Management Committee Meeting at Fane, 
Denmark, August 24 and 29,1934. Mimeographed. This paper contains 
the replies of the national councils, wcc. 

15 wa, International Council, Minutes , 1935, pp. 26-7. 

16 The resolution was signed by the Joint Presidents of Life and Work 
and telegraphed to the pope, the Secretary-General and the heads of 
government of Ethiopia, France, Great Britain, Italy and the United 
States, iw, Executive Committee, Minutes , 1935, pp. 59-60. See also 
The Churches in Action , no. 9, November 1935, p. 1. 

17 Ibid., p. 2. 

18 lw, Council, Minutes, 1936, p. 5. 

19 imc, The Tambaram Series Presenting Papers based upon the Meeting of 
the IMC at Tambaram, Madras, India, December 12-29, x 93 & (7 vols.), 
London: Edinburgh House Press, 1939, vol. 6, pp. 199 ff. Hereafter 
referred to as The Tambaram Series. 

20 See correspondence on file in imc Archives. Before the Italian conquest 
was completed in July 1936, William Paton had written to the 
Foreign Office and received assurances that the British government 
was prepared to intercede on behalf of British missions in that country 
‘when opportunity offers’. Letters, Paton to the Foreign Office, 
8 May 1936; Foreign Office to Paton, 22 May 1936. 

21 Agreement between the U.K. and Italy consisting of a Protocol with Annexes 
and Exchange of Notes, Cmd. 5726, 1938, p. 22. 

22 Later Sir Kenneth Grubb, Chairman of the Commission of the 
Churches on International Affairs. The Foreign Office also indicated 
its willingness to urge favourable consideration upon the Italian 
government for any mission wishing to take up medical or social work 
in accordance with the terms of the Annex. Grubb to the Foreign 
Office, 16 May 1938; Foreign Office to Grubb, 27 May 1938. imc. 

23 A proposal that the Consultative Group, a joint Alliance-Life and 
Work committee, should have power to issue statements between 
annual meetings was rejected. Bishop Bell stated he would write in his 
own name to The Times. His letters appeared in the following issues: 
1936:13 March, 24 August, 12 October, 4December; 1937:2january, 
27 March, 14 April, 23 and 24 June, 3, 20, and 23 July; 1938: 2 and 
12 February, n, 21, and 24 June; 1939: 19 January, 2 and 3 February, 
27 March, 3, 6, and 27 July, 25 August, 13 September, 29 November. 

24 Report by Professor Stefan Zankow to General-Secretary H.-L.Henriod on 
Bulgarian-Yugoslav Relations, n.p., n May 1937. Typescript, wcc. 
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II Religious Freedom and Refugees 

1 Correspondence with the League Secretariat produced only an 
alleged lack of jurisdiction. Consultations with the Colonial Office 
officials in London elicited the suggestion from Sir Francis Humphreys, 
High Commissioner in Iraq, that a clause guaranteeing missionary 
freedom might be inserted in the treaty of independence, but this was 
not done. Correspondence on these efforts is on file in imc Archives. 

The American mission societies were more successful in having 
inserted in a convention protecting American citizens provisions for 
the establishment and maintenance of educational, philanthropic, and 
religious institutions, subject only to the maintenance of public order 
and morals. See Article 4 of treaty in Cmd. 3833, 1930-1. 

2 Article 15. ln, Request of the Kingdom of Iraq for Admission to the League 
of Nations (A. 17), Geneva, 1932. 

An interesting aspect of this unilateral declaration was the enforce¬ 
ment measures provided in the declaration against its unilateral 
abrogation. Article 10 provided that no modification could be made 
without the assent of a majority of the League Council. It further 
stipulated that problems regarding Iraqi racial, religious, or linguistic 
minorities arising within the terms of the declaration would be 
disputes ‘of an international character', thus infringing on its own 
domestic jurisdiction. 

3 lw, Executive Committee, Minutes, 1933, p. 37; wa, Enlarged 
Executive Committee Minutes, 1933, p. 10, Minute Book. Failing 
the protection requested, local autonomy within Iraq or resettlement 
in Persia were offered as alternatives. These resolutions received only 
cursory acknowledgment by the secretariat. The Alliance passed 
resolutions addressed to the League on this subject for the next two 
years, wa, Management Committee Minutes, 1934, p. 6, Minute 
Book; wa, International Council, Minutes , 1935, p. 16. 

4 Correspondence on both these problems is on file in imc Archives. 
Although the Ruanda problem had been solved. Lord Lugard never¬ 
theless questioned the Belgian representative on this point at the 
Permanent Mandates Commission meeting of 15 October 1935. ln, 
Permanent Mandates Commission, Record of Proceedings, 28th Session 
(C.439. M.228), Geneva, 1935, pp. 38-9. See also Ad-Interim 
Committee of the imc, Minutes , 1936, p. 12. 

5 The capitulatory powers were the United Kingdom, the United 
States, Spain, France, Greece, Italy and The Netherlands. Final Act, 
Convention and other Documents regarding the Abolition of the Capitula¬ 
tions in Egypt, Montreux, 8 May 1937, Cmd. 5491, 1936-7, p. 70. The 
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riia Survey of International Affairs for 1937, London, notes that the 
French also strongly urged some guarantee for this category of 
institution, p. 602. 

6 For the story of the Church struggle set among the political consolida¬ 
tion of Nazi power, see William L.Shirer, The Rise and Fall of the 
ThirdReich, Greenwich, Conn.: Fawcett, 1962, pp. 324-33. 

7 For the story of the Confessional Church and relevant documents, see 
Arthur C.Cochrane, The Church’s Confession under Hitler, Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1962. For an interesting and gripping narrative 
of the struggle as experienced by the founder of the opposition, see 
Dietmar Schmidt, Pastor Niemoeller (translated by Lawrence Wilson), 
London: Odham’s Press, 1959. 

8 There was inconsistency in the title used. First it was called the 
European Central Bureau of Relief to Churches, then the Central 
Bureau for Relief to European Churches and finally that recorded in 
the text both with and without the adjective ‘European’. See Hands 
Across the Sea , Zurich, no. 5, October 1926, p. 113. This was a periodi¬ 
cal published irregularly by Dr Keller to publicise the Office in the 
United States. 

9 Ibid., no. 2, February 1925, p. 22; ibid., no. 5, October 1926, p. 113; 
Life and Work, no. 6, December 1928, pp. 6-7. 

10 Adolf Keller, ‘Stockholm 1925 in the Light of 1950’, Ecumenical 
Review, vol. 2:4, summer 1950, p. 372; lw Council, Minutes, 1932, 
p. 7. Lyman C.White noted that the Central Office was approached 
with a request by League officials to launch a campaign for an Assyrian 
national home so they would have a pretext for taking up the problem. 
Op. cit., p. 251. 

11 WA, Enlarged Executive Committee Minutes, 1933, p. 12. Minute 
Book. 

12 The latter two points were noted by John Hope Simpson in The 
Refugee Problem, Report of a Survey , London: riia, 1939, p. 215. 

13 High Commission for Refugees Coming from Germany (hcrcg), 
Third Report of the Governing Body, 1-2 November 1934, pp. 5, 15; and 
Second Report, 3-4 May 1934, pp. 4-5, 18. 

14 hcrcg. Fourth Report, pp. 11 and 22. 

15 ‘Report on Aid to Refugees’, in lw, Executive Committee, Minutes, 

1935, pp- <53 ff. 

16 Viscount Cecil of Chelwood, Chairman of the Governing Body of 
the High Commission in Third Report, p. 27. 

17 See letter to The Times of 5 January 1939, from the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Cardinal Hinsley, the moderator of the Free Church 
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Council and the moderator of the Church of Scotland, p. 13, remind¬ 
ing the British people that the refugee problem was a Christian not a 
Jewish one. See also Bishop Bell's moving speech in the House of 
Lords where he emphasised that the refugee problem was a Christian 
one. (Hansard, vol. cx, 27 July 1938, p. 1208.) 

18 lw. Council, Minutes , 1936, p. 14. 

19 International Christian Committee for German Refugees (icc), Half 
Yearly Report, London, 31 July 1936, p. 2. Mimeographed, wcc. 

20 James G.McDonald, The German Refugees and the League of Nations , 
London: Friends of Europe, 1936, p. 6. 

21 hcrcg, Report submitted to the 17th Ordinary Session of the Assembly 
(A.19), Geneva, 1936, p. 1. 

22 Ibid., pp. 3-4. icc, Executive Committee Minutes, 19 August 1936, wcc. 
WA, International Council, Minutes, 1935, p. 17. ln, Committee on 
International Assistance to Refugees, Report by the Committee submitted 
to the Council (C.2. M.2), Geneva, 1936, pp. 1-2, 13. See also LN, 
Provisional Arrangement Concerning the Status of Refugees Coming from 
Germany (C.362. M.237), Geneva, 1936, and ln, Final Act (C.362(a). 
M.237(a)), Geneva, 1936. 

23 hcrcg, Report to the 17th Assembly, p. 4. 

24 WA, Management Committee, Minutes, Chamby, pp. 15-16; lw. 
Council, Minutes, 193 6, p. 67. 

25 icc, Semi-Annual Report, London, 15 February 1937, passim. 
Mimeographed. 

26 Letter from Dr Keller to Dr Leiper, 2 March 1937, icc. Minutes, 
19 May 1938, p. 3. 

27 icc. Report October 1937-November 1938, London, 1938. Mimeo¬ 
graphed. See also Grace M. Beaton, Twenty Years* Work in the War 
Resisters* International, Enfield, England: wri, 1945. 

28 hcrg, Report (A.25), Geneva, 1938, pp. 5-6; Simpson, op. cit., p. 220. 

29 See Bishop Bell's Letter to The Times, 2 February 1938, p. 15, and a 
letter by heads of voluntary agencies including Bishop Bell in the 
issue of 14 April 1938. The united Christian effort is noted in The 
Central Office for Refugees, Bloomsbury House (2nd edn.), London, 
1943, p. 6. 

30 wa. International Council, Minutes, 1938, p. 28. See also its resolution 
of August 1939 urging support for the completely defunct icc. wa 
Management Committee, Minutes, 1939, p. 21. 

31 imc, Minutes, 1938, p. 36. 
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12 Towards an International Ethic 

1 The classic and first presentation of this problem was by Reinhold 
Niebuhr in his Moral Man and Immoral Society , New York: Scribners, 
I932 ‘ 

2 For a summary of the conference see The Churches in Action , no. 2, 
June 1933, pp. 2-3. The conference produced a volume published by 
the Research Department as vol. 1 in its ‘Kirche und Welt, Studien und 
Dokumente series, entided Kirche, Bekenntnis und Sozialethos, Geneva, 
1934 - 

3 Besides eminent clerics such as Dr Martin Dibelius, Dr Emil Brunner 
and Dr J.H.Oldham, Professor Max Huber, former president of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice, also took part. For a report 
of the conference see W.Menn, ‘Ecumenical Study Conference, The 
Church and the State of Today*, The Churches in Action , no. 5, May 
1934, pp. 1-3. 

4 lw, Council, Minutes , 1936, p. 9. The World Alliance, however, 
complained to Oldham that it was not playing a big enough part in the 
preparations (wa, Management Committee, Minutes , 1936, p. 40). 
Oldham pointed out that all decisions regarding the conference were 
referred to the Consultative Group of the Alliance and Life and Work. 
The preparation was being carried out by over three hundred indivi¬ 
duals, many of whom were prominent in the World Alliance (wa, 
Officers Meeting Minutes, 16-17 June I93<>> pp- 6-7- Minute Book). 

5 The preparations included national and regional study conferences 
based on the theological tradition of the area. Then ecumenical 
conferences gathered approximately thirty eminent theologians and 
Christians in public life from the various traditions for discussion on the 
basis of previously circulated papers. From these papers the six to 
eight, representing the distinctive and most important viewpoints, 
were discussed. Finally five or six individuals meeting at research 
group meetings made the final preparations of the subjects and wrote 
the preliminary reports for the conference. 

The following preparatory meetings took place. 

Place Date Type of Meetings 

Rengsdorf, Germany March 193 3 Ecumenical Study Conference 

Bucharest, Rumania May 1933 Life and Work-Alliance 

Orthodox Study Conference 
Paris April 1934 Ecumenical Study Conference 

Fano, Denmark August 1934 Joint Life and Work-Alliance 

Annual Meeting 

Holland May 1935 Ecumenical Study Conference 
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July 1935 Regional Conference of 

Orthodox Churches (in co¬ 
operation with the Alliance) 
July 1935 Research Group 

October 1935 Research Group 

October 1935 Regional Study Conference of 
Scandinavian and Con¬ 
tinental Churches. 
Woudschoten, Holland January 1936 Research Group 

London April 1936 Research Group 

Novi-Sad, Yugoslavia May 1936 Orthodox Study Conference 
York, England July 1936 Research Group 

6 Letters, Dr Wamshuis to William Paton, 17 October 1934, and 
4 August 1936. See also the extensive correspondence in imc Archives 
between Oldham and Wamshuis. 

7 There were some Roman Catholic observers present by invitation. 
The conference extended a special message of sympathy to those 
members of the German Evangelical Church who could not attend. 
The Churches Survey Their Task, Report of the Conference at Oxford, 
July 1937, on Church, Community, and State, vol. vm. The Church 
Community and State Series (8 vols.), London: Allen 8 c Unwin, 1937, 
pp. 275-6. Hereafter cited as The Churches Survey Their Task . 

The German churches were represented by a Methodist and two 
Baptists, churches which had not taken part in the German struggle 
between church and state. 

8 ‘Una Sancta und Volkerrecht’, originally in Reformierte Schweize , vol. 
2:7 (i945)* reprinted in Max Huber, Vermischte Schriften, Band 11: 
Glaube und Kirche, Zurich: Atlantis Verlag, 1948, p. 209. 

The papers and reports of the sections were later published in The 
Church, Community and State Series . The following are the titles of the 
eight volumes: 1. W.A.Vissert Hooft and J.H.Oldham, The Church 
and its Function in Society; n. T.E.Jessup, et al, The Christian Under¬ 
standing of Man; m. C.H.Dodd, et al, The Kingdom of God and History; 

iv. Nils Ehrenstrom, et al. The Christian Faith and the Common Life; 

v. E.E.Aubrey, et al, Church and Community; vi. F.Clarke, et al. 
Church, Community, and State in Relation to Education; vn. Marquess of 
Lothian, et al. The Universal Church and the World of Nations; Walter 
Moberly, et al. The Churches Survey Their Task 

9 ‘The Report on Church and Community’, written under the chair¬ 
manship of Sir Walter Moberly is found in The Churches Survey Their 
Task , pp. 188-240. 


Herzog Novi, 
Yugoslavia 

Leicester, England 
Sigtuna, Sweden 
Sigtuna, Sweden 
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10 ‘The Report on Church and State’, written under the chairmanship of 
Professor Max Huber, is found in ibid., pp. 241-74. 

11 Prepared under the chairmanship of President John A.Mackay of 
Princeton University, this report is found in ibid., pp. 167-87. 

12 This qualified assertion appears in the report of H.V. Wilson to the 
Secretary-General, ln Archives. 

13 Ibid. 

14 The complete Message may be found in The Churches Survey Their 
Task, pp. 57-64. 

15 Criticism made in The Times leading article ‘Christians in Conference*, 
2 August 1937, p. 11. Oldham’s rebuttal appeared on 4 August 1937, p. 8. 

16 The main criticism appeared in The Times leading article cited in the 
previous note and was rebutted by John Maud in a letter on 7 August 
1937 , p* 6. 

17 This accusation appeared in The Church Times’ leading article, ‘The 
Trend of International Christendom’, in the issue of 23 July 1937, p. 88. 
T.S. Eliot’s accusation appeared in a letter in the same issue. 

18 See his ‘Einleitung’ in Eugen Gerstenmaier (ed.), Kirche, Volk und Staat. 
Stimmen aus der Deutschen Evangelischen Kirche zur Oxforder Welt - 
kirchenkonferenz, Berlin: Furche Verlag, 1937. He also regretted 
ecumenical interest and interference in the German church-state 
relationship. See also his ‘Oxford 1937’ in Jahrbuch 1936 Ausland- 
deutschtum und die Evangelische Kirche. 

19 Among many other criticisms of the Conference and the Ecumenical 
Movement in Matthes Ziegler, ‘Riickblick auf die Weltkirchen- 
konferenz in Oxford’, in Nationalsozialistische Monatsheji, September 
1937 . 

20 The Times’ leading article dted in note 15 above. 

21 H.V. Wilson’s report, p. 25. ln Archives. 

22 Leonard Hodgson (ed.), The Second World Conference on Faith and 
Order held at Edinburgh , August 3-18, 1937, London: scm Press, 1938, 
pp. 42-58. 

23 The Tambaram Series , vol. 5, pp. 591-610. 

24 Ibid., pp. 183-5. 

25 Ibid., vol. 6, pp. 265-75. 

26 Ibid., vol. 1, pp. 183 ff. 

27 Function, pp. 181 ff. 

28 For a dramatisation of the attitudes of‘normal’ individuals participat¬ 
ing in mass murders, see Rolf Hochhuth, Der Stellvertreter, Hamburg: 
Rowohlt, 1963. Act 1, scene 2, portrays a cross-section of these 
individuals. 
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13 Organising to Influence 

1 W. A. Visser’t Hooft, ‘The Genesis of the World Council of Churches', 
in History , pp. 697-724. 

2 The findings and resolutions of both organisations are recounted in 
Appendix B of The Churches Survey Their Task, pp. 276-82. 

3 wa, Management Committee Minutes, 1937, p. 4. Minute Book. 

4 wa, Report of the Meeting of the Provisional Committee of the World 
Council of Churches (in process of formation), St Germain-en-Laye, 
January 28-30, 1939, pp. 8-9. Mimeographed, wcc. 

5 Groupes de Pression Intemationaux, Lausanne: Etudes de Science 
Politique, 1961, pp. 203-9. Hereafter cited as Groupes . 

6 He preferred this term to ‘international influence’ which implied 
success in attempting to influence. Ibid., p. 206. 

7 More detailed plans for evaluating ngo’s appear in Meynaud’s Plan 
for Evaluating International Non-Governmental Organisations, Document 
4, Brussels: Union of International Associations, 1957, and in Georges 
Langrod, ‘The Evaluation of the Role of International Non-Govem- 
mental Organisations’, International Associations , August 1955, pp. 
528-35, both of which provided part of the basis for this analysis. 

8 Lyman C. White, International Non-Governmental Organisations, New 
Brunswick: Rutgers University Press, 1951, p. 279, n. 5. 

9 ln, International Bureaux, Handbook of International Organisations, 
Geneva, 1926, pp. 7-8. Hereafter cited as Handbook . 

10 Ibid., pp. 8-9. 

11 Ibid., p. 4. 

12 ln, International Bureaux, (Quarterly) Bulletin of Information on the 
Work of International Organisations, Geneva. 

13 White, op. cit., pp. 248-50. ln. Information Section, Ten Years of 
World Cooperation, Geneva, 1930, p. 412. 

14 Handbook , 1938, p. 6. 

15 Bertram Pickard and Janet Robb, ‘The Historical Background of 
Article 71 of the un Charter’, International Associations, September 
1955 , PP* 579-So. 

16 Egon Ranshofen-Wertheimer, The International Secretariat, Washing¬ 
ton: Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 1945, p. 216. 

17 White, op. cit., p. 252; Groupes, p. 252. 


14 The Church in the World 

1 The Twenty Years 9 Crisis (2nd edn.), London: Macmillan, 1961, pp. 38 ff. 
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2 Oldham has stated that by holding aloof because they sought other 
and higher goals than the man seeking social, political, or economic 
justice, these theologians confirmed the irrelevance of the Church 
to ‘the life... men actually have to live*. Function , p. 190. 

3 Duff, op. cit ., p. 298. 

4 ‘In the field of political action - which is a field of dynamics - numbers 
count, and therefore combination of human wills for concerted action 
counts. The Christian community or Church has in its self a principle 
of community inseparable from Christian faith. It has therefore a 
chance in the political field - in the field of power, in the first sense of 
the word - to influence the courses of history.. .’ Emil Brunner, 
Christianity and Civilisation (2 vols.), London: Nisbet, 1948-9, vol. 2, 
pp. 125-6. 

5 ‘God’s Design and the Present Disorder of Civilisation’, in wcc. The 
Church and the Disorder of Society , London: scm Press, 1948, p. 22. 
See also his Moral Man, passim , and An Interpretation of Christian 
Ethics , London: scm Press, 1941, especially chapters 4 and 5. 

6 Function , p. 210. It is interesting to note that D.L.Munby, an economist, 
has established certain rules for international economic dealings, taking 
care to note, however, that they are for the present world situation 
only and not valid for all time. Op. cit. , pp. 220 ff. 

7 Christianity and Power Politics , London: SCM Press, 1961, pp. 118-19. 

8 Christian Realism and Political Problems , New York: Scribner, 1953, 
p. 173. Kenneth W.Thompson in his Political Realism and the Crisis of 
World Politics , Princeton: The University Press, i960, attempts 
pertinent analyses of Niebuhr, pp. 22 ff. and of Morgenthau, pp. 32 ff., 
and the importance of their thought in international political theory, 
especially regarding morality and international relations. He also 
points out their similarity ‘in stressing the peculiarities and uniqueness 
of collective morality’, p. 148. 

9 ‘We are far beyond the world of moral principle here, and in the realm 
of love and forgiveness’. Booth, op. cit., p. 121. 

10 Dilemmas of Politics, Chicago: The University Press, 1958, p. 81. 

11 Arnold Wolfers and Laurence W. Martin, The Anglo-American 
Tradition in Foreign Affairs, New Haven: Yale University Press, 1956, 
which contains Wolfers’ theory in the ‘Introduction’, pp. xx-xxi. 

12 ‘The effectiveness of action depends on its being closely matched to the 
real demands of the situation which are not always candidly declared, 
or, indeed, easy to identify.* Roswell P.Bames and Kenneth G.Grubb, 
‘The Churches’ Approach to International Affairs’, in wcc, The 
Church and the International Disorder, London: scm Press, 1948, p. 23. 
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13 Function, p. 234. 

14 ‘Bishop Bell’s Life-Work in the Ecumenical Movement’, Ecumenical 
Review, vol. n :2, January 1959, p. 137. Meynaud also makes a similar 
point. Groupes, pp. 160-61. 

15 ‘The Strategy of the Church’, in wcc, The Church and the Disorder of 
Society, p. 160. 

16 Patijn, op. cit ., p. 160. Oldham also makes this point in Function, pp. 
220, 225. 

17 ‘The Responsibility of the Churches in Politics’, Ecumenical Review, 
vol. 3:2, January 1951, pp. 116-17. See Roger Mehl’s discussion of 
pronouncements in the same issue in ‘Is Political Action by the wcc 
Possible?’ Karl Barth advocates corporate pronouncements as a 
Christian duty. Against the Stream, London: scm Press, 1954, p. 47. 

18 International Non-Governmental Organisations and Economic Entities , 
Leyden, Sythoff, 1963, p. 77. 

19 Roger Mehl, op. cit., pp. 139-40. 

20 Hans Morgenthau, Politics Among Nations (3rd edn.), New York: 
Knopf, i960, chapter 17; Groupes, pp. 304 ff. 

21 Groupes, pp. 304 ff. 

22 J.J.Lador-Lederer, op. cit., p. 196. 

23 Groupes, p. 390. 

24 The Structure of Private International Organisations, Philadelphia: 
Ferguson, 1933, p. 16. 

25 ‘The Involvement of the Church’, wee, The Church and the Disorder of 
Society, p. 99. 

26 ‘And Now?’, in ibid., p. 178. 

27 ‘The Spirit of God, in and outside the Church, was inspiring more and 
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Abbreviations, short titles and principal organs 
of the Ecumenical Movement mentioned 
in this study 

Ad-Interim Committee After 1932 this committee was created to replace 
the Committee of the Council, which had become too large and 
unwieldy, as the imc executive committee. 

Administrative Board The executive committee of the World Alliance 
from 1925 to 1927. From 1928 renamed the Executive Committee. 

Administrative Committee A super-executive committee of Life and 
Work created in 1932. A larger executive committee also met 
annually. 

Alliance See World Alliance. 

Associated Councils Associated Councils of Churches of the British and 
German Empires for Fostering Friendly Relations Between the Two 
Peoples. Comprised of autonomous British and German Councils. 

ccia Commission of the Churches on International Affairs. Joint 
organ of the wcc and imc from 1945 until merger of imc with wcc. 

Christian Disarmament Committee A cooperative enterprise of the 
Christian international organisations established in Geneva. It was 
founded in 1932 and continued in existence until the end of the 
Disarmament Conference in 1934. 

Church Peace Union American foundation established in 1914 by 
Andrew Carnegie to support the peace work of the churches. 

cmsgbi Conference of Missionary Societies of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland. 

Committee of the Council (imc) The principal executive committee of the 
imc from 1921 until 1932 when it was replaced by the Ad-Interim 
Committee when the former reached a size too large to fulfil the 
function of an executive. 

Committee of the imc See Committee of the Council. 

Consultative Group A joint committee of the World Alliance and Life 
and Work established in 1933 to coordinate their activities. 
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Continuation Committee Continuation Committees were founded at the 
Edinburgh Conference 19x0, Stockholm Conference 1925 and 
Lausanne 1927 (Faith and Order). In the context it is made clear which 
one is referred to. 

dsir Department of Social and Industrial Research and Counsel, 
founded in 1930, was the principal research body of the imc. 

Emergency Committee of Christian Organisations Founded at the beginning 
of the Second World War to coordinate the activities of the Christian 
organisations in Geneva. 

Emergency Committee of Cooperating Missions Founded in 1919 as the 
international organisation of Allied and neutral mission societies to 
avoid prejudicing the neutral status of the World Missionary 
Conference Continuation Committee. 

Faith and Order World Conference on Faith and Order and its 
Continuation Committee. 

Federal Council Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America. 

Foreign Missions Conference of North America American-Canadian 
missionary organisation. 

ICC International Christian Committee for Refugees from Germany. 
A joint Life and Work - Wolrd Alliance organ founded in 1936. 

imc International Missionary Council founded in 1921 from the World 
Missionary Conference Continuation Committee. The plenary body 
of this organisation was the Council. 

International Christian Press and Information Service An organ of Life and 
Work which served the entire international Christian movement. 

International Christian Social Institute The research organ of the Life and 
Work movement from 1926 to 1931. 

International Committee Plenary Body of the World Alliance until 1930. 

International Council Plenary body of the World Alliance from 1930. 

Life and Work The Universal Christian Conference on Life and Work 
prior to 1931 and the Universal Christian Council on Life and Work 
from 1932. The Council was the plenary body from that date. 

Management Committee Originally the executive committee of the 
World Alliance until 1925 when it was felt it had become too large to 
be effective. It continued as the more usual plenary body meeting more 
frequently than the International Council. 

Missionsausschuss German national missionary organisation. 

National Council The national bodies of the World Alliance. Generally 
the term is prefixed with an adjective of nationality. Originally the 
national councils were organisations of individuals. Later in some 
countries church bodies also became members. In still other states 
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where there was predominantly one church, it often made up that 
national council. 

Research Department Successor to the International Christian Social 
Institute of Life and Work, 
wcc World Council of Churches. 

World Alliance World Alliance for (Promoting) International Friendship 
Through the Churches. 

World Council World Council of Churches 


Meetings of the International Missionary 
Movement 


ORGAN 

PLACE 

DATE 

World Missionary Conference 

Edinburgh 

14-23 June 1910 

Continuation Committee 

Edinburgh 

24-5 June 1910 

Continuation Committee 

Bishop Auckland 

16-19 May, 1911 

Continuation Committee 

Lake Mohonk 

26-30 September 1912 

Continuation Committee 
(Emergency Committee of 

The Hague 

14-20 November 1913 

Cooperating Missions) 
(Emergency Committee of 

London 

24 March 1919* 

Cooperating Missions) 

London 

1-2 May 1919* 

Ad hoc Missionary Meeting 

Crans 

22-8 June 1920* 

International Missionary Council meetings 


Council 

Lake Mohonk 

1-6 October 1921 

Committee 

Canterbury 

27-30 July 1922 

Council 

Oxford 

9-16 July 1923 

Committee 

Atlantic City 

11-15 January 1925 

Committee 

Rattvik 

17-25 July 1926 

Enlarged Meeting of the Council 

Jerusalem 

24 March-8 April 1928 

Committee 

Williamstowji 

11-21 July 1929 

Committee 

Hermhut 

23 June-4 July 1932 

Ad-Interim Committee 

Northfield 

27 September- 
7 October 1935 

Ad-Interim Committee 

Old Jordans 

4-8 June 1936 

Ad-Interim Committee 

London 

28-30 July 1937 

Council & World Meeting 

Tambaram, Madras 

12-29 December 193 8 

Ad-Interim Committee 

Kasteel Hemmen 

23-4 July 1939 

Ad-Interim Committee 

Enlarged Meeting of the 

Geneva 

February 1946 

Committee 

Whitby 

5-18 July 1947 

Committee 

Oegstgeest 

7-11 September 1948 
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Ad-Interim Committee 

Whitby 

19-25 July 1950 

Enlarged Meeting of the 
Committee 

Willingen 

5-17 July 1952 

Committee 

Willingen 

18-21 July 1952 

Ad-Interim Committee 

Staten Island 

15-24 July 1954 

Assembly 

Accra 

28 December 1957- 

Assembly (Final Meeting) 

New Delhi 

8 January 1958 

17-18 November 1961 

Minutes of all meetings except those marked * 

were published 


Principal Meetings of the World Alliance 
Friendship through the Churches 

for International 

ORGAN 

PLACE 

DATE 

^Foundation Meeting 

Constance 

1-2 August 1914 

International Committee 

London 

5 August 1914 

International Committee 

Berne 

25-7 August 1915 

^International Committee 

Oud Wassenaar, 
The Hague 

30 September- 
3 October 1919 

Management Committee 

Geneva 

30 April-i May 1920 

international Committee 

St Beatenberg 

25-8 August 1920 

Management Committee 

Geneva 

14-15 April 1921 

Management Committee 

Geneva 

14-15 September 1921 

international Committee 

Copenhagen 

7-10 August 1922 

Management Committee 

Zurich 

15-16 April 1923 

Management Committee 

Oxford 

2—4 April 1924 

international Committee 

Stockholm 

6-8 August 1925 

Management Committee 

Lausanne 

31 August- 
3 September 1926 

Management Committee 

Constance 

27-9 July 1927 

international Committee 

Prague 

25-30 August 1928 

Management Committee 

Avignon 

19-21 September 1929 

Management Committee 

Miirren 

22-5 August 1919 

^International Council 

Cambridge 

3-4 September 1931 

Management Committee 

Geneva 

19-22 August 1932 

Enlarged Executive Committee 

Sofia 

15-20 September 1933 

Management Committee 

Fan0 

24 & 29 August 1934 

international Council 

Chamby 

12-18 August 1935 

■^Management Committee 

Chamby 

Hayward’s Heath 

15-18 August 1936 

Management Committee 

31 July-2 August 1937 

international Council 

Larvik 

23-7 August 1938 

^Management Committee 

Geneva 

11-16 August 1939 

Officers Meeting 

Geneva 

11-14 January 1940 
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Management Committee Tring 

Provisional Executive Geneva 

Provisional Executive Geneva 

Provisional Executive Geneva 


Appendix 

9- 11 July 1946 

4-5 December 1946 
18-20 March 1947 

10- n March 1948 


* The Minutes of these meetings were published. The rest may be found in the 
Minute Book of the World Alliance at the wcc Archives 


Meetings of Life and Work 


ORGAN 

PLACE 

DATE 

Informal Preliminary Meeting 

Paris 

17 November 1919 

Preliminary Meeting to Consider 



the Holding of a Conference... 

Geneva 

io-ii August i92of 

Committee of Arrangements 

Geneva 

12-13 August i92oj 

Provisional Executive Committee 

Peterborough 

12-22 April 1921*1* 

International Executive Committee Halsingborg 

12-15 August 1922*1* 

International Executive Committee Zurich 

16 April 1923 

International Executive Committee Wittenberg 

17 April 1923* 

International Executive Committee Amsterdam 

4-5 September 1923 

International Executive Committee Birmingham 

io-ii April 1924 

International Executive Committee Famham Castle 

18-19 June 1925 

Universal Christian Conference 

Stockholm 

19-29 August 1925 

Continuation Committee 

Stockholm 

30-31 August 1925 

Continuation Committee 

Berne 

26-30 August 1926 

Continuation Committee 

Winchester 

20-23 July 1927 

Continuation Committee 

Prague 

2-5 September 1928 

Continuation Committee 

Eisenach 

5-9 September 1929 

Continuation Committee 

Chexbres 

1-5 September 1930 

Executive Committee 

Cambridge 

25-29 August 1931 

Council 

Geneva 

11-13 August 1932 

Executive Committee 

Novi-Sad 

9-12 September 1933 

Council 

Fano 

24-30 August 1934 

Executive Committee 

Chamby 

18-22 August 1935 

Council 

Chamby 

21-5 August 1936 

World Conference 

Oxford 

12-26 July 1937 

Administrative Committee 

Utrecht 

9 May 1938 


* Minutes were not found 

t Minutes to these meetings and all meetings from 1925 were published 
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